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INTRODUCTION 



THE present selection from three great novels 
is in no sense offered as a substitute for the 
originals. Rather, it will probably be most interest- 
ing to him who has on his library shelves each novel 
as the author wrote it, and has read it sufficiently 
often to have learned to love it. In this volume 
he will have a chance to reread it at a single sit- 
ting, in about two hours of an evening, and per- 
haps this bird's-eye view will give him quite a new 
idea of the story. It is hoped that such a person 
will miss few of his favorite passages. The ideal 
selection would omit none of those masterly de- 
scriptions, for example, which make Scott the great 
novelist he is; but tastes differ so much that the 
best we can hope is to please the average taste. 

There is another use to which the book may be 
put, and that is in the schoolroom, where the bulk 
of any long novel makes it too unwieldy to handle. 
Prof. Richard Moulton was one of the first to en- 
courage the idea here put into execution. In a let- 
ter to the editor he says : " The series raises a very 
delicate question — that of condensing classical lit- 
erature. I am of opinion that this is an absolute 
necessity in popular education ; at the same time, all 
depends upon the manner in which the editing is 
done, as to whether you obtain a product better than 

[V] 



vi Introduction 

the full work for some educational purposes, or a 
product educationally valueless." He was good 
enough to add : " Of course each case must be 
considered on its merits; but I am bound to say 
that the specimens of your own condensing which 
I have examined were such as left nothing to be 
desired." 

However, Professor Moulton made a few sug- 
gestions which have added to the value of the 
volume, and for which, as well as for his encour- 
agement, the editor offers his cordial thanks. 

Sherwin Cody. 
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PART I 

AN EVENING WITH SCOTT 



Evenings with Great 

Authors 



SCOTT 



NOWADAYS novels are more common than 
any other kind of book. Many people read 
nothing else, besides the newspaper, and our famous 
authors are almost all novelists. But this was not 
always true. There was a time when poetry was 
more popular than fiction. The modern novelist 
was Richardson, the author of Pamela and Clarissa 
Harlowe; Henry Fielding wrote Joseph Andrews 
to make fun of Richardson, but it turned out such 
an interesting story that he wrote his famous Tonp 
Jones, a novel little read today, but much admired 
by Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. Other novels of 
the same kind were written, and at last Goldsmith's 
Vicar of '^fVak e field; but after that for thirty or 
forty years there were no novels published which 
became very popular. Every one read Scott's long 
poems, such as The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Marmion, and The Lady of the Lake, which were 
almost as popular as novels are in these days. 

''The Great Unknown" 

But in 1814 there appeared a novel called Waver- 
ley which seemed so much more interesting than 

[I] 



2 Evenings with Great Authors 

any poem ever written that peOpIe could talk of 
nothing else. No author's name was on the title- 
page, and no one knew who had written the story. 
They called him " The Great Unknown," and won- 
dered how long it would be before he wrote another 
novel. 

They did not have to wait long. Another story 
by " the Author of Waverley " soon came from the 
printing-press in Edinburgh, where the first great 
story had originated ; and then another and another 
and another. 

What stories those were 1 They told of wild do- 
ing on the Scottish borders in the early days; of 
chieftains of clans fighting battles for their hearths 
and homes, of princes and beggars and fair ladies 
that history tells us once had really lived. There 
were also tales of England in the Middle Ages, of 
Richard the Lion Hearted and the Knights Tem- 
plar, and of Robin Hood; tales of France, and of 
the Crusades to the Holy Land in the Far East. 
Those novels were written by the hand of a wizard 
(people called him "The Wizard of the North"), 
for they made the reader see as with his own eyes 
the bright and glittering armor, the l-mg lines of 
knights and squires going to the tourney,\the wild 
green woods where Robin Hood and his men lived 
and hunted; they dazzled his eyes with the royal 
processions of Queen Elizabeth, and showed him 
the beautiful and romantic figure of Mary Queen 
of Scots ; they told the joys and tragedies of hum- 
bler women who loved and suflfered for their love, 
and men who did daring and noble deeds for those 
for whom they cared. History no longer consisted 
of dry dates and records of battles and names of 
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I kings and queens ; but the men and women long dead 

I seemed to come trooping back in the pages of the 

I great writer, and the world loved and grieved and 
hated and rejoiced with all those people long since 

i dead and gone. No wonder the man who could do 
all this with his pen became to every one "The 
Wizard of the North," as well as " The Great Un- 

i known," the wonder and the envy of all the rest 

I of the literary world. 

For twelve years the mystefy was maintained, 
and then all the world came to know that *'the 
Author of Waverley" was Walter Scott, who had 
already been honored by being knighted as Sir 
Walter Scott. To us he is The Great Known ; but 

[ we love him and admire him even more because 
through the biography written of him by his son- 
in-law, John Lockhart, we know him as a man and 
as a writer so well. 

Came of a Family of Scotch Knights 

Walter Scott came of a family of Scotch knights 
and lairds, some of whom were wild enough in their 
day. One of his ancestors, known as Auld Wat 
of Harden, was a chieftain whose doughty deeds 
he himself often sung in ballads, and his beautiful 
wife, the Flower of Yarrow, was no less famous. 
\ Walter's great-grandfather was known as Beardie 
because he wore his beard long and ragged and quite 
untrimmed in sorrow for the fate of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, the pretender to the English throne; and 
Beardie must have had some narrow escapes from 
being hung as a traitor, for those were indeed peril- 
ous times. His grandfather was Robert Scott, a 
younger son intended for a sailor; but he was 
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shipwrecked on his first voyage and decided to give 
up the sea. Robert's father turned him out to shift 
for himself; but a relative gave him the lease of a 
farm. 

As Robert had no money to purchase sheep and 
other stock for it, a poor shepherd who had saved 
up thirty pounds offered to lend him the money for 
the purpose. They went together to a fair; but 
while the shepherd was looking for a good bargain 
in sheep, Robert was examining a horse. When the 
shepherd came back he found that the young fellow 
had spent the whole thirty pounds on a fine riding 
horse; so they went home without the sheep. But 
Robert was a splendid horseman, and showed the 
paces of his horse to some of his aristocratic friends 
to such advantage that he soon sold it at a large 
profit, and then went and bought the sheep, ever 
after living the life of a hard-working and prudent 
farmer. 

Meiklemouth Meg 

There is one more story of Scott's ancestors, 
which is no doubt largely imaginary, but it shows 
of what stock the border minstrel came. A cer- 
tain Sir William Scott, in the direct line of Sir 
Walter's ancestry, a son of Auld Wat, was some- 
thing of a freebooter like Robin Hood. On one 
occasion he plundered the estate of his neighbor 
Sir Gideon Murray ; but he was caught and brought 
back to Sir Gideon's castle to be hanged. The Lady 
Murray (agreeably to the custom of all ladies in 
ancient tales) was seated on the battlements, and 
descried the return of her husband with the pris- 
oners. She immediately inquired what he meant 
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to do with the young knight of Harden, which was 
the familiar title of Sir William Scott. ** Hang the 
robber, assuredly," was the answer of Sir Gideon. 
^* What ! " answered the lady, " hang the handsome 
young knight of Harden when I have three ill- 
favored daughters unmarried ! No, no, Sir Gideon ! 
Well force him to marry our Meg." Now tradi- 
tion says that Meg Murray was the ugliest woman 
in the four counties, and that she was called in the 
homely dialect of the time Meiklemouth Meg. Sir 
Gideon, like a good husband and a tender father, 
entered into his wife's sentiments, and proffered 
to Sir William the alternative of becoming his son- 
in-law or decorating with his carcass the kindly 
gallows of Elibank. The lady was so very ugly 
that Sir William, the handsomest man of- his time, 
positively refused the honor of her hand. Three 
days were allowed him to make up his mind; and 
it was not until he found one end of a rope made 
fast to his neck and the other knotted to a sturdy 
oak bough that his resolution gave way and he pre- 
ferred an ugly wife to the literal noose. It is said 
they were afterward a very happy couple. It is 
also said that all their descendants, including the 
great Sir Walter himself, inherited from " Meikle- 
mouth Meg " her big mouth. 

Scott's father, also named Walter, was a " Writer 
to the Signet," the Scotch name for a counselor-at- 
law. He was a handsome man with polished man- 
ners and a sweet temper. His wife was equally 
distinguished, and they had a family of twelve 
children, only five of whom lived to grow up. Of 
these, two were older than Walter and two younger, 
one of the younger being a sister. 
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Walter Scott was bom in Edinburgh August 15, 
1 77 1. He was a lively little boy. One night his 
nurse had a hard time to catch him and put him to 
bed. The next morning he was found to have a 
teething fever, and three days later when the nurse 
went to bathe him she found that his right leg was 
paralyzed. 

Lame from Childhood 

' That sad catastrophe affected the whole of his 
early life. He did in time become able to use his 
leg again, and as he grew up, though he was lame, 
he became a famous walker and mountain-climber. 
Many doctors were consulted; but the only good 
advice given seemed to be that of his grandfather, 
who said he should be sent out to the Scott farm at 
Sandy-Knowe, for which the grandfather, Robert 
Scott, had bought those sheep so many years be- 
fore. Here they did many things to cure his leg, 
among other things wrapping him naked in the warm 
and bloody skin of a sheep every time one was 
butchered. Scott says he remembers lying in this 
covering on the parlor floor at the farm-house, 
while his grandfather, a venerable old man with 
white hair, used every excitement to make him 
crawl. He was a " sweet-tempered bairn, a darling 
with all about the house," and he liked nothing 
better than to be carried on the backs of the young 
work girls who milked the ewes, or to spend the 
day with the old shepherd who had charge of all 
the flocks. When the day was fine they would lay 
him down beside the shepherd, among the crags or 
rocks round which the sheep were fed. He was so 
eager to climb about that he soon began to try to 
use his leg; and this in time was what really cured 
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him. There is a story of his having been forgotten 
one day among the knolls when a thunderstorm 
came on; and his aunt, suddenly recollecting his 
situation, and running out to bring him home, is 
said to have found him lying on his back, clapping 
his hands at the lightning and crying out " Bonny ! 
bonny ! " at every flash. 

A Precocious Lad 

They took him to Bath, England, where he seems 
to have picked up the English accent, which is quite 
diflFerent from tfie Scotch. On his return to his 
father's house at Edinburgh at the age of six he 
met a lady named Mrs. Cockbum, who thought 
him a real genius of a boy. Said she in a letter : 

" .... I last night supped in Mr. Walter Scott's 
[the father]. He has the most extraordinary 
genius of a boy I ever saw. He was reading a 
poem to his mother when I went in. I made him 
read on; it was the description of a shipwreck. 
His passion rose with the storm. * There's the mast 
gone,' says he ; * crash it goes — they will all perish ! ' 
After his agitation, he turns to me. 'That is too 
melancholy,' says he ; ' I had better read you some- 
thing more amusing.' I preferred a little chat, and 
asked his opinion of Milton and other books he was 
reading, which he gave me wonderfully. One of his 
observations was: * How strange it is that Adam, 
just new come into the world, should know every- 
thing — that must be the poet's fancy,' says he. 
But when he was told he was created perfect by 
God, he instantly yielded. When taken to bed last 
night, he told his aunt he liked that lady. * What 
lady?' say^ she. *Why, Mrs. Cockburn; for I 
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think she is a virtuoso like myself.' * Dear Walter/ 
says Aunt Jenny, * what is a virtuoso ? ' * Don't ye 
know? Why, it is one who wishes and will knov^r 
everything/ 

" Now, sir, you will think this a very silly story. 
Pray, what age do you suppose this boy to be? 
Name it now, before I tell you. Why, twelve or 
fourteen. No such thing; he is not quite six years 
old. [He was, in fact, six years and three months.] 
He has a lame leg, for which he was a year at Bath, 
and has acquired the perfect English accent, which 
he has not lost since he came, and he reads like a 
Garrick. You will allow this an uncommon exotic/' 

And so he grew up. Though lame, he was as 
lively and active as any of them. He was sent 
to school, and led the battles which the boys in his 
square fought with the poorer boys in the next 
square. Another lady has also left a good descrip- 
tion of his boyhood. Mrs. Churnside as a girl 
attended one of the schools where Walter went. 
Says she: 

" His imagination was constantly at work, and he 
often so engrossed the attention of those who learnt 
with him that little could be done — Mr. Morton 
himself being forced to laugh as much as the little 
scholars at the odd turns and devices he fell upon ; 
for he did nothing in the ordinary way, but, for 
example, even when he wanted to ink his pen, 
would get up some ludicrous story about sending 
his doggie to the mill again. He also used to inter- 
est us in a more serious way, by telling us the 
visions, as he called them, which he had lying on 
the floor or sofa, when kept from going to church 
on a Sunday by ill-health. Child as I was, I could 
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not help being highly delighted with his description 
of the glories he had seen — his misty and sublime 
sketches of the regions above, which he had visited 
in his trance. The marvellous seemed to have 
such power over him, though the mere offspring of 
his imagination, that the expression of his face, 
habitually that of genuine benevolence, mingled 
with a shrewd and innocent humor, changed 
greatly while he was speaking of these things, and 
showed a deep intenseness of feeling, as if he were 
awed even by his own recital. I may add, that in 
walking he used always to keep his eyes turned 
downward as if thinking, but with a pleasing expres- 
sion of countenance, as if enjoying his thoughts." 

Fond of Riding and Walking 

He went to high school and college, and was a 
leading member in two literary societies; but best 
of all he liked excursions into the country, climbing 
over crags and up mountain sides where others less 
daring never ventured to go. A friend of his says 
that more than once on their excursions they pro- 
posed getting a ladder to help him down from some 
narrow footing on the rocks; but he always man- 
aged for himself to find a way to climb either up 
or down. 

When at last he became a lawyer himself, and 
was appointed sheriflf in a country district, he was 
still as fond as ever of riding or walking on long 
trips into the border country ; and it was his especial 
delight to learn from all the old women and others 
the ballads they knew telling of deeds of the Scotch 
borders. He was a student of history, and every 
piece of old armor, every moss-covered castle wall, 
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every famous battlefield he visited in his wander- 
ings, made him call up in mind the people who had 
worn the armor or fought over the castle ramparts, 
or shed their blood for home and country on the 
battlefield. To be a minstrel himself, to sing ajid 
tell of the famous men and women, and all their 
life and adventure in the past, became his dearest 
wish. 

Generous Hearted 

Scott was a wonderfully generous, large-hearted 
man. He helped his friends whenever he could, 
and seemed really to like to do it ; and he was always 
the peacemaker. For this reason he had very iew 
enemies and many attached friends. Among his 
early friends he had two nicknames, ** Colonel 
Grogg," and "Duns Scotus." Once at a convivial 
banquet he said something which he thought might 
have given offense to his friend William Clerk. 
The next morning Clerk received the following let- 
ter, in which Scott very cleverly manages to use 
both his familiar names: 

"Dear Baronet: I am sorry to find that our 
friend Colonel Grogg has behaved with a very un- 
due degree of vehemence in a dispute with you last 
night, occasioned by what I am convinced was a 
gross misconception of your expressions. As the 
Colonel, though a military man, is not too haughty 
to acknowledge an error, he has commissioned me 
to make his apology as a mutual friend, which I am 
convinced you will accept from yours ever, 

"Duns Scotus. 

"Given at Castle Duns, Monday," 
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It was through his generosity that many of his 
misfortunes, as well as much of his good fortune, 
in later life came about. He had for a time gone 
to school in Kelso, a small country village, where 
he became acquainted with a boy named James 
Ballantyne. After Scott went away they did not 
meet until both had grown up. Both entered the 
legal profession, and one day were fellow passengers 
on a stagecoach going up from Edinburgh to Kelso. 
They renewed their acquaintance, and spent the 
time singing ballads and telling stories. Ballantyne 
had not succeeded in law, and was going to start 
a weekly paper at Kelso. Scott became interested, 
and later asked him to print off some of his ballads 
to show what he could do. They were so well 
printed that when Scott (then thirty-one years old) 
decided to publish the ballads he had picked up 
about the country, under the title of Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border, he gave Ballantyne the printing 
job. This undertaking was so successful that Bal- 
lantyne moved up to Edinburgh, and Scott became 
his secret partner in the establishment of the famous 
" Border Press." 

Scott had at this time only a small income from 
his law practice; but he was sheriff of Selkirk, with 
a salary of about $1,500 a year, and later became 
clerk in the Sessions Court with a salary of over 
$6,000 a year; his wife also had an income of 
$2,500 a year. So he thought he could afford to 
lend his friend a few thousand pounds, as security 
for which he received an interest in the business. 
He also worked hard and successfully to get print- 
ing for the new press, but kept his connection with 
it a strict secret. 
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Until Scott was nearly thirty-four he was little 
more than a well-to-do Scotch gentleman with a 
taste for antiquities and poetry. He had published 
a number of books, of which the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border alone was successful ; and that was 
not his own work ; he was little more than its editor. 

Publishes His First Book at Thirty-four 

It was at the end of January, 1805, that he pub- 
lished a long poem entitled The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, Perhaps he fancied himself to be the 
minstrel, and he celebrated the deeds of Scottish 
chieftains in much the style that Homer did those 
of the kings of Greece in the Iliad and Odyssey 
more than three thousand years before. 

This poem, in which we find the clash and roar 
of war, as well as picturesque scenes by highland 
hearths, was so full of glowing romance and tender 
chivalry, of the fire that inspires brave hearts, and 
the ringing words that strike the ear so musically, 
that it was immediately read all over the English 
reading world. It was a Scotch song, but it was 
liked as well in England as in Scotland, and as well 
in America as upon the British Isles. After the 
first edition was sold, Scott sold the copyright for 
$2,500 — the publishers made a fortune out of it. 

Success did not spoil him. He remained the same 
generous, humble-minded man he had always been ; 
but he was pleased to be reckoned among his coun- 
try's poets. He was a veritable Scottish minstrel. 

Three years later, in 1808, he published another 
long poem, entitled Marmion, in many respects his 
greatest poem. It contained the famous descrip- 
tion of the battle of Flodden Field. At this time 
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the English were at war with Napoleon in Spain, 
and one of Scott's friends, a captain, having re- 
ceived a copy of the poem, knelt one day among 
his men as they lay behind a little hill waiting for 
the enemy, and read to them the description of the 
battle. How many battle poems would it be safe 
to read on a real field of battle ? 

Scott sold the copyright of this poem for a thou- 
sand guineas (about five thousand dollars), and 
received the money long before he had finished writ- 
ing it. It proved even more successful than The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, The Lady of the Lake 
was the next great poem, published in 1810, just 
before Scott was forty. It was more popular even 
than the first two. "Crowds set off to view the 
scenery of Loch Katrine, till then comparatively 
unknown; and as the book came out just before 
the season for excursions, every house and inn in 
that neighborhood was crammed." For years the 
pilgrimages continued. 

These great productions marked the topmost 
pinnacle of Scott's fame as a poet. Another long 
poem, entitled Rokeby, was published early in 181 3, 
and still another entitled The Lord of the Isles,, in 
181 5, but they were not then and never have been as 
popular as the earlier ones. 

The Ballantynes 

During all this time Scott had been getting deeper 
and deeper into business. James Ballantyne and 
his brother, John Ballantyne, were Scott's business 
agents in all his literary projects; and besides the 
printing firm of James Ballantyne & Co., a publish- 
ing firm known as John Ballantyne & Co. was 
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started. The printing business was always suc- 
cessful and profitable; but the publishing business 
nearly ruined Scott 

James Ballantyne was a short, thick, but well- 
built man, with a low voice, some literary taste and 
judgment, and real skill in the printing business. 
A friend named Leyden hits him oflF admirably in 
a letter to Ballantyne himself, as follows : " Me- 
thinks I see you with your confounded black beard, 
bull neck, and upper lip turned up to your nose, 
while one of your eyebrows is cocked perpendicu- 
larly, and the other forms pretty well the base of a 
right-angled triangle, opening your great gloating 
eyes, and crying, * But, Leyden ! ! ! ' " 

John was shorter than James, and was lean as a 
scarecrow, and he had a sharp treble voice between 
a croak and a squeak. But he was always gay 
and full of his jokes and jests and good-humored 
drollery. Says Mr. Lockhart, "A more reckless, 
thoughtless, improvident adventurer never rushed 
into the serious responsibilities of business ; but his 
cleverness, his vivacity, his unaffected zeal, his gay 
fancy always seeing the light side of everything, his 
imperturbable good humor, and buoyant elasticity 
of spirits made and kept him such a favorite, that 
I believe Scott would as soon have ordered his dog 
to be hanged, as have harbored, in his darkest 
hour of perplexity, the least thought of discarding 
'Jocund Johnny.'" 

There was another man with whom Scott was 
connected in business, and that was Archibald Con- 
stable. He was a much greater man than the Bal- 
lantynes, and a daring and successful publisher. 
He published many of Scott's works; and it was 
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his failure in business that finally caused Scott's 
ruin. 

Waverley 

At the end of 1813 the publishing business of the 
Ballantynes was in such a bad way that not only 
both the Ballantynes but Scott as well were on the 
brink of financial ruin. Something must be done 
to save the day, and Scott tried to do it. In an 
old cabinet, while looking for fishing tackle, he 
found the beginning of a novel entitled Waverley, 
which he had begun eight years before, and had 
laid aside because James Ballantyne, to whom he 
showed what he had written, thought it unworthy 
of the great poet. But now he read it over, thought 
better of himself, and finished it in three weeks. 

To write two-thirds of a novel in three weeks, 
especially one as long as Waverley, was a feat no 
novelist had before performed and few since have 
equalled. Lockhart tells a remarkable story of 
the tireless energy with which Scott worked, which 
must be repeated in Lockhart's own words : 

" Happening to pass through Edinburgh in June, 
1814, 1 dined one day with a friend whose residence 
was then in George Street, situated very near and 
at right angles with North Castle Street (in which 
was Scott's house). It was a party of very young 
persons, most of them, like myself, destined for the 
bar of Scotland, all gay and thoughtless, enjoying 
the first flush of manhood, with little remembrance 
of the yesterday, or care of the morrow. When 
my companion's worthy father and uncle, after see- 
ing two or three bottles go round, left the juveniles 
to themselves, the weather being hot we adjourned 
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to a library which had one large window looking 
northwards. After carousing for an hour or more, 
I observed that a shade had come over the aspect 
of my friend, who happened to be placed immedi- 
ately opposite to myself, and said something that 
intimated a fear of his being unwell. ' No,' said 
he, *I shall be well enough presently if you will 
only let me sit where you are, and take my chair; 
for there is a confounded hand in sight of me here, 
which has often bothered me before, and now it 
won't let me fill my glass with a good will.' I rose 
to change places with him accordingly, and he 
pointed out to me this hand which, like the writing 
on Belshazzar's wall, disturbed his hour of hilarity. 
' Since we sat down,' he said, * I have been watching 
it — it fascinates my eye — it never stops — page 
after page is finished and thrown on the heap of 
manuscript, and still it goes on unwearied — and so 
it will be till candles are brought in, and God knows 
how long after that. It is the same every night — 
I can't stand a sight of it when I am not at my 
books.' 'Some stupid, dogged, engrossing clerk, 
probably,' exclaimed myself or some other giddy 
youth in our society. ' No, boys,' said our host, * I 
well know what hand it is — 'tis Walter Scott's.'" 

" Guy Mannering " Written in Six Weeks 

The second novel, Guy Mannering, was written 
in six weeks, about Christmas time the next year, 
just after Scott had completed his last long poem, 
The Lord of the Isles. It was written to make 
money to help Ballantyne and to pay his own ever 
increasing expenses. He called this " refreshing 
the machine." 
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And so they came, one after the other, a long one 
and two or three short ones every year. They 
were read by every one, they were the wonder of 
the world, and no one (except three of Scott's 
friends) knew who was the author. There were 
years in which Scott received fully one hundred 
thousand dollars, and the sums piled up higher and 
higher every year until there was a time at the 
end when they far exceeded this sum, and could 
he have saved the money he would have become 
a millionaire. 

To a man of Scott's large heart and generous 
temper, half the pleasure in all this success and 
wealth was in sharing it with his friends, and 
especially with his wife and children. When 
scarcely more than a boy he had met a young lady 
one Sunday evening after church. It began to rain, 
and he offered her his umbrella. She accepted the 
offer and he escorted her home. Their friendship 
grew and ripened. He expected some day to marry 
her, though she belonged to a greater and wealthier 
family than his. He was poor, and he must first 
be sure of his living. He waited patiently; but 
suddenly, after years of cherished hope, he heard 
she had married another. How deeply his heart was 
wounded we can only guess from the slight re- 
marks he made years afterward; but those words 
hint at a bitterness that was never forgotten. Not 
long after, he met and married Margaret Charlotte 
Charpentier, the daughter of a French refugee. She 
was bright and sweet, and made an excellent wife 
and a good mother. They had two sons and two 
daughters. 

Scott loved his children and they loved him. He 
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taught them first of all the love of truth; and next, 
skillful horsemanship; "for/* said he, "without 
courage there cannot be truth; and without truth 
there can be no other virtue." Moreover, they 
never heard him speak of his own greatness in a 
boasting way. 

James Ballantyne relates that soon after the pub- 
lication of The Lady of the Lake he went into 
the library at Scott's house, where he found Scott's 
little daughter Sophia. "Well, Miss Sophia, how 
do you like The Lady of the Lake?" he inquired. 
Her answer was given with perfect simplicity — • 
" Oh, I have not read it. Papa says there's nothing 
so bad for young people as reading bad poetry." 
One afternoon Scott's eldest boy came home from 
school with tears and blood hardened together on 
his cheeks. " Well, Wat," said his father, " what 
have you been fighting about today?" With that 
the boy blushed and hung his head, and at last 
stammered out — that he had been called "a lassie." 
" Indeed ! " said Mrs. Scott, " this was a terrible mis- 
chief, to be sure ! " " You may say what you please, 
mamma," Wat answered roughly, "but I dinna 
think there's a waufer [shabbier] thing in the world 
than to be a lassie, to sit boring at a clout." They 
soon found out that one of the other boys had nick- 
named him " The Lady of the Lake." Never hav- 
ing heard of his father's famous poem, he thought 
it meant some imputation on his prowess. 

As wealth came to him, Scott began to buy land 
and to build a castle which in its way is almost one 
of the wonders of the world. It had " a tall tower 
at either end, sundry zigzag gables, .... a myriad 
of indentations and parapets and machiolated eaves ; 
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most fantastic waterspouts; labelled windows, not 
a few of them painted glass ; and stones carved with 
innumerable heraldries." The interior was fur- 
nished in the same knightly style, with old pieces of 
armor, ancient tapestries, and carved furniture of 
rare beauty. About all were broad acres and beau- 
tifully kept grounds. Here at Abbotsford he kept 
open house, and had a hearty welcome for any one 
who came, whether friend or stranger. He almost 
fancied himself a feudal baron in a medieval castle. 

The Failure of Constable 

When he was at the height of all his splendor 
and wealth, suddenly he heard that Constable had 
failed, and with him the printing business of James 
Ballantyne, leaving debts of nearly $600,000, for 
which as partner he was liable. He might not have 
paid them had he chosen to become a bankrupt ; but 
honorably and bravely he declared he would pay 
them all. Though broken in health because of the 
vast amount of work he had done, he set at the 
gigantic task at once. He completed The Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, for which he received $90,000, 
and wrote Woodstock, for which he was paid 
$40,000 more. In an incredibly short time he had 
paid off $300,000; but his health was gone. He 
tried to write on, but Count Robert of Paris and 
Castle Dangerous were failures. He started for 
Italy in the hope that he might regain his strength, 
but he lived but a short time. He died in 1832-, a 
man but little over sixty. Nearly fifteen years after 
Sir Walter's death, the debt which, within six years 
he had more than half discharged, was at last, 
through the value of the copyrights he had left be- 
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hind him, finally extinguished, and the small estate 
of Abbotsford left cleared. 

He died as he had lived, and his last words have 
become almost a proverb. " Lockhart,*' said he to 
his son-in-law, " I may have but a minute to speak 
to you. My dear, be a good man — be virtuous — 
be religious — be a good man. Nothing else will 
give you any comfort when you come to lie here." 



IVANHOE 

[Ivanhoe is a romantic tale of chivalry in Eng- 
land during the Middle Ages. 

Scene — That great forest in the center of Eng- 
land, between Sheffield and Doncaster, made famous 
by many hard-fought battles in the Wars of the 
Roses, and by the exploits of Robin Hood and his 
band of gallant outlaws. 

Time — The reign of Richard I, called the Lion- 
hearted, just as he is returning to England after his 
long captivity. 

Not many generations have passed since the Nor- 
man conquest, and the Saxons are still restive under 
the yoke of the haughty barons. The events of the 
story largely turn upon the friction between con- 
queror and conquered.] 



GATHERING FOR THE FRAY 

[In the first chapter we are presented with two 
characters, who, though humble, are not the least 
important in the progress of the story. " The eldest 
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of these men had a stem, savage, and wild aspect." 
He was clad simply in the tanned skin of an ani- 
mal, which had an opening at the top for his head 
and was gathered at the waist by a belt secured 
by a brass buckle. About his neck was a brass 
collar, soldered fast so that it could not be removed 
without a file. On this was engraved in Saxon 
letters, "Gurth, the son of Beowulph, is the bom 
thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood/'] 

Beside the swineherd, for such was Gurth's oc- 
cupation, was seated, upon one of the fallen Druid- 
ical monuments, a person about ten years younger 
in appearance,, whose dress was of better materials 
and of a more fantastic description. His jacket 
had been stained of a bright purple hue, upon which 
there had been some attempt to paint grotesque 
ornaments in different colors. To the jacket he 
added a short cloak, which scarcely reached half 
way down his thigh; it was of crimson cloth, 
though a good deal soiled, lined with bright yellow ; 
and as he could transfer it from one shoulder to the 
other, or at his pleasure draw it all around him, its 
width, contrasted with its want of longitude, form- 
ing a fantastic piece of drapery. He had thin silver 
bracelets upon his arms, and on his neck a collar of 
the same metal, bearing the inscription, "Wamba, 
the son of Witless, is the thrall of Cedric of Roth- 
erwood." .... He was provided also with a 
cap, having around it more than one bell about the 
size of those attached to hawks, which jingled as 
he turned his head to one side or the other. He 
was Cedric's jester, as might have been seen in the 
half-crazed, half-cunning expression of his coim- 
tenance, as well as by his cap and bells. 
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[It was near nightfall, a thunderstorm was con> 
ing on, and these two found themselves with the 
herd of swine in the depths of the forest. As is the 
custom in romantic novels, they were soon over- 
taken by a party of horsemen. Of the two fore- 
most riders, one was an ecclesiastic of high rank, 
a richly dressed, somewhat corpulent monk, riding 
on a well-fed, ambling mule.] 

The companion of the church dignitary was a 
man past forty, thin, strong, tall, and muscular ; an 
athletic figure, to which long fatigue and constant 
exercise seemed to have left none of the softer part 
of the human form, having reduced the whole to 
brawn, bones, and sinews, which had sustained a 
thousand toils, and were ready to dare a thousand 
more. His head was covered with a scarlet cap, 
faced with fur, of that kiild which the French call 
mortier, from its resemblance to the shape of an 
inverted mortar. His countenance was therefore 
fully displayed, and its expression was calculated 
to impress a degree of awe, if not of fear, upon 
strangers. High features, naturally strong and pow- 
erfully expressive, had been burnt almost into 
Negro blackness by constant exposure to the trop- 
ical sun, and might, in their ordinary state, be said 
to slumber after the storm of passion had passed 
away; but the projection of the veins of the fore- 
head, the readiness with which the upper lip and its 
thick black mustaches quivered upon the slightest 
emotion, plainly intimated that the tempest might 
be again and easily awakened. His keen, piercing, 
dark eyes told in every glance a history of diffi- 
culties subdued and dangers dared, and seemed to 
challenge opposition to his wishes for the pleasure 
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of sweeping it from his road by a determined exer- 
tion of courage and of will; a deep scar on his 
brow gave additional sternness to his countenance 
and a sinister expression to one of his eyes, which 
had been slightly injured on the same occasion, and 
of which the vision, though perfect, was in a slight 
and partial degree distorted 

He rode, not a mule, like his companion, but 
a strong hackney for the road, to save his gallant 
war-horse, which a squire led behind, fully ac- 
coutred for battle, with a chamf ron or plaited head- 
piece upon his head, having a short spike projecting 
from the front. On one side of the saddle hung a* 
short battle-axe, richly inlaid with Damascene 
carving ; on the. other the rider's plumed head-piece 
and hood of mail, with a long two-handed sword, 
used by the chivalry of the period. A second 
squire held aloft his master's lance, from the ex- 
tremity of which fluttered a small banderole, or 
streamer, bearing a cross of the same form with 
that embroidered upon his cloak. He also car- 
ried his small triangular shield, broad enough at 
the top to protect the breast, and from thence 
diminishing to a point. It was covered with a 
scarlet cloth, which prevented the device from 
being seen. 

They are Prior Aymer, of Jorvaulx Abbey, and 
the knight Brian de Bois-Guilbert, of the order of 
Knights Templar, lately returned from the Holy 
Land. [Behind, follow their squires and at- 
tendants. 

They inquire the way to Cedric's, where they in- 
tend to ask a night's lodging. Wamba, the fool, 
wants no Normans intruding upon his Saxon thane, 
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and bids them turn to the left, when they come to 
a certain sunken cross where four roads meet For- 
tunately for them they find at the foot of this 
sunken cross a man who proves a better guide. He 
calls himself a Palmer just returned from Pal- 
estine ; but as he was brought up in those parts he 
knows every foot of the forest, and soon takes them 
to Rotherwood.] 

II 

THE HALL OF THE SAXON 

In a hall, the height of which was greatly dispro- 
portioned to its extreme length and width, a long 
oaken table formed of planks rough-hewn from 
the forest, and which had scarcely received any 
polish, stood ready prepared for the evening meal 
of Cedric the Saxon. The roof, composed of beams 
and rafters, had nothing to divide the apartment 
from the sky ej^cepting the planking and thatch; 
there was a huge fireplace at either end of the hall, 
but, as the chimneys were constructed in a very 
clumsy manner, at least as much of the smoke 
found its way into the apartments as escaped by 
the proper vent. The constant vapor which this 
occasioned had polished the rafters and beams of 
the low-browed hall by encrusting them with a 
black varnish of soot. On the sides of the apart- 
ment hung implements of war and of the chase, 
and there were at each comer folding doors, 
which gave access to other parts of the extensive 
building. 

The other appointments of the mansion partook 
of the rude simplicity of the Saxon period, which 
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• 

Cedric piqued himself upon maintaining. The floor 
was composed of earth mixed with lime, trodden 
into a hard substance, such as is often employed 
in flooring our modern barns. For about one quar- 
ter of the length of the apartment the floor was 
raised by a step, and this space, which was called 
the dais, was occupied only by the principal mem- 
bers of the family and visitors of distinction. For 
this purpose, a table richly covered with scarlet 
cloth was placed transversely across the platform, 
from the middle of which ran the longer and lower 
board, at which the domestics and inferior persons 
fed, down towards the bottom of the hall. The 
whole resembled the form of the letter T, or some 
of those ancient dinner-tables which, arranged on 
the same principles, may be still seen in the antique 
colleges of Oxford or Cambridge. Massive chairs 
and settees of carved oak were placed upon the 
dais, and over these seats and the more elevated 
table was fastened a canopy of cloth, which served 
in some degree to protect the dignitaries who oc- 
cupied that distinguished station from the weather, 
and especially from the rain, which in some places 
found its way' through the ill-constructed roof. 

The walls of this upper end of the hall, as far 
as the dais extended, were covered with hangings 
or curtains, and upon the floor there was a carpet, 
both of which were adorned with some attempts 
at tapestry or embroidery, executed with bril- 
Hant, or rather gaudy, colouring. Over the lower 
range of table, the roof, as we have noticed, 
had no covering; the rough plastered walls were 
left bare, and the rude earthen floor was uncar- 
peted; the board was uncovered by a cloth, and 
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• 

rude massive benches supplied the place of chairs. 

In the centre of the upper table were placed two 
chairs more elevated than the rest, for the master 
and mistress of the family, who presided over the 
scene of hospitality, and from doing so derived their 
Saxon title of honor, which signifies "the Dividers 
of Bread/' 

To each of these chairs was added a footstool, 
curiously carved and inlaid with ivory, which mark 
of distinctipn was peculiar to them. One of these 
seats was at present occupied by Cedric the Saxon, 
who, though but in rank a thane, or, as the Nor- 
mans called him, a franklin, felt at the delay of his 
evening meal an irritable impatience which might 
have become an alderman, whether of ancient or of 
modem times. 

It appeared, indeed, from the countenance of this 
proprietor, that he was of a frank, but hasty and 
choleric, temper. He was not above the middle 
stature, but broad-shouldered, long-armed, and pow- 
erfully made, like one accustomed to endure the 
fatigue of war or of the chase ; his face was broad, 
with large blue eyes, open and frank features, fine 
teeth, and a well- formed head, altogether expressive 
of that sort of good humour which often lodges with 
a sudden and hasty temper. Pride and jealousy 
there was in his eye, for his life had been spent 
in asserting rights which were constantly Hable to 
invasion; and the prompt, fiery, and resolute dis- 
position of the man had been kept constantly upon 
the alert by the circumstances of his situation. His 
long yellow hair was equally divided on the top of 
his head and upon his brow, and combed down on 
each side to the length of his shoulders; it had but 
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little tendency to gray, although Cedric was ap- 
proaching his sixtieth year. 

His dress was a tunic of forest green, furred at 
the throat and cuffs with what was called minever 
— a kind of fur inferior in quality to ermine, and 
formed, it is believed, of the skin of the gray squir- 
rel. This doublet hung unbuttoned over a close 
dress of scarlet which sat tight to his body; he 
had breeches of the same, but they did not reach 
below the lower part of the thigh, leaving the knee 
exposed. His feet had sandals of the same fashion 
with the peasants, but of finer materials, and secured 
in the front with golden clasps. He had bracelets 
of gold upon his arms, and a broad collar of the 
same precious metal around his neck. About his 
waist he wore a richly studded belt, in which was 
stuck a short, straight, two-edged sword, with a 
sharp point, so disposed as to hang almost perpen- 
dicularly by his side. Behind his seat was hung 
a scarlet cloth cloak lined with fur, and a cap of 
the same materials, richly embroidered, which com- 
pleted the dress of the opulent landholder when he 
chose to go forth. A short boar-spear, with a 
broad and bright steel head, also reclined against 
the back of his chair, which served him, when he 
walked abroad, for the purposes of a staff or of 
a weapon, as chance might require. 

[Such was the hall of Rotherwood, before which 
our travelers wound their horns. A warder pres- 
ently announced them as Prior Aymer of Jorvaulx, 
and the good knight Brian de Bois-Guilbert, on 
their way to a tournament to be held not far from 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche, on the second day from the 
present. Normans though they were, Cedric could 
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not deny them and their retinue hospitality for the 
night, and they were shown to apartments that they 
might change their dress if they chose.] 

He knit his brows, and fixed his eyes for an 
instant on the ground ; as he raised them, the fold- 
ing doors at the bottom of the hall were cast wide, 
and, preceded by the major-domo with his wand, 
and four domestics bearing blazing torches, the 
guests of the evening entered the apartment. 

The Prior Aymer had taken the opportunity af- 
forded him of changing his riding robe for one of 
yet more costly materials, over which he wore a 
cope curiously embroidered. Besides the massive 
golden signet ring which marked his ecclesiastical 
dignity, his fingers, though contrary to the canon, 
were loaded with precious gems; his sandals were 
of the finest leather which was imported from 
Spain; his beard trimmed to as small dimensions 
as his order would possibly permit, and his shaven 
crown concealed by a scarlet cap richly embroidered. 
^ The appearance of the Knight Templar was also 
changed; and though less studiously bedecked with 
ornament, his dress was as rich, and his appear^ 
ance far more commanding, than that of his com- 
panion. He had exchanged his shirt of mail for an 
under tunic of dark purple silk, garnished with 
furs, over which flowed his long robe of spotless 
white in ample folds. The eight-pointed cross of 
his order was cut on the shoulder of his mantle in 
black velvet. The high cap no longer invested his 
brows, which were only shaded by short and thick 
curled hair of raven blackness, corresponding to 
his unusually swart complexion. Nothing could be 
more gracefully majestic than his step and man- 
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ner, had they not been marked by a predominant 
air of haughtiness, easily acquired by the exercise 
of unresisted authority 

When the repast was about to commence, the 
major-domo, or steward, suddenly raising his wand, 
said aloud: "Forbear! Place for the Lady 
Rowena." A side door at the upper end of the hall 
now opened behind the banquet table, and Rowena, 
followed by four female attendants, entered the 
apartment. Cedric, though surprised, and perhaps 
not altogether agreeably so, at his ward appearing 
in public on this occasion, hastened to meet her, 
and to conduct her, with respectful ceremony, to 
the elevated seat at his own right hand appro- 
priated to the lady of the mansion. All stood up 
to receive her ; and, replying to their courtesy by a 
mute gesture of salutation, she moved gracefully 
forward to assume her place at the board 

Formed in the best proportions of her sex, 
Rowena was tall in stature, yet not so much so as 
to attract observation because of superior height. 
Her complexion was exquisitely fair, but the noble 
cast of her head and features prevented the insipid- 
ity which sometimes attaches to fair beauties. Her 
clear blue eye, which sate enshrined beneath a grace- 
ful eyebrow of brown, sufficiently marked to give 
expression to the forehead, seemed capable to 
kindle as well as melt, to command as well as to 
beseech. If mildness were the more natural expres- 
sion of such a combination of features, it was plain 
that, in the present instance, the exercise of habit- 
ual superiority, and the reception of general 
homage, had given to the Saxon lady a loftier char- 
acter, which mingled with and qualified that be- 
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stowed by nature. Her profuse hair, of a colour 
betwixt brown and flaxen, was arranged in a fanci- 
ful and graceful manner in numerous ringlets, to 
form which art had probably aided nature. These 
locks were braided with gems, and being worn at 
full length, intimated the noble birth and free-bom 
condition of the maiden. A golden chain, to which 
was attached a small reliquary of the same metal, 
hung round her neck. She wore bracelets on her 
arms, which were bare. Her dress was an under- 
gown and kirtle of pale sea-green silk, over which 
hung a long, loose robe, which reached to the 
ground, having very wide sleeves, which came 
down, however, very little below the elbow. This 
robe was crimson, and manufactured out of the 
very finest wool. A veil of silk, interwoven with 
gold, was attached to the upper part of it, which 
could be, at the wearer's pleasure, either drawn over 
the face and bosom after the Spanish fashion, or 
disposed as a sort of drapery round the shoulders. 

When Rowena perceived the Knight Templar's 
eyes bent on her with an ardour that, compared with 
the dark caverns under which they moved, gave 
them the effect of lighted charcoal, she drew with 
dignity the veil around her face, as an intimation 
that the determined freedom of his glance was dis- 
agreeable. 

Cedric saw the motion and its cause. " Sir Tem- 
plar," said he, "the cheeks of our Saxon maidens 
have seen too little of the sun to enable them to 
bear the fixed glance of a crusader." 

"If I have offended," replied Sir Brian, "I crave 
your pardon — that is, I crave the Lady Rowena's 
pardon, for my humility will carry me no lower." 
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"The Lady Rowena," said the Prior, "has pun- 
ished us all, in chastising the boldness of my friend. 
Let me hope she will be less cruel to the splendid 
train which are to meet at the tournament." 

[The apology was accepted, and Rowena asked 
for news from the Holy Land. She was not the 
(laughter of Cedric, only his ward ; but he guarded 
her most jealously. His only son had been ban- 
ished for making love to her. This son had gone 
to the Holy Land, and perchance it was^news of 
him that Rowena was eager to hear. The Templar 
began to tell what little he knew ; but] he was in- 
terrupted by Wamba, who had taken his appropri- 
ated seat upon a chair, the back of which was dec- 
orated with two ass' ears, and which was placed 
about two steps behind that of his master, who, 
from time to time, supplied him with victuals from 
his own trencher; a favour, however, which the 
jester shared with the favourite dogs, of whom, as 
we have already noticed, there were several in 
attendance. Here sat Wamba, with a small table 
before him, his heels tucked up against the bar 
of the chair, his cheeks sucked up so as to make his 
jaws resemble a pair of nut-crackers, and his eyes 
half-shut, yet watching with alertness every oppor- 
tunity to exercise his licensed foolery. 

"These truces with the infidels," he exclaimed, 
without caring how suddenly he interrupted the 
stately Templar, " make an old man of me ! " 
' "Go to, knave — how so," said Cedric, his fea- 
tures prepared to receive favourably the .expected 
jest. 

"Because," answered Wamba, "I remember 
three of them in my day, each of which was to 
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endure for the course of fifty years; so that, by 
computation, I must be at least a hundred and 
fifty years old." .... 

. Conversation was here interrupted by the en- 
trance of the porter's page, who announced that 
there was a stranger at the gate, imploring admit- 
tance and hospitality. 

"Admit him," said Cedric, "be he who or what 
he may : a night like that which roars without com- 
pels even wild animals to herd with tame, and to 
seek the protection of man, their mortal foe, rather 
than perish by the elements. Let his wants be min- 
istered to with all care ; look to it, Oswald." 

And the steward left the banqueting hall to see 
the commands of his patron obeyed. 

Oswald, returning, whispered into the ear of his 
master, "It is a Jew, who calls himself Isaac of 
York ; is it fit I should marshal him into the hall ? " 

" Let Gurth do thine office, Oswald," said Wamba 
^.with his usual effrontery; "the swineherd will be 
a fit usher to the Jew." 

"St. Mary," said the Abbot, crossing himself, 
"an unbelieving Jew, and admitted into this pres- 
ence ! " 

" A dog Jew," echoed the Templar, " to approach 
a defender of the Holy Sepulchre ? " 

" By my faith," said Wamba, " it would seem the 
Templars love the Jews' inheritance better than 
they do their company." 

"Peace, my worthy guests," said Cedric, "my 
hospitality must not be bounded by your dislikes. 
If heaven bore with the whole nation of stiff-necked 
unbelievers for more years than a layman can 
number, we may endure the presence of one Jew for 
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a few hours. But I constrain no man to converse 
or to feed with him. Let him have a board and 
a morsel apart." .... 

Introduced with little ceremony, and advancing 
with fear and hesitation, and many a bow of deep 
humility, a tall thin old man, who, however, had 
lost by the habit of stooping much of his actual 
height, approached the lower end of the board. His 
features, keen and regular, with an aquiline nose, 
and piercing black eyes; his high and wrinkled 
forehead, and long gray hair and beard, would have 
been considered as handsome, had they not been 
the marks of a physiognomy peculiar to a race 
which, during those dark ages, was alike detested 
by the credulous and prejudiced vulgar, and perse- 
cuted by the greedy and rapacious nobility, and 
who, perhaps owing to that very hatred and perse- 
cution, had adopted a national character in which 
there was much, to say the least, mean and un- 
amiable. 

The Jew's dress, which appeared to have suffered 
considerably from the storm, was a plain russet 
cloak of many folds, covering a dark purple tunic. 
He had large boots lined with fur, and a belt 
around his waist, which sustained a small knife, to- 
gether with a case for writing materials, but no 
weapon. He wore a high square yellow cap of a 
peculiar fashion, assigned to his nation to distin- 
guish them from Christians, and which he doffed 
with great humiHty at the door of the hall. 

The reception of this person in the hall of Cedric 
the Saxon was such as might have satisfied the 
most prejudiced enemy of the tribes of Israel. Ced- 
ric himselt- coldly nodded in answer to the Jew's 
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repeated salutations, and signed to him to take 
place at the lower end of the table, where, however, 
no one offered to make room for him. On the con- 
trary, as he passed along the file, casting a timid, 
supplicating glance, and turning towards each of 
those who occupied the lower end of the board, the 
Saxon domestics squared their shoulders, and con- 
tinued to devour their supper with great persever- 
ance, paying not the least attention to the wants 
of the new guest. The attendants of the Abbot 
crossed themselves, with looks of pious horror, and 
the very heathen Saracens, as Isaac drew near 
them, curled up their whiskers with indignation, 
and laid their hands on their poniards, as if ready to 
rid themselves by the most desperate means from 
the apprehended contamination of his nearer ap- 
proach 

While Isaac thus stood an outcast in the present 
society, like his people among the nations, looking 
in vain for welcome or resting place, the Pilgrim, 
who sat by the chimney, took compassion upon him, 
and resigned his seat, saying briefly, " Old man, my 
garments are dried, my hunger is appeased; thou 
art both wet and fasting.'' So saying, he gathered 
together and brought to a flame the decaying brands 
which lay scattered on the ample hearth ; took from 
the larger board a mess of pottage and seethed kid, 
placed it upon the small table at which he had 
himself supped, and, without waiting the Jew's 
thanks, went to the other side of the hall, whether 
from unwillingness to hold more close communi- 
cation with the object of his benevolence, or from 
a wish to draw nearer to the upper end of the table, 
seemed uncertain. 
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Had. there been painters in those days capable to 
execute such a subject, the Jew, as he bent his with- 
ered form and expanded his chilled and trembling 
hands over the fire, would have formed no bad em- 
blematical personification of the winter season. 
Having dispelled the cold, he turned eagerly to the 
smoking mess which was placed before him, and 
ate with a haste and an apparent relish that seemed 
to betoken long abstinence from food. 

[The conversation interrupted by Isaac's entrance 
was promptly resumed, and soon turned upon King 
Richard, of whom the Templars were no friends.] 

"I think, friend Cedric,'' said Wamba, interfer- 
ing, "that had Richard of the Lion's Heart been 
wise enough to have taken a fooFs advice, he might 
have stayed at home with his merry Englishmen, 
and left the recovery of Jerusalem to those same 
knights who had most to do with the loss of it." 

"Were there, then, none in the English army," 
said the Lady Rowena, " whose names are worthy 
to be mentioned with the Knights of the Temple 
and of St. John ? " 

"Forgive me, lady," replied De Bois-Guilbert ; 
"the English monarch did indeed bring to Pal- 
estine a host of gallant warriors, second only to 
those whose breasts have been the unceasing bul- 
wark of that blessed land." 

"Second to none," said the Pilgrim, who had 
stood near enough to hear, and had listened to this 
conversation with marked impatience. All turned 
towards the spot from whence this unexpected as- 
severation was heard. " I say," repeated the Pilgrim 
in a firm and strong voice, '* that the English chiv- 
alry were second to none who ever drew sword in 
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defense of the Holy Land. I say besides, for I saw 
ic, that King Richard himself, and five of his 
knights, held a tournament after the taking of 
St. John-de-Acre, as challengers against all comers. 
I say that, on that day, each knight ran three 
courses, and cast to the ground three antagonists. 
I add, that seven of these assailants were Knights 
of the Temple; and Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
well knows the truth of what I tell you." 

[The templar was intensely angry; but at this 
point Cedric begged the Palmer to tell the names of 
the knights who so gallantly upheld the renown of 
England. The champion of Richard mentioned five, 
the name of the sixth he could not remember.] 

"Sir Palmer," said Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
scornfully, "this assumed forgetfulness, after so 
much has been remembered, comes too late to serve 
your purpose. I will myself tell the name of the 
knight before whose lance fortune and my horse's 
fault occasioned my falling; it was the Knight of 
Ivanhoe; nor was there one of the six that, for his 
years, had more renown in arms. Yet this will I 
say, and loudly — that were he in England, and 
durst repeat, in this week's tournament, the chal- 
lenge of St'. John-de-Acre, I, mounted and armed 
as I now am, would give him every advantage of 
weapons, and abide the result." 

"Your challenge would be soon answered," re- 
plied the Palmer, " were your antagonist near you. 
As the matter is, disturb not the peaceful hall with 
vaunts of the issue of a conflict which you well 
know cannot take place. If Ivanhoe ever returns 
from Palestine, I will be his surety that he meets 
you." 
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"A goodly security!" said the Knight Templar; 
" and what do you proffer as a jdedge ? " 

'*^This reliquary," said the Palmer, taking a small 
ivory box from his^ bosoni, and crossing himself, 
"containing a portion of the true cross, brought 
from the monastery of Mount Carmel." 

The Prior of Jorvaulx crossed himself and re- 
peated a pater noster, in which all devoutly joined, 
excepting the Jew, the Mohammedans, and the 
Templar; the latter of whom, without vailing his 
bonnet or testifying any reverence for the alleged 
sanctity of the relic, took from his neck a gold 
chain, which he flung on the board, saying, "Let 
Prior Aymer hold my pledge and that of this name- 
less vagrant, in token that, when the Knight of 
Ivanhoe comes within the four seas of Britain, he 
underlies the challenge of Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
which, if he answer not, I will proclaim him as a 
coward on the walls of every Temple court in 
Europe." 

" It will not need," said the Lady Rowena, break- 
ing silence: "my voice shall be heard, if no other 
in this hall is raised, in behalf of the absent Ivan- 
hoe. I afiirm he will meet fairly every honourable 
challenge. Could my weak warrant add security 
to the inestimable pledge of this holy pilgrim, I 
would pledge name and fame that Ivanhoe gives 
this proud knight the meeting he desires." 

"Lady," said Cedric, "this beseems not; were 
further pledge necessary, I myself, offended, and 
justly offended, as I am, would yet gage my honour 
for the honour of Ivanhoe. But the wager of battle 
is complete, even according to the fantastic fashions 
of Norman chivalry. Is it not, Father Aymer ? " 
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. " It is," replied the Prior ; " and the blessed relic 
and rich chain will I bestow safely in the treasury 
of our convent, until the decision of this warlike 
challenge." 

Ill 

THE JEW AND THE PALMER 

[When the evening meal was finished and the 
guests were escorted to their apartments, the Jew 
was placed in an outer cell, the next but one to 
Gurth, the swineherd; while between them was 
lodged the humble Palmer or Pilgrim. 

At the first sign of daybreak the Pilgrim rose and 
said his prayers. Then he entered the cell of the 
Jew and awakened him with his staff. The poor 
Jew was terribly frightened; but at last recovered 
himself sufficiently to enquire tremblingly what was 
wanted.] 

"I come to tell you,'' said the Palmer, "Ihat if 
you leave not this mansion instantly, and travel not 
with some haste, your journey may prove a danger- 
ous one." 

"Holy father," said the Jew, "whom could it 
interest to endanger so poor a wretch as I am ? " 

" The purpose you can best guess," said the Pil- 
grim; "but rely on this, that when the Templar 
crossed the hall yesternight, he spoke to his Mus- 
sulman slaves in the Saracen language, which I 
well understand, and charged them this morning 
to watch the journey of the Jew, to seize upon him 
when at a convenient distance from the mansion, 
and to conduct him to the castle of Philip de Mal- 
voisin or to that of Reginald Front-de-Boeuf." 
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[The Palmer next entered the cell of Gurth and 
bade him let out the Jew and himself. Gurth only 
growled in reply], "We suffer no visitors to depart 
by stealth at these unseasonable hours.'* 

" Nevertheless," said the Pilgrim, in a command- 
ing tone, "you will not, I think, refuse me that 
favour." 

So saying, he stooped over the bed of the re- 
cumbent swineherd, and whispered something in 
his ear in Saxon. Gurth started up as if electri- 
fied. The Pilgrim, raising his finger in an attitude 
as if to express caution, added, "Gurth, beware; 
thou art wont to be prudent. I say, undo the pos- 
tern ; thou shalt know more anon." 

[The Pilgrim and the Jew traveled safely to- 
gether as far as a hill overlooking Sheffield. The 
Pilgrim pointed to the town lying beneath them, 
and said], "Here, then, we part." 

"Not till you have had the poor Jew's thanks," 
said Isaac ; " for I presume not to ask you to go 
with me to my kinsman Zareth's, who might aid 
me with some means of repaying your good offices." 

"I have already said," answered the Pilgrim, 
"that I desire no recompense. If, among the huge 
I list of thy debtors, thou wilt, for my sake, spare 
the gyves and the dungeon to. some unhappy Chris- 
tian who' stands in thy danger, I shall hold this 
morning's service to thee well bestowed." 

"Stay — stay," said the Jew, laying hold of his 
garment; "something would I do more than this 
— something for thyself. God knows the Jew is 
poor — yes, Isaac is the beggar of his tribe — but 
forgive me should I guess what thou most lackest 
at this moment." 
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" If thou wert to guess truly," said the Palmer, 
"it is what thou canst not supply, wert thou as 
wealthy as thou sayest thou art poor." 

" As I say ! " echoed the Jew. " Oh! beUeve it, I 
say but the truth; I am a plundered, indebted, dis- 
tressed man. Hard hands have wrung from me my 
goods, my money, my ships, and all that I pos- 
sessed. Yet I can tell thee what thou lackest, and, 
it may be, supply it, too. Thy wish even now is 
for a horse and armour." 

[The Palmer was startled, and attempted to de- 
fend the humble character he had assumed ; but the 
Jew had seen in the folds of his gown a knight's 
chain and spurs of gold.] 

" In the town of Leicester all men know the rich 
Jew, Kirjath Jairam of Lombardy; give him this 
scroll. He hath on sale six Milan harnesses, the 
worst would suit a crowned head ; ten goodly steeds, 
the worst might mount a king, were he to do battle 
for his throne. Of these he will give thee thy 
choice, with everything else that .can furnish thee 
forth for the tournament; when it is over, thou 
wilt return them safely — unless thou shouldst 
have wherewith to pay their value to the owner/' 

IV 

THE TOURNAMENT 

The passage of arms, as it was called, which 
was to take place at Ashby, in the county of Leices- 
ter, as champions of the first renown were to take 
the field in the presence of Prince John himself, 
who was expected to grace the lists, had attracted 
universal attention, and an immense confluence of 
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persons of all ranks hastened upon the appointed 
morning to the place of combat. 

The scene was singularly romantic. On the verge 
of a wood, which approached to within a mile of 
the town of Ashby, was an extensive meadow of 
the finest and most beautiful green turf, surrounded 
on one side by the forest, and fringed on the other 
by straggling oak trees, some of which had grown 
to an immense size. The ground, as if fashioned 
on purpose for the martial display which was in- 
tended, sloped gradually down on all sides to a 
level bottom, which was inclosed for the lists with 
strong palisades, forming a space of a quarter of a 
mile in length, and about half as broad. The form 
of the inclosure was an oblong square, save that 
the comers were considerably rounded off, in order 
to afford more convenience for the spectators. The 
openings for the entry of the combatants were at 
the northern and southern extremities of the lists, 
accessible by strong wooden gates, each wide enough 
to admit two horsemen riding abreast. At each of 
these portals were stationed two heralds, attended 
by six trumpets, as many pursuivants, and a strong 
body of men-at-arms, for maintaining order, and 
ascertaining the quality of the knights who pro- 
posed to engage in this martial game. 

On a platform beyond the southern entrance, 
formed by a natural elevation of the ground, were 
pitched five magnificent pavilions, adorned with 
pennons of russet and black, the chosen colours of 
the five knights challengers. The cords of the tents 
were of the same colour. Before each pavilion was 
suspended the shield of the knight by whom it was 
occupied, and beside it stood his squire, quaintly 
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disguised as a salvage or silvan man, or in some 
other fantastic dress, according to the taste of his 
master and the character he was pleased to assume 
during the game. The central pavilion, as the place 
of honour, had been assigned to Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, whose renown in all games of chivalry, 
no less than his connexion with the knights who 
had undertaken this passage of arms, had occa- 
sioned him to be eagerly received into the company 
of the challengers and even adopted as their chief 
and leader, though he had so recently joined them. 
On one side of his tent were pitched those of 
Reginald Front-de-Boeuf and Richard [Philip] de 
Malvoisin, and on the other was the pavilion of 
Hugh de Grantmesnil, a noble baron in the vicinity, 
whose ancestor had been Lord High Steward of 
England in the time of the Conqueror and his son 
William Rufus. Ralph de Vipont, a knight of St. 
John of Jerusalem, who had some ancient posses- 
sions at a place called Heather, near Ashby-de- 
la-Zouche, occupied the fifth pavilion. From the 
entrance into the lists a gently sloping passage, ten 
yards in breadth, led up to the platform on which 
the tents were pitched. It was strongly secured by 
a palisade on each side, as was the esplanade in 
front of the pavilions, and the whole was guarded 
by men-at-arms. 

The northern access to the lists terminated in a 
similar entrance of thirty feet in breadth, at the 
extremity of which was a large inclosed space for 
such knights as might be disposed to enter the lists 
with the challengers, behind which were placed tents 
containing refreshments of every kind for their 
accommodation, with armourers, farriers, and other 
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attendants, in readiness to give their services 
wherever they might be necessary. 

The exterior of the lists was in part occupied by 
temporary galleries, spread with tapestry and car- 
pets, and accommodated with cushions for the 
convenience of those ladies and nobles who were 
expected to attend the tournament. A narrow 
space betwixt these galleries and the lists gave 
accommodation for yeomanry and spectators of a 
better degree than the mere vulgar, and might be 
compared to the pit of a theater. The promiscu- 
ous multitude arranged themselves • upon large 
banks of tiirf prepared for the purpose, which, 
aided by the natural elevation of the ground, en- 
abled them to overlook the galleries and obtain a 
fair view into the lists. Besides the accommoda- 
tions which these stations afforded, many hundreds 
had perched themselves on the branches of the 
trees which surrounded the meadow; and even the 
steeple of a country church, at some distance, was 
crowded with spectators. 

It only remains to notice respecting the general 
arrangement, that one gallery in the very centre of 
the eastern side of the lists, and consequently ex- 
actly opposite to the spot where the shock of the 
combat was to take place, was raised higher than 
the others, more richly decorated, and graced by 
a sort of throne and canopy, on which the royal 
arms were emblazoned. Squires, pages, and yeo- 
men in rich liveries waited around this place of 
honour, which was designed for Prince John and 
his attendants. Opposite to this gallery was an- 
other, elevated to the same height, on the western 
side of the lists ; and more gaily, if less sumptuously, 
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decorated than that destined for the Prince himself. 
A train of pages and of young maidens, the most 
beautiful who could be selected, gaily dressed in 
fancy habits of green and pink, surrounded a throne 
decorated in the same colours. Among pennons 
and flags bearing wounded hearts, burning hearts, 
bleeding hearts, bows and quivers, and all the com- 
monplace emblems of the triumphs of Cupid, a 
blazoned inscription informed the spectators that 
this seat of honour was designed for La Royne de la 
Beaulte et des Amours, But who was to represent 
the Queen of Beauty and of Love on the present 
occasion no one was prepared to guess. 

[Crowds were now pouring in from every direc- 
tion, and the seats were beginning to fill. Cedric 
and his friends placed themselves in certain of the 
higher tier of seats ; while in the open space below, 
corresponding to the pit of a theater, the poorer 
gentry and well-to-do yeomen hustled each other 
for the best places. Among these Isaac of York 
was trying to make room on the front seat for 
himself and his daughter, amid the execrations of 
all about. 

Prince John and his retinue had now entered the 
arena.] 

In his joyous caracole round the lists, the atten- 
tion of the Prince was called by the commotion, not 
yet subsided, which had attended the ambitious 
movement of Isaac toward the higher places of the 
assembly. The quick eye of Prince John instantly 
recognized the Jew, but was much more agreeably 
attracted by the beautiful daughter of Zion, who, 
terrified by the tumult, clung close to the arm of her 
aged father. 
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The figiire of Rebecca might indeed have com- 
pared with the proudest beauties of England, even 
though it had been judged by as shrewd a connois- 
seur as Prince John. Her form was exquisitely 
symmetrical, and was shown to advantage by a sort 
of Eastern dress, which she wore according to the 
fashion of the females of her nation. Her turban 
of yellow silk suited well with the darkness of her 
complexion. The brilliancy of her eyes, the superb 
arch of her eyebrows, her well-formed aquiline 
nose, her teeth as white as pearl, and the profusion 
of her sable tresses, which, each arranged in its own 
little spiral of twisted curls, fell down upon as much 
of a lovely neck and bosom as a simarre of the 
richest Persian silk, exhibiting flowers in their 
natural colours embossed upon a purple ground, 
permitted to be visible — all these constituted a 
combination of loveliness which yielded not to the 
most beautiful of the maidens who surrounded her. 
It is true, that of the golden and pearl-studded 
clasps which closed her vest from the throat to the 
waist, the three uppermost were left unfastened on 
account of the heat, which something enlarged the 
prospect to which we allude. A diamond necklace, 
with pendants of inestimable value, were by this 
means also made more conspicuous. The feather 
of an ostrich, fastened in her turban by an agraffe 
set with brilliants, was another distinction of the 
beautiful Jewess, scoffed and sneered at by the 
proud dames who sat above her, but secretly 
envied by those who affected to deride them. 

[Willing to do the Jew a service, in view of 
certain money dealings which they had, the Prince 
interfered in behalf of Isaac, and ended by order- 
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ing him up into the seats occupied by Cedric and 
his friends, greatly to their indignation. Even the 
Jew himself begged to be excused, but the Prince 
would not permit it.] 

"Up, infidel dog, when I command you,'' said 
Prince John, "or I will have thy swarthy hide 
stript off and tanned for horse-f urniture ! " 

Thus urged, the Jew began to ascend the steep 
and narrow steps which led up to the gallery. 

"Let me see," said the Prince, "who dare stop 
him ! " fixing his eye on Cedric, whose attitude inti- 
mated his intention to hurl the Jew down headlong. 

The catastrophe was prevented by the clown 
Wamba, who, springing betwixt his master and 
Isaac, and exclaiming, in answer to the Prince's 
defiance, " Marry that will I ! " opposed to the beard 
of the Jew a shield of brawn, which he plucked 
from beneath his cloak, and with which, doubtless, 
he had furnished himself lest the tournament should 
have proved longer than his appetite could endure 
abstinence. Finding the abomination of his tribe 
opposed to his very nose, while the Jester at the 
same time flourished his wooden sword above his 
head, the Jew recoiled, missed his footing, and 
rolled down the steps — an excellent jest to the 
spectators, who set up a loud laughter, in which 
Prince John and his attendants heartily joined. 

" Deal me the prize, cousin Prince," said Wamba ; 
" I have vanquished my foe in fair fight with sword 
and shield," he added, brandishing the brawn in 
one hand and the wooden sword in the other. 

[This was too much, and the Prince was content 
to make room for Isaac in the front rank in the 
space below. But for pay he took at parting 
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Isaac's bag of byzants, flinging Wamba a couple 
of gold pieces. 

It was now decided that the throne of the Queen 
of Love and Beauty should remain vacant on the 
first day, and that the successful knight in that 
day's contests should choose whom he would to sit 
in that place for the sports of the second day. 
After this decision had been announced, Prince 
John ordered the heralds to proclaim the laws of 
the tournament, which were as follows:] 

First, the five challengers were to undertake all 
comers. 

Secondly, any knight proposing to combat might, 
if he pleased, select a special antagonist from among 
the challengers, by touching his shield. If he did 
so with the reverse of his lance, the trial of skill 
was made with what were called the arms of cour- 
tesy, that is, with lances at whose extremity a piece 
of round flat board was fixed, so that no danger 
was encountered, save from the shock of the horses 
and riders. But if the shield was touched with the 
sharp end of the lance, the combat was understood 
to be at outrance, that is, the knights were to fight 
with sharp weapons, as in actual battle. 

Thirdly, when the knights present had accom- 
plished their vow, by each of them breaking five 
lances, the Prince was to declare the victor in the 
first day's tourney, who should receive as prize a 
war-horse of exquisite beauty and matchless 
strength ; and in addition to this reward of valour, 
it was now declared, he should have the peculiar 
honour of naming the Queen of Love and Beauty, 
by whom the prize should be given on the ensuing 
day. 
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Fourthly, it was announced that, on the second 
day, there should be a general tournament, in which 
all the knights present, who were desirous to win 
praise, might take part ; and being divided into two 
bands, of equal numbers, might fight it out manfully 
until the signal was given by Prince John to cease 
the combat. The elected Queen of Love and Beauty 
was then to crown the knight whom the Prince 
should adjudge to have borne himself best in this 
second day, with a coronet composed of thin gold 
plate, cut into the shape of a laurel crown. On 
this second day the knightly games ceased. But on 
that which was to follow, feats of archery, of bull- 
baiting, and other popular amusements were to be 
practiced, for the more immediate amusement of 
the populace. In this manner did Prince John 
endeavour to lay the foundation of a popularity 
which he was perpetually throwing down by some 
inconsiderate act of wanton aggression upon the 
feelings and prejudices of the people. ' 

The lists now presented a most splendid spectacle. 
The sloping galleries were crowded with all that 
was noble, great, wealthy, and beautiful in the 
northern and midland parts of England; and the 
contrast of the various dresses of these dignified 
spectators rendered the view as gay as it was rich, 
while the interior and lower space, filled with the 
substantial burgesses and yeomen of merry Eng- 
land, formed, in their more plain attire, a dark 
fringe, or border, around this circle of brilliant 
embroidery, relieving, and at the same time setting 
oflF, its splendour. 

The heralds finished their proclamation with their 
usual cry of " Largesse, largesse, gallant knights ! " 
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and gold and silver pieces were showered on them 
from the galleries, it being a high point of chivalry 
to exhibit Hberality toward those whom the age 
accounted at once the secretaries and the historians 
of honour. The bounty of the spectators was ac- 
knowledged by the customary shouts of "Love of 
ladies — Death of champions — Honour to the gen- 
erous — Glory to the brave!" To which the more 
humble spectators added their acclamations, and a 
numerous band of trumpeters the flourish of their 
martial instruments. When these sounds had 
ceased, the heralds withdrew from the lists in gay 
and glittering procession, and none remained within 
them save the marshals of the field, who, armed 
cap-a-pie, sat on horseback, motionless as statues, 
at the opposite ends of the lists. Meantime, tlie 
inclosed space at the northern extremity of the lists, 
large as it was, was now completely crowded with 
knights desirous to prove their skill against the 
challengers, and, when viewed from the galleries, 
presented the appearance of a sea of waving plum- 
age, intermixed with glistening helmets and tall 
lances, to the extremities of which were, in many 
cases, attached small pennons of about a span's 
breadth, which, fluttering in the air as the breeze 
caught them, joined with the restless motion of the 
feathers to add liveliness to the scene. 

At length the barriers were opened, and five 
knights chosen by lot, advanced slowly into the 
area; a single champion riding in front, and the 
other four following in pairs. All were splendidly 
armed, and my Saxon authority (in the Wardour 
Manuscript) records at great length their devices, 
their colours, and the embroidery of their horse 
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trappings. It is unnecessary to be particular on 
these subjects. To borrow lines from a contem- 
porary poet, who has written but too little — 

The knights are dust, 

And their good swords are rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 

Their escutcheons have long mouldered from the 
walls of their castles. Their castles themselves are 
but green mounds and shattered ruins: the place 
that once knew them knows them no more — nay, 
many a race since theirs has died out and been 
forgotten in the very land which they occupied 
with all the authority of feudal proprietors and 
feudal lords. What, then, would it avail the reader 
to know their names, or the evanescent symbols of 
their martial rank? 

Now, however, no whit anticipating the oblivion 
which awaited their names and feats, the champions 
advanced through the lists, restraining their fiery 
steeds, and compelling them to move slowly, while, 
at the same time, they exhibited their paces, to- 
gether with the grace and dexterity of the riders. 
As the procession entered the lists, the sound of a 
wild barbaric music was heard from behind the tents 
of the challengers, where the performers were con- 
cealed. It was of Eastern origin, having been 
brought from the Holy Land; and the mixture of 
the cymbals and bells seemed to bid welcome at 
once:, and defiance, to the knights as they advanced. 
With the eyes of an immense concourse of spec- 
tators fixed upon them, the five knights advanced 
up the platform upon which the tents of the chal- 
lengers stood, and there separating themselves, each 
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touched slightly, and with the reverse of his lance, 
the shield of the antagonist to whom he wished to 
oppose himself. The lower order of spectators in 
general — nay, many of the higher class, and it is 
even said several of the ladies — were rather dis- 
appointed at the champions choosing the arms of 
courtesy. For the same sort of persons who, in 
the present day, applaud most highly the deepest 
tragedies were then interested in a tournament 
exactly in proportion to the danger incurred by the 
champions engaged. 

Having intimated their more pacific purpose, the 
champions retreated to the extremity of the lists, 
where they remained drawn up in a line ; while the 
challengers, sallying each from his pavilion, 
mounted their horses, and, headed by Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, descended from the platform and 
opposed themselves individually to the knights who 
had touched their respective shields. 

At the flourish of clarions and trumpets, they 
started out against each other at full gallop; and 
such was the superior dexterity or good fortune of 
the challengers, that those opposed to Bois-Guil- 
bert, Malvoisin, and Front-de-Boeuf rolled on the 
ground. The antagonist of Grantmesnil, instead 
of bearing his lance-point fair against the crest or 
the shield of his enemy, swerved so much from the 
direct line as to break the weapon athwart the per- 
son of his opponent — a circumstance which was 
accounted more disgraceful than that of being 
actually unhorsed, because the latter might happen 
from accident, whereas the former evinced awk- 
wardness and want of management of the weapon 
and of the horse. The fifth knight alone main- 
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tained the honour of his party, and parted fairly 
with the Knight of St John, both splintering their 
lances without advantage on either side. 

The shouts of the multitude, together with the 
acclamations of the heralds and the clangour of 
the trumpets, announced the triumph of the victors 
and the defeat of the vanquished. The former re- 
treated to their pavilions, and the latter, gathering 
themselves up as they could, withdrew from the 
lists in disgrace and dejection, to agree with their 
victors concerning the redemption of their arms 
and their horses, which, according to the laws of 
the tournament, they had forfeited. The fifth of 
their number also tarried in the lists long enough 
to be greeted by the applause of the spectators, 
amongst whom he retreated, to the aggravation, 
doubtless, of his companions' mortification. 

A second and a third party of knights took the 
field; and although they had various success, yet, 
upon the whole, the advantage decidedly remained 
with the challengers, not one of whom lost his 
seat or swerved from his charge — misfortunes 
which befell one or two of their antagonists in each 
encounter. The spirits, therefore, of those op- 
posed to them seemed to be considerably damped 
by their continued success. Three knights only 
appeared on the fourth entry, who, avoiding the 
shields of Bois-Guilbert and Front-de-Boeuf, con- 
tented themselves with touching those of the three 
other knights who had not altogether manifested 
the same strength and dexterity. This politic selec- 
tion did not alter the fortune of the field ; the chal- 
lengers were still successful. One of their antago- 
nists was overthrown; and both the others failed 
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in the attaint,^ that is, in striking the helmet and 
shield of their antagonist firmly and strongly, with 
the lance held in a direct line, so that the weapon 
might break unless the champion was overthrown. 

After this fourth encounter, there was a consid- 
erable pause; nor did it appear that any one was 
very desirous of renewing the contest. The spec- 
tators murmured among themselves; for, among 
the challengers, Malvoisin and Front-de-Bceuf were 
unpopular from their characters, and the others, 
except Grantmesnil, were disliked as strangers and 
foreigners 

The pause in the tournament was still uninter- 
rupted, excepting by the voices of the heralds ex- 
claiming: "Love of ladies, splintering of lances! 
stand forth, gallant knights, fair eyes look upon 
your deeds ! *' 

The music, also, of the challengers breathed from 
time to time wild bursts expressive of triumph or 
defiance, while the clowns grudged a holiday which 
seemed to pass away in inactivity ; and old knights 
and nobles lamented in whispers the decay of mar- 
tial spirit, spoke of the triumphs of their younger 
days, but agreed that the land did not now supply 
dames of such transcendent beauty as had animated 
the jousts of former times. Prince John began to 
talk to his attendants about making ready the ban- 
quet, and the necessity of adjudging the prize to 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who had, with a single 
spear, overthrown two knights and foiled a third. 

At length, as the Saracenic music of the chal- 



^This term of chivalry transferred to the law gives the 
phrase of being attainted of treason. 
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lengers concluded one of those long and hig^h 
flourishes with which they had broken the silence 
of the lists, it was answered by a solitary trumpet, 
which breathed a note of defiance from the north- 
ern extremity. All eyes were turned to see the new 
champion which these sounds announced, and no 
sooner were the barriers opened than he paced 
into the lists. As far as could be judged of a man 
sheathed in armour, the new adventurer did not 
greatly exceed the middle size, and seemed to be 
rather slender than strongly made. His suit of 
armour was formed of steel, richly inlaid with 
gold, and the device on his shield was a young oak 
tree pulled up by the roots, with the Spanish word 
Desdichado, signifying Disinherited. He was 
mounted on a gallant black horse, and as he passed 
through the lists he gracefully saluted the Prince 
and the ladies by lowering his lance. The dexterity 
with which he managed his steed, and something 
of youthful grace which he displayed in his man- 
ner, won him the favour of the multitude, which 
some of the lower classes expressed by calling out, 
*' Touch Ralph de Vipont's shield — touch the Hos- 
pitaller's shield; he has the least sure seat, he is 
your cheapest bargain." 

The champion, moving onward amid these well- 
meant hints, ascended the platform by the sloping 
alley which led to it from the lists, and, to the 
astonishment of all present, riding straight up to 
the central pavilion, struck with the sharp end of 
his spear the shield of Brian de Bois-Guilbert until 
it rang again. All stood astonished at his pre- 
sumption, but none more than the redoubted knight 
whom he had thus defied to mortal combat, and 
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who, little expecting so rude a challenge, was 
standing carelessly at the door of the pavilion. 

" Have you confessed yourself, brother," said the 
Templar, " and have you heard mass this morning, 
that you peril your life so frankly ? " 

"I am fitter to meet death than thor art," an- 
swered the Disinherited Knight; for by ^his name 
the stranger had recorded himself in the books of 
the tourney. 

"Then take your place in the lists," said Bois- 
Guilbert, "and look your last upon the sun; for 
this night thou shalt sleep in paradise." 

" Gramercy for thy courtesy," replied the Disin- 
herited Elnight, "and to requite it, I advise thee 
to take a fresh horse and a new lance, for by my 
honour you will need both." 

Having expressed himself thus confidently, he 
reined his horse backward down the slope which 
he had ascended, and compelled him in the same 
manner to move backward through the lists, till 
he reached the northern extremity, where he re- 
mained stationary, in expectation of his antagonist. 
This feat of horsemanship again attracted the 
applause of the multitude. 

However incensed at his adversary for the pre- 
cautions which he recommended, Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert did not neglect his advice ; for his honour 
was too nearly concerned to permit his neglecting 
any means which might ensure victory over his pre- 
sumptuous opponent. He changed his horse for a 
proved and fresh one of great strength and spirit. 
He chose a new and tough spear, lest the wood of 
the former might have been strained in the previous 
encounters he had sustained. Lastly, he laid aside 
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his shield, which had received some little damage, 
and received another from his squires. His first 
had only borne the general device of his rider, rej>- 
resenting two knights riding upon one horse, an 
emblem expressive of the original humility and 
poverty of the Templars, qualities which they had 
since exchanged for the arrogance and wealth that 
finally occasioned their suppression. Bois-Guil- 
bert*s new shield bore a raven in full flight, holding 
in its claws a skull, and bearing the motto, Gare 
le Corbeau, 

When the two champions stood opposed to each 
other at the two extremities of the lists, the public 
expectation was strained to the highest pitch. Few 
augured the possibility that the encounter could 
terminate well for the Disinherited Knight; yet his 
courage and gallantry secured the general good 
wishes of the spectators. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the signal, 
than the champions vanished from their posts with 
the speed of lightning, and closed in the centre of 
the lists with the shock of a thunderbolt. The 
lances burst into shivers up to the very grasp, and 
it seemed at the moment that both knights had 
fallen, for the shock had made each horse recoil 
backward upon its haunches. The address of the 
riders recovered their steeds by use of the bridle 
and spur; and having glared on each other for an 
instant with eyes which seemed to flash fire through 
the bars of their visors, each made a demi-volte, 
and, retiring to the extremity of the lists, received 
a fresh lance from the attendants. 

A loud shout from the spectators, waving of 
scarfs and handkerchiefs, and general acclamations. 
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attested the interest taken by the spectators in this 
encounter — the most equal, as well as the best 
performed, which had graced the day. But no 
sooner had the knights resiuned their station than 
the clamour of applause was hushed into a silence 
so deep and so dead that it seemed the multitude 
were afraid even to breathe. 

A few minutes' pause having been allowed, that 
the combatants and their horses might recover 
breath, Prince John with his truncheon signed to 
the trumpets to sound the onset. The champions a 
second time sprung from their stations, and closed 
in the centre of the lists, with the same speed, the 
same dexterity, the same violence, but not the same 
equal fortune as before. 

In this second encounter, the Templar aimed at 
the centre of his antagonist's shield, and struck it 
so fair and forcibly that his spear went to shivers, 
and the Disinherited Knight reeled in his saddle. 
On the other hand, that champion had in the be- 
ginning of his career directed the point of his lance 
toward Bois-Guilbert's shield, but, changing his 
aim almost in the moment of encounter, he ad- 
dressed it to the helmet, a mark more difficult to 
hit, but which, if attained, rendered the shock more 
irresistible. Fair and true he hit the Norman on 
the visor, where his lance's point kept hold of the 
bars. Yet, even at this disadvantage, the Templar 
sustained his high reputation ; and had not the girths 
of his saddle biirst, he might not have' been un- 
horsed. As it chanced, however, saddle, horse, and 
man rolled on the ground under a cloud of dust. 

To extricate himself from the stirrups and fallen 
steed was to the Templar scarce the work of a 
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moment ; and, stung with madness, both at his dis- 
grace and at the acclamations with which it was 
hailed by the spectators, he drew his sword and 
waved it in defiance of his conqueror. The Disin- 
herited Knight sprung from his steed, and also 
unsheathed his sword. The marshals of the field, 
however, spurred their horses between them, and 
reminded them that the laws of the tournament did 
not, on the present occasion, permit this species of 
encounter. 

" We shall meet again, I trust," said the Templar, 
casting a resentful glance at his antagonist; "and 
where there are none to separate us." 

"If we do not," said the Disinherited Knight, 
"the fault shall not be mine. On foot or horse- 
back, with spear, with axe, or with sword, I am 
alike ready to encounter thee." 

More and angrier words would have been ex- 
changed, but the marshals, crossing their lances 
betwixt them, compelled them to separate. The 
Disinherited Knight returned to his first station, 
and Bois-Guilbert to his tent, where he remained 
for the rest of the day in an agony of despair. 

Without alighting from his horse, the conqueror 
called for a bowl of wine, and opening the beaver, 
or lower part of his helmet, announced that he 
quaffed it, "To all true English hearts, and to the 
confusion of foreign tyrants." He then com- 
manded his trumpet to sound a defiance to the chal- 
lengers, and desired a herald to announce to them 
that he should make no election, but was willing to 
encounter them in the order in which they pleased 
to advance against him. 

The gigantic Front-de-Boeuf, armed in sable 
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armour, was the first who took the field. He bore 
on a white shield a black bull's head, half defaced 
by the numerous encounters which he had under- 
gone, and bearing the arrogant motto, Cave, Adsum, 
Over this champion the Disinherited Knight ob- 
tained a slight but decisive advantage. Both 
knights broke their lances fairly, but Front-de- 
Boeuf, who lost a stirrup in the encounter, was 
adjudged to have the disadvantage. 

In the stranger's third encounter with Sir Philip 
Malvoisin he was equally successful; striking that 
baron so forcibly on the casque that the laces of the 
helmet broke, and Malvoisin, only saved from fall- 
ing by being unhelmeted, was declared vanquished 
like his companions. 

In his fourth combat with De Grantmesnil the 
Disinherited Knight showed as much courtesy as 
he had hitherto evinced courage and dexterity. De 
Grantmesnirs horse, which was young and violent, 
reared and plunged in the course of the career so 
as to disturb the rider's aim, and the stranger 
declining to take the advantage which this accident 
aflForded him, raised his lance, and passing his 
antagonist without touching him, wheeled his horse 
and rode back again to his own end of the lists, 
offering his antagonist, by a herald, the chance of 
a second encounter. This De Grantmesnil de- 
clined, avowing himself vanquished as much by the 
courtesy as by the address of his opponent. 

Ralph de Vipont summed up the list of the 
stranger's triumphs, being hurled to the ground with 
such force that the blood gushed from his nose and 
his mouth, and he was borne senseless from the 
lists. 
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The acclamations of thousands applauded the 
unanimous award of the Prince and marshals, an- 
nouncing that day*s honours to the Disinherited 
Knight. 

V 

THE DISINHERITED KNIGHT 

[As the Disinherited Knight came forward to 
receive the war horse, which was to be the reward 
of his valor, Prince John trembled with fear lest 
the unknown might be his brother Richard returned 
to claim his own, and upset the Prince's plans to 
usurp the throne. He was not half satisfied when 
one of his followers pointed out that the strange 
knight was at least three inches shorter than Rich- 
ard, and smaller in every way.] 

The horse was led into the lists by two grooms 
richly dressed, the animal itself fully accoutred with 
the richest war furniture; which, however, scarcely 
added to the value of the noble creature in the eyes 
of those who were judges. Laying one hand upon 
the pommel of the saddle, the Disinherited Knight 
vaulted at once upon the back of the steed without 
making use of the stirrup, and brandishing aloft 
his lance, rode twice round the lists, exhibiting the 
points and paces of the horse with the skill of a 
perfect horseman. 

In the meantime, the Prior of Jorvaulx had re- 
minded the Prince that the victor must now display 
his good judgment, instead of his valor, by selecting 
from among the beauties who graced the galleries 
a lady who should fill the throne of the Queen of 
Beauty and of Love, and deliver the prize of the 
tourney upon the ensuing day. ^ 
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"Sir Disinherited Knight," said Prince John, 
" since that is the only title by which we can address 
you, it is now your duty as well as privilege, to 
name the fair lady, who, as Queen of Honour and 
of Love, is to preside over next day*s festival." 

The Prince could not help dropping a hint that 
Alicia, daughter of one of his followers, was held 
the first beauty at his court. 

"Nevertheless," he concluded, "it is your un- 
doubted prerogative to confer on whom you please 
this crown, by the delivery of which to the lady of 
your choice, the election of tomorrow's Queen will 
be formal and complete. — Raise your lance." 

The Knight obeyed; and Prince John placed 
upon its point a coronet of green satin, having 
around its edge a circle of gold, the upper edge of 
which was relieved by arrow points and hearts 
placed interchangeably, like the strawberry leaves 
and balls upon a ducal crown. 

[The Knight paced round the lists as slowly as 
he had hitherto ridden swiftly, seeming to exercise 
his right of inspecting the fair faces which adorned 
that splendid circle.] 

It was worth while to see the different conduct 
of the beauties who underwent this examination, 
during the time it was proceeding. Some blushed ; 
some asstuned an air of pride and dignity; some 
looked straight forward, and essayed to seem utterly 
unconscious of what was going on ; some drew back 
in alarm, which was perhaps affected; some en- 
deavoured to forbear smiling; and there were two 
or three who laughed outright. There were also 
some who dropped their veils over their charms; 
but as the Wardour manuscript says these were fair 
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ones of ten years* standing, it may be supposed that, 
having had their full share of such vanities, they 
were willing to withdraw their claim in order to 
give a fair chance to the rising beauties of the 
age. 

At length the champion paused beneath the bal- 
cony in which the Lady Rowena was placed, and 
the expectation of the spectators was excited to the 
utmost 

Whether from indecision or some other motive of 
hesitation, the champion of the day remained sta- 
tionary for more than a minute, while the eyes of 
the silent audience were riveted upon his motions; 
and then, gradually and gracefully sinking the point 
of his lance, he deposited the coronet which it sup- 
ported at the feet of the fair Rowena. The trum- 
pets instantly sounded, while the heralds proclaimed 
the Lady Rowena the Queen of Beauty and of Love 
for the ensuing day, menacing with suitable 
penalties those who should be disobedient to her 
authority. They then repeated their cry of " Lar- 
gesse," to which Cedric, in the height of his joy, 
replied by an ample donative 

There was some murmuring among the damsels 
of Norman descent, who were as much unused to 
see the preference given to a Saxon beauty as the 
Norman nobles were to sustain defeat in the games 
of chivalry which they themselves had introduced. 
But these sounds of disaffection were drowned by 
the popular shout of " Long live the Lady Rowena, 
the chosen and lawful Queen of Love and of 
Beauty ! " To which many in the lower area added, 
" Long live the Saxon Princess ! long live the race 
of the immortal Alfred!" 
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[Isaac of York had recognized in the Disinherited 
Knight his friend of the day before, and wrung his 
hands at every clash which the good armor and the 
gallant steed sustained. Rebecca maintained that 
a knight who was so reckless of his own person 
surely had a right to expose his steed and armor in 
the same way. 

No sooner had the Knight retired to his pavilion 
than numberless squires and pages crowded forward 
to assist him in disarming and to offer him refresh- 
ment ; but he would have no squire but Gurth, the 
swineherd of Rotherwood, who was concealed in a 
long Norman cloak, with a hood which covered his 
features. 

Scarcely had our Knight finished a hasty meal 
when Gurth announced that five men, each leading 
a ))arbed steed, wished to speak with his master. 
These were the forfeited horses and armor of the 
five knights he had overthrown, which he might 
retain or return for ransom. In the case of four 
of them he accepted an offered ransom of one 
hundred zecchins ; but from Bois-Guilbert he would 
accept neither ransom nor armor, as there was 
deadly feud between them, which they must fight 
out on some future occasion. 

Of the four hundred zecchins given by the four 
other knights, he gave half to the squires, heralds, 
and attendants, while the remaining half he sent by 
Gurth to satisfy Isaac of York for the horse and 
arms his credit had supplied. 

Isaac priced the armor at eighty zecchins, which 
Gurth paid; but as the messenger was departing, 
Rebecca drew him into a side room and gave him 
a bag containing a hundred, saying that her father 
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returned the eighty, and added twenty for Gurth 
himself. 

On his way home Gurth fell in with a party of 
outlaws, who, strangely enough when they knew 
who he was and from whom he came, sent him on 
his way with all his money.] 

[On the second day, all the knights were to par- 
ticipate in a general melee. They were divided 
into two parties, one headed of course by the Dis- 
inherited Knight, and the other by Bois-Guilbert, 
Avho was reckoned to have come off second best in 
the contest of the day before. 

As the time arrived the spectators once more 
crowded the galleries, the knights were evenly 
divided, just fifty on a side, and the laws of the 
tournament were proclaimed.] 

The marshals then withdrew from the lists, and 
William de Wyvil, with a voice of thunder, pro- 
nounced the signal words, '' Laissez aller!" The 
trumpets sounded as he spoke; the spears of the 
champions were at once lowered and placed in the 
rests; the spurs were dashed into the flanks of the 
horses; and the two foremost ranks of either party 
rushed upon each other in full gallop, and met in 
the middle of the lists with a shock the sound of 
which was heard at a mile's distance. The rear 
rank of each party advanced at a slow pace to sus- 
tain the defeated, and follow up the success of the 
victors, of their party. 

The champions thus encountering each other with 
the utmost fury, and with alternate success, the tide 
of battle seemed to flow now toward the southern, 
now toward the northern, extremity of the lists, as 
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the one or the other party prevailed. Meantime the 
clang of the blows and the shouts of the combatants 
mixed fearfully with the sound of the trumpets, 
and drowned the groans of those who fell, and lay 
rolling defenceless beneath the feet of the horses. 
The splendid armor of, the combatants was now 
defaced with dust and blood, and gave way at every 
stroke of the sword and battle-ax. The gay plum- 
age, shorn from the crests, drifted upon the breeze 
like snowflakes. All that was beautiful and grace- 
ful in the martial array had disappeared, and what 
was now visible was only calculated to awake ter- 
ror or compassion 

Amid the varied fortunes of the combat, the eyes 
of all endeavoured to discover the leaders of each 
band, who, mingling in the thick of the fight, en- 
couraged their companions both by voice and 
example. Both displayed great feats of gallantry, 
nor did either Bois-Guilbert or the Disinherited 
Knight find in the ranks opposed to them a cham- 
pion who could be termed their unquestioned match. 
They repeatedly endeavoured to single out each 
other, spurred by mutual animosity, and aware that 
the fall of either leader might be considered as 
decisive of victory. Such, however, was the crowd 
and confusion that, during the earlier part of the 
conflict, their efforts to meet were unavailing, and 
they were repeatedly separated by the eagerness of 
their followers, each of whom was anxious to win 
honour by measuring his strength against the leader 
of the opposite party. 

But when the field became thin by the numbers 
on either side who had yielded themselves van- 
quished, had been compelled to the extremity of 
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the lists, or been otherwise rendered incapable of 
continuing the strife, the Templar and the Disin- 
herited Knight at length encountered, hand to hand, 
with all the fury that mortal animosity, joined to 
rivalry of honour, could inspire. Such was the 
address of each in parrying and striking, that the 
spectators broke forth into a unanimous and invol- 
untary shout, expressive of their delight and ad- 
miration. 

But at this moment the party of the Disinherited 
Knight had the worst; the gigantic arm of Front- 
de-Boeuf on the one flank, and the ponderous 
strength of Athelstane on the other, bearing down 
and dispersing those immediately exposed to them. 
Finding themselves freed from their immediate an- 
tagonists; it seemed to have occurred to both these 
knights at the same instant that they would render 
the most decisive advantage to their party by aiding 
the Templar in his contest with his rival." Turning 
their horses, therefore, at the same moment, the 
Norman spurred against the Disinherited Knight 
on the one side and the Saxon on the other. It 
was utterly impossible that the object of this un- 
equal and unexpected assault could have sustained 
it, had he not been warned by a general cry from 
the spectators, who could not but take interest in 
one exposed to such disadvantage. 

"Beware! beware! Sir Disinherited!" was 
shouted so universally that the knight became aware 
of his danger; and striking a full blow at the 
Templar, he reined back his steed in the same 
moment, so as to escape the charge of Athelstane 
and Front-de-Boeuf. These knights, therefore, their 
aim being thus eluded, rushed from opposite sides 
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betwixt the object of their attack and the Templar, 
almost running their horses against each other ere 
they could stop their career. Recovering their 
horses, however, and wheeling them round, the 
whole three pursued their united purpose of bearing 
to the earth the Disinherited Knight. 

Nothing could have saved him except the remark- 
able strength and activity of the noble horse which 
he had won on the preceding day. 

This stood him in the more stead, as the horse 
of Bois-Guilbert was wounded, and those of Front- 
de-Boeuf and Athelstane were both tired with the 
weight of their gigantic masters, clad in complete 
amior, and with the preceding exertions of the day. 
The masterly horsemanship of the Disinherited 
Knight, and the activity of the noble animal which 
he mounted, enabled him for a few minutes to keep 
at sword's point his three antagonists, turning and 
wheeling with the agility of a hawk upon the wing, 
keeping his enemies as far separate as he could, and 
rushing now against the one, now against the other, 
dealing sweeping blows with his sword, without 
waiting to receive those which were aimed at him 
in return. 

But although the Ksts rang with the applause of 
his dexterity, it was evident that he must at last 
be overpowered ; and the nobles around Prince John 
implored him with one voice to throw down his 
warder, and to save so brave a knight from the 
disgrace of being overcome by odds. 

"Not I, by the light of Heaven!" answered 
Prince John ; " this same springal, who conceals his 
name and despises our proffered hospitality, hath 
already gained one prize, and may now afford to 
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let others have their turn." As he spoke thus, an 
unexpected incident changed the fortune of the day. 

There was among the ranks of the Disinherited 
Knight a champion in black armor, mounted on a 
black horse, large of size, tall, and to all appear- 
ance powerful and strong, like the rider by whom 
he was mounted. This knight, who bore on his 
shield no device of any kind, had hitherto evinced 
very little interest in the event of the fight, beating 
off with seeming ease those combatants who at- 
tacked him, but neither pursuing his advantages, nor 
himself assailing any one. In short, he had hitherto 
acted the part rather of a spectator than of a party 
in the tournament, a circumstance which procured 
him amount the spectators the name of Le Noir 
Faineant, or the Black Sluggard. 

At once this knight seemed to throw aside his 
apathy, when he discovered the leader of his party 
so hard bested ; for, setting spurs to his horse, which 
was quite fresh, he came to his assistance like a 
thunderbolt, exclaiming, in a voice like a trumpet- 
call, " Desdichado, to the rescue!" It was high 
time; for, while the Disinherited Knight was press- 
ing upon the Templar, Front-de-Boeuf had got nigh 
to him with his uplifted sword; but ere the blow 
could descend, the Sable Knight dealt a stroke on 
his head, which, glancing from the polished helmet, 
lighted with violence scarcely abated on the cham- 
fron of the steed, and Front-de-Boeuf rolled on the 
ground, both horse and man equally stunned by the 
fury of the blow. Le Noir Faineant then turned 
his horse upon Athelstane of Coningsburgh ; and his 
own sword having been broken in his encounter 
with Front-de-Boeuf, he wrenched from the hand 
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of the bulky Saxon the battle-ax which he wielded, 
an(J, like one familiar with the use of the weapon, 
bestowed him such a blow upon the crest that 
Athelstane also lay senseless on the field. Having 
achieved this double feat, for which he was the 
more highly applauded that it was totally unex- 
pected from him, the knight seemed to resume the 
sluggishness of his character, returning calmly to 
the northern extremity of the lists, leaving his 
leader to cope as he best could with Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert. This was no longer matter of so much 
difficulty as formerly. The Templar's horse had 
bled much, and gave way under the shock of the 
Disinherited Knight's charge. Brian de Bois-Guil- 
bert rolled on the field, encumbered with the stirrup, 
from which he was unable to draw his foot. His 
antagonist sprung from horseback, waved his fatal 
sword over the head of his adversary, and com- 
manded him to yield himself; when Prince John, 
more moved by the Templar's dangerous situation 
than he had been by that of his rival, saved him 
the mortification of confessing himself vanquished 
by casting down his warder and putting an end to 
the conflict. 

[Prince John awarded the prize of the day to the 
Black Knight, in spite of the protest of his fol- 
lowers, alleging that the Disinherited Knight would 
certainly have gone down had it not been for the 
effective assistance rendered by the Black Knight. 
But when that gallant knight was called for to 
receive his award he was nowhere to be found, and 
the prize was perforce once more assigned to the 
Disinherited Knight. 
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He was led forward and made to kneel at the 
foot of the throne of the Queen of Love and Beauty. 
Rowena descended and was about to place the chap- 
let on his helmet,] when the marshals exclaimed 
with one voice, "It must not be thus — his head 
must be bare." The knight muttered faintly a few 
words, which were lost in the hollow of his helmet, 
but their purport seemed to be that his casque 
might not be removed. [But] the marshals paid no 
attention to his expression of reluctance but un- 
helmed him by cutting the laces of his casque and 
undoing the fastenings of his gorget. When the 
helmet was removed, the well-formed, yet sun- 
burnt features of a young man of twenty-five were 
seen, amid a profusion of short fair hair. 

[Rowena uttered a shriek, but nerved herself to 
perform her office, placing upon the drooping head 
of the victor the splendid chaplet, with these 
words:] "I bestow on thee this chaplet. Sir Knight, 
as the meed of valour assigned to this day's victor." 
Here she paused a moment and then firmly added, 
" And upon brows more worthy could a wreath of 
chivalry never be placed." 

The knight bowed his head, and kissed the hand 
of the lovely sovereign by whom his valor had been 
rewarded; and then, sinking yet farther forward, 
lay prostrate at her feet. 

There was general consternation, [for the strange 
knight had been recognized as Ivanhoe, the disin- 
herited son of Cedric ; and it was seen that he was 
dangerously wounded. Rather tardily Cedric gave 
directions that he should be cared for by his ovsni 
physician; but the wounded knight was nowhere to 
be found, for already he had been removed by 
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Rebecca to her father's house, where she herself 
was nursing him.] 

VI 

THE HOLY CLERK OF COPMANHURST 

[Space permits us to give but a hasty summary 
of the concluding scenes of this romantic story. 
Prince John hears that "the devil is unchained," 
by which he understands that Richard is in Eng- 
land. The sports are hastily concluded, therefore, 
with a trial of archery, in which one Locksley, who 
afterwards turns out to be the outlaw Robin Hood, 
splits a willow wand no wider than a man's thumb 
at a distance of a hundred yards. 

In the meantime a plot has been hatched up 
among some of John's followers to capture and 
forcibly marry Rowena to De Bracy. As Cedric 
and his party are traveling homeward, they fall in, 
also, with Isaac of York and his daughter, who are 
escorting a litter in which is concealed a "sick 
friend" — no other than Ivanhoe — and the whole 
band travel on together until the Norman nobles, 
in the guise of outlaws, fall upon them and make 
prisoners of them all, only Gurth and Wamba es- 
caping. The prisoners are placed in the castle of 
Front-de-Boeuf ; but, trouble is brewing for their 
captors, since Wamba . and Gurth have fallen in 
with Locksley, who promises with his band to attack 
the castle. 

The Black Knight, while this has been going on, 
has been journeying through lonely forest glades, 
until at night he comes to a solitary hermit's cell. 
The Clerk of Copmanhurst, as he calls himself, in 
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whom will be recognized Friar Tuck, the confessor 
of Robin Hood's band of outlaws, at first gives 
the knight a cheerless welcome, setting before him 
only dried peas and water.] 

The hermit, after a long grace, which had once 
been Latin, but of which original language few 
traces remained, excepting here and there the long 
rolling termination of some word or phrase, set ex- 
ample to his guest by modestly putting iiit^ a very 
large mouth, furnished with teeth which might have 
ranked with those of a boar both in sharpness and 
whiteness, some three or four dried pease, a miser- 
able grist, as it seemed, for so large and able a 
mill. 

The knight, in order to follow so laudable an 
example, laid aside his helmet, his corselet, and the 
greater part of his armour, and showed to the 
hermit a head thick-curled with yellow hair, high 
features, blue eyes, remarkably bright and spark- 
ling, a mouth well formed, having an upper lip 
clothed with mustachioes darker than his hair, and 
bearing altogether the look of a bold, daring, and 
enterprising man, with which his strong form well 
corresponded. 

The hermit, as if wishing to answer to the con- 
fidence of his guest, threw back his cowl, and 
showed a round bullet-head, belonging- a man in 
the prime of life. His close-shaven crown, sur- 
rounded by a circle of stiff curled black hair, had 
something the appearance of a parish pinfold be- 
girt by its high hedge. The features expressed 
nothing of monastic austerity or of ascetic priva- 
tions; on the contrary, it was a bold bluff counte- 
nance, with broad black eyebrows, a well-turned 
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forehead, and cheeks as round and vermillion as 
those of a trumpeter, from which descended a long 
and curly black beard. Such a visage, joined to the 
brawny form of the holy man, spoke rather of sir- 
loins and haunches than of pease and pulse. This 
incongruity did not escape the guest. After he had 
with great difficulty accomplished the mastication 
of a mouthful of the dried pease, he found it abso- 
lutely necessary to request his pious entertainer to 
furnish him with some liquor; who replied to his 
request by placing before him a large can of the 
purest water from the fountain. 

" It is from the well of St. Dunstan," said he, " in 
which, betwixt sun and sun, he baptized five hun- 
dred heathen Danes and Britons — blessed be his 
name!" And applying his black beard to the 
pitcher, he took a draught much more moderate in 
quantity than his encomium seemed to warrant. 

"It seems to me, reverend father," said the 
knight, "that the small morsels which you eat, to- 
gether with this holy but somewhat thin beverage, 
have thriven with you marvellously. You appear a 
man more fit to win the ram at a wrestling-match, 
or the ring at a bout at quarter-staff, or the buck- 
lers at a sword-play, than to linger out your time 
in this desolate wilderness, saying masses, and living 
upon parched pease and cold water." 

"Sir Knight," answered the hermit, "your 
thoughts, like those of the ignorant laity, are 
according to the flesh. It has pleased Our Lady 
and my patron saint to bless the pittance to which 
I restrain myself, even as the pulse and water was 
blessed to the children Shadrach, Meshech, and 
Abednego, who drank the same rather than defile 
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themselves with the wine and meats which >vere 
appointed them by the King of Saracens." 

"Holy father," said the knight, "upon whose 
countenance it hath pleased Heaven to work such 
a miracle, permit a sinful layman to crave thy 
name ? " 

" Thou mayst call me," answered the hermit, " the 
Qerk of Copmanhurst, for so I am termed in these 
parts. They add, it is true, the epithet holy, but I 
stand not upon that, as being unworthy of such 
addition. And now, valiant knight, may I pray 
ye for the name of my honourable guest ? " 

" Truly," said the knight, " Holy Clerk of Cop- 
manhurst, men call me in these parts the Black 
Knight; many, sir, add to it the epithet of Slug- 
gard, whereby I am no way ambitious to be distin- 
guished." 

The hermit could scarcely forbear from smiling 
at his guest's reply. 

" I see," said he, ** Sir Sluggish Knight, that thou 
art a man of prudence and of counsel ; and, more- 
over, I see that my poor monastic fare likes thee 
not, accustomed, perhaps, as thou hast been to the 
license of courts and of camps, and the luxuries of 
cities; and now I bethink me, Sir Sluggard, that 
when the charitable keeper of this forest-walk left 
these dogs for my protection, and also those bundles 
of forage, he left me also some food, which, being 
unfit for my use, the very recollection of it had 
escaped me amid my more weighty meditations." 

"I dare be sworn he did so," said the knight; 
" I was convinced that there was better food in the 
cell, Holy Clerk, since you first doffed your cowl. 
Your keeper is ever a jovial fellow; and none who 
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beheld thy grinders contending with these pease, 
and thy throat flooded with this ungenial element, 
could see thee doomed to such horse-provender 
and horse-beverage (pointing to the provisions upon 
the table), and refrain from mending thy cheer. 
Let us see the keeper's bounty, therefore, without 
delay." 

The hermit cast a wistful look upon the knight, 
in which there was a sort of comic expression of 
hesitation, as if uncertain how far he should act 
prudently in trusting his guest. There was, how- 
ever, as much of bold frankness in the knight's 
countenance as was possible to be expressed by 
features. His smile, too, had something in it irre- 
sistibly comic, and gave an assurance of faith and 
loyalty, with which his host could not refrain from 
sympathizing. 

After exchanging a mute glance or two, the her- 
mit went to the further side of the hut, and opened 
a hutch, which was concealed with great care and 
some ingenuity. Out of the recesses of a dark 
closet, into which this aperture gave admittance, he 
broug'ht a large pasty, baked in a pewter platter of 
unusual dimensions. This mighty dish he placed 
before his guest, who, using his poniard to cut it 
open, lost no time in making himself acquainted 
with its contents. 

" How long is It since the good keeper has been 
here?" said the knight to his host, after having 
swallowed several hasty morsels of this reinforce- 
ment to the hermit's good cheer. 

"About two months," answered the father, 
hastily. 

" By the true Lord," answered the knight. 
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" everything in your hermitage is miraculous, Holy 
Clerk! for I would have been sworn that the fat 
buck which furnished this venison had been run- 
ning on foot within the week." 

The hermit was somewhat discountenanced by 
this observation; and, moreover, he made but a 
poor figure while gazing on the diminution of the 
pasty on which his guest was making desperate in- 
roads — a warfare in which his previous profession 
of abstinence left him no pretext for joining. 

" I have been in Palestine, Sir Clerk," said the 
knight, stopping short of a sudden, '* and I bethink 
me it is a custom there that every host who enter- 
tains a guest shall assure him of the wholesomeness 
of his food by partaking of it along with him. Far 
be it from me to suspect so holy a man of aught 
inhospitable; nevertheless, I will be highly bound 
to you would you comply with this Eastern cus- 
tom." 

" To ease your unnecessary scruples. Sir Knight, 
I will for once depart from my rule," replied the 
hermit. And as there were no forks in those days, 
his clutches were instantly in the bowels of the 
pasty. 

The ice of ceremony being once broken, it seemed 
matter of rivalry between the guest and the enter- 
tainer which should display the best appetite; and 
although the former had probably fasted longer, yet 
the hermit fairly surpassed him. 

"Holy Clerk," said the knight, when his hunger 
was appeased, ** I would gage my good horse yonder 
against a zecchin, that that same honest keeper to 
whom we are obliged for the venison has left thee 
a stoup of wine, or a runlet of canary, or some 
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such trifle, by way of ally to this noble pasty. This 
would be a circumstance, doubtless, totally unworthy 
to dwell in the memory of so rigid an anchorite; 
yet, I think, were you to search yonder crypt once 
more, you would find that I am right in my con- 
jecture." 

The hermit only replied by a grin ; and returning 
to the hutch, he produced a leathern bottle, which 
might contain about four quarts. He also brought 
forth two large drinking cups, made out of the horn 
of the uriis, and hooped with silver. Having made 
this goodly provision for washing down the supper, 
he seemed to think no farther ceremonious scruple 
necessary on his part; but filling both cups, and 
saying, in the Saxon fashion, " Woes hael. Sir Slug- 
gish Knight ! " he emptied his own at a draught. 

" Drmc hael, Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst ! '' an- 
swered the warrior, and did his host reason in a 
similar brimmer. 

" Holy Clerk," said the stranger, after the first 
cup was thus swallowed, " I cannot but marvel that 
a man possessed of such thews and sinews as thine, 
and who therewithal shows the talent of so goodly 
a trencherman, should think of abiding by himself 
in this wilderness. In my judgment, you are fitter 
to keep a castle or a fort, eating of the fat and 
drinking of the strong, than to live here upon pulse 
and water, or even upon the charity of the keeper. 
At least, were I as thou, I should find myself both 
disport and plenty out of the king's deer. There 
is many a goodly herd in these forests, and a buck 
will never be missed that goes to the use of St. 
Dunstan's chaplain." 

" Sir Sluggish Knight," replied the Clerk, " these 
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are dangerous words, and I pray you to forbear 
them. I am true hermit to the king and law, and 
were I to spoil my liege's game, I should be sure 
of the prison, and, an my gown saved me not, were 
in some peril of hanging." 

" Nevertheless, were I as thou," said the knig^ht, 
** I would take my walk by moonlight, when forest- 
ers and keepers were warm in bed, and ever and 
anon — as I pattered my prayers — I would let fly a 
shaft among the herds of dun deer that feed in the 
glades. Resolve me, Holy Clerk, hast thou never 
practiced such a pastime?" 

" Friend Sluggard," answered the hermit, " thou 
hast seen all that can concern thee of my house- 
keeping, and something more than he deserves who 
takes up his quarters by violence. Credit me, it is 
better to enjoy the good which God sends thee, than 
to be impertinently curious how it comes. Fill thy 
cup, and welcome; and do not, I pray thee, by 
further impertinent inquiries, put me to show that 
thou couldst hardly have made good thy lodging 
had I been earnest to oppose thee." 

" By my faith," said the knight, " thou makest me 
more curious than ever! Thou art the most mys- 
terious hermit I ever met; and I will know more 
of thee ere we part. As for thy threats, know, 
holy man, thou speakest to one whose trade it is to 
find out danger wherever it is to be met with." 

" Sir Sluggish Knight, I drink to thee," said the 
hermit, " respecting thy valour much, but deeming 
wondrous slightly of thy discretion. If thou wilt 
take equal arms with me, I will give thee, in all 
friendship and brotherly love, such sufficing pen- 
ance and complete absolution that thou shalt not 
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for the next twelve months sin the sin of excess 
of curiosity." 

The knight pledged him, and desired him to name 
his weapons. 

"There is none," replied the hermit, ** f rom the 
scissors of Delilah and the tenpenny nail of Jael 
to the scimitar of Goliath, at which I am not a 
match for thee. But, if I am to make the election, 
what sayest thou, good friend, to these trinkets ? " 

Thus speaking, he opened another hutch, and 
took out from it a couple of broadswords and buck- 
lers, such as were used by the yeomanry of the 
period. The knight, who watched his motions, 
observed that this second place of concealment was 
furnished with two or three good long-bows, a 
cross-bow, a bundle of bolts for the latter, and 
half a dozen sheaves of arrows for the former. A 
harp, and other matters of a very uncanonical 
appearance, were also visible when this dark recess 
was opened. 

" I promise thee, brother Clerk," said he, " I will 
ask thee no more offensive questions. The contents 
of that cupboard are an answer to all my inquiries ; 
and I see a weapon there (here he stooped and took 
out the harp) on which I would more gladly prove 
my skill with thee than at the sword and buckler." 

" I hope, Sir Knight," said the hermit, " thou hast 
given no good reason for thy surname of the Slug- 
gard. I do promise thee, I suspect thee grievously. 
Nevertheless, thou art my guest, and I will not put 
thy manhood to the proof without thine own free 
will. Sit thee down, then, and fill thy cup; let us 
drink, sing, and be merry. If thou knowest ever 
a good lay, thou shalt be welcome to a nook of 
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pasty at Copmanhurst so long as I serve the chapel 
of St. Dunstan, which, please God, shall be till I 
change my gray covering for one of green turf. But 
come, fill a flagon, for it will crave some time to 
tune the harp; and naught pitches the voice and 
sharpens the ear like a cup of wine. For my part, 
I love to feel the grape at my very finger-ends 
before they make the harp-strings tinkle.*' 

VII 

THE STORMING OF THE CASTLE 

[Their midnight revels are broken in upon by 
Locksley, who tells them of the adventure in hand. 
The Black Knight volunteers his services, which are 
accepted, and we soon find two hundred of Locks- 
ley's archers, as well as a host of Cedric's retainers 
and friends, who have heard of his capture, all 
gathered to storm the castle of Front-de-Boeuf. 

And now heroic deeds begin. First let us see 
what has been taking place within the castle. 

Bois-Guilbert, as reward for helping his friend 
De Bracy capture the fair Saxon Rowena, claims the 
beautiful Jewess Rebecca, and goes to woo her. 
But he finds her as courageous as she is beautiful.] 

" Stand back," said Rebecca, " stand back, and 
hear me ere thou offerest to commit a sin so 
deadly! My strength thou mayst indeed over- 
power, for God made women weak, and trusted 
their defense to man's generosity. But I will pro- 
claim thy villainy, Templar, from one end of Europe 
to the other. I will owe to the superstition of thy 
brethren what their compassion might refuse me. 
Each preceptory — each chapter of thy order, shall 
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learn that, like a heretic, thou hast sinned with a 
Jewess. Those who tremble not at thy crime will 
hold thee accursed for having so far dishonoured 
the cross thou wearest as to follow a daughter of 
my people." 

"Thou art keen-witted, Jewess," replied the 
Templar, well aware of the truth of what she spoke, 
and that the rules of his order condemned in the 
most positive manner, and under high penalties, 
such intrigues as he now prosecuted, and that in 
some instances even degradation had followed upon 
it — "thou art sharp-witted," he said; "but loud 
must be thy voice of complaint if it is heard beyond 
the iron wall of this castle ; within these, murmurs, 
laments, appeals to justice, and screams for help 
die alike silent away. One thing only can save thee, 
Rebecca. Submit to thy fate, embrace our religion, 
and thou shalt go forth in such state that many a 
Norman lady shall yield as well in pomp as in 
beauty to the favourite of the best lance among the 
defenders of the Temple." 

" Submit to my fate ! " said Rebecca ; " and, sacred 
Heaven ! to what fate ? Embrace thy religion ! and 
what religion can it be that harbours such a villain ? 
Thou the best lance of the Templars! Craven 
knight ! — forsworn priest ! I spit at thee and I 
defy thee. The God of Abraham's promise hath 
opened an escape to his daughter — even from this 
abyss of infamy ! " 

As she spoke, she threw open the latticed window 
which led to the bartizan, and in an instant after 
stood on the very edge of the parapet, with not 
the slightest screen between her and the tremen- 
dous depth below. Unprepared for such a des- 
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perate effort, for she had hitherto stood perfectly 
motionless, Bois-Guilbert had neither time to inter- 
cept nor to stop her. As he offered to advance, she 
exclaimed, "Remain where thou art, proud Tem- 
plar, or at thy choice advance! — one foot nearer, 
and I plunge myself from the precipice; my body 
shall be crushed out of the very form of humanity 
upon the stones of that courtyard ere it become the 
victim of thy brutality ! " 

[The haugfhty Templar is vanquished for the time 
being, and withdraws, while Rebecca, in the excite- 
ment incident to the attack on the castle, is per- 
mitted to care for the wounded Ivanhoe. 

In the meantime the outlaws have demanded the 
surrender of the castle, and the inmates have sent 
back word that all the prisoners will be hanged 
before noon, and their friends without had best 
send a priest to confess them. Such a priest they 
decide to send, to spy out the condition within. 
For this service Wamba, the jester, volunteers. 
Once within the castle walls, he nobly compels his 
master Cedric to exchange garments with him and 
escape. 

And now the battle is on. The Black Knight 
heads the attacking party, and soon the outer works 
are taken. Within, Rebecca stands at Ivanhoe's 
window, protected by an ancient buckler she has 
taken from the wall, and tells him, now restless 
with excitement, how the battle progresses.] 

Ivanhoe was like the war-horse of that sublime 
passage, glowing with impatience at his inactivity, 
and with his ardent desire to mingle in the affray 
of which these sounds were the introduction. " If 
I could but drag myself," he said, " to yonder win- 
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dow, that I might see how this brave game is like 
to go ! If I had but bow to shoot a shaft, or battle- 
ax to strike were it but a single blow for our 
deliverance! It is in vain — it is in vain — I am 
alike nerveless and weaponless ! " 

"Fret not thyself, noble knight,'' answered Re- 
becca, " the sounds have ceased of a sudden ; it may 
be they join not battle." 

" Thou knowest nought of it," said Wilfred, im- 
patiently; "this dead pause only shows that the 
men are at their posts on the walls, and expecting 
an instant attack; what we have heard was but the 
distant muttering of the storm: it will burst anon 
in all its fury. Could I but reach yonder window ! " 

"Thou wilt but injure thyself by the attempt, 
noble knight," replied his attendant. Observing his 
extreme solicitude, she firmly added, " I myself will 
stand at the lattice, and describe to you as I can 
what passes without." 

"You must not — you shall not!" exclaimed 
Ivanhoe. " Each lattice, each aperture, will soon be 
a mark for the archers ; some random shaft " 

"It shall be welcome!" murmured Rebecca, as 
with firm pace she ascended two or three steps, 
which led to the window of which they spoke. 

" Rebecca — dear Rebecca ! " exclaimed Ivanhoe, 
"this is no maiden's pastime; do not expose thy- 
self to wounds and death, and render me forever 
miserable for having given the occasion; at least, 
cover thyself with yonder ancient buckler, and 
show as little of your person at the lattice as may 
be." 

Following with wonderful promptitude the direc- 
tions of Ivanhoe, and availing herself of the protec- 
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tion of the large ancient shield, which she placed 
against the lower part of the window, Rebecca, 
with tolerable security to herself, could witness 
part of what was passing without the castle, and 
report to Ivanhoe the preparations which the assail- 
ants were making for the storm. Indeed, the 
situation which she thus obtained was peculiarly 
favourable for this purpose, because, being placed 
on an angle of the main building, Rebecca could 
not only see what passed beyond the precincts of 
the castle, but also commanded a view of the out- 
work likely to be the first object of the meditated 
assault. It was an exterior fortification of no 
great height or strength, intended to protect the 
postern-gate, through which Cedric had recently 
been dismissed by Front-de-Boeuf. The castle moat 
divided this species of barbican from the rest of 
the fortress, so that, in case of its being taken, it 
was easy to cut off the communication with the 
main building, by withdrawing the temporary 
bridge. In the outwork was a sallyport correspond- 
ing to the postern of the castle, and the whole was 
surrounded by a strong palisade. Rebecca could 
observe, from the number of men placed for the 
defence of this point, that the besieged entertained 
apprehensions for its safety ; and from the muster- 
ing of the assailants in a direction nearly opposite 
to the outwork, it seemed no less plain that it had 
been selected as a vulnerable point of attack. 

These appearances she hastily communicated to 
Ivanhoe, and added, " The skirts of the woods seem 
lined with archers, although only a few are ad- 
vanced from its dark shadow.'* 

"Under what banner?'* asked Ivanhoe. 
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"Under no ensign of war which I can observe," 
answered Rebecca. 

"A singular novelty," muttered the knight, "to 
advance to storm such a castle without pennon or 
banner displayed ! Seest thou who they be that act 
as leaders ? " 

" A knight, clad in sable armour, is the most con- 
spicuous," said the Jewess; "he alone is armed 
from head to heel, and seems to assume the direc- 
tion of all around him." 

"What device does he bear on his shield?" re- 
plied Ivanhoe. 

" Something resembling a bar of iron, and a pad- 
lock painted blue on the black shield." 

" A fetterlock and shackle-bolt azure," said Ivan- 
hoe ; " I know not who may bear the device, but well 
I ween it might now be mine own. Canst thou not 
see the motto?" 

" Scarce the device itself at this distance,*' replied 
Rebecca ; " but when the sun glances fair upon his 
shield it shows as I tell you." 

"Seem there no other leaders?" exclaimed the 
anxious inquirer. 

" None of mark and distinction that I can behold 
from this station," said Rebecca ; " but doubtless the 
other side of the castle is also assailed. They ap- 
pear even now preparing to advance — God of Zion 
protect us! What a dreadful sight! Those who 
advance first bear huge shields and defences made 
of plank; the others follow, bending their bows as 
they come on. They raise their bows! God of 
Moses, forgive the creatures Thou hast made ! " 

Her description was here suddenly interrupted by 
the signal for assault, which was given by the blast 
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of a shrill bugle, and at once answered by a flourish 
of the Norman trumpets from the battlements, 
which, mingled with the deep and hollow' clang- of 
the nakers (a species of kettle-drum), retorted in 
notes of defiance the challenge of the enemy. The 
shouts of both parties augmented the fearful din, 
the assailants crying, '* St. George for merry Eng- 
land ! '* and the Normans answering them with loud 
crys of "£n avant De Bracy! Beau-seant! Beau- 
seant! Front-de-Boeuf a la rescoussef according 
to the war-cries of their different commanders. 

It was not, however, by clamour that the contest 
was to be decided, and the desperate efforts of the 
assailants were met by an equally vigorous defence 
on the part of the besieged. The archers, trained 
by their woodland pastimes to the most effective 
use of the long-bow, shot, to use the appropriate 
phrase of the time, so "wholly together," that no 
point at which a defender could show the least part 
of his person escaped their cloth-yard shafts. By 
this heavy discharge, which continued as thick and 
sharp as hail, while, notwithstanding, every arrow 
had its individual aim and flew by scores together 
against each embrasure and opening in the parapets, 
as well as at every window where a defender either 
occasionally had post, or might be suspected to be 
stationed — by this sustained discharge, two or 
three of the garrison were slain and several others 
wounded. But, confident in their armour of proof, 
and in the cover which their situation afforded, the 
followers of Front-de-Boeuf and his allies showed 
an obstinacy in defence proportioned to the fury of 
the attack, and replied with the discharge of their 
large cross-bows, as well as with their long-bows, 
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slings, and other missile weapons, to the close and 
continued shower of arrows ; and, as the assailments 
were necessarily but indifferently protected, did 
considerably more damage than they received at 
their hand. The whizzing of shafts and of mis- 
siles on both sides was only interrupted by the 
shouts which arose when either side inflicted or 
sustained some notable loss. 

"And I must lie here like a bedridden monk," 
exclaimed Ivanhoe, "while the game that gives me 
freedom or death is played out by the hand of 
others! Look from the window once again, kind 
maiden, but beware that you are not marked by 
the archers beneath. Look out once more, and tell 
me if they advance to the storm." 

With patient courage, strengthened by the inter- 
val which she had employed in mental devotion, 
Rebecca again took post at the lattice, sheltering 
herself, however, so as not to be visible from be- 
neath. 

" What dost thou see, Rebecca ? " again demanded 
the wounded knight. 

" Nothing but the cloud of arrows flying so thick 
as to dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen 
who shoot them." 

"That cannot endure," said Ivanhoe; "if they 
press not right on to carry the castle by pure force 
of arms, the archery may avail but little against 
stone walls and bulwarks. Look for the Knight of 
the Fetterlock, fair Rebecca, and see how he bears 
himself; for as the leader is, so will his followers 
be." 

" I see him not," said Rebecca. 

"Foul craven!" exclaimed Ivanhoe; **does he 
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blench from the helm when the wind blows 
highest ? " 

'*He blenches not! — he blenches not!" said Re- 
becca, " I see him now ; he leads a body of men 
close under the outer barrier of the barbican. They 
pull down the piles and palisades; they hew down 
the barriers with axes. His high black plume floats 
abroad over the throng, like a raven over the field 
of the slain. They have made a breach in the bar- 
riers — they rush in — they are thrust back! Front- 
de-Boeuf heads the defenders; I see his gigantic 
form above the press. They throng again to the 
breach, and the pass is disputed hand to hand, and 
man to man. God of Jacob ! it is the meeting of 
two fierce tides — the conflict of two oceans moved 
by adverse winds ! '* 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable 
longer to endure a sight so terrible. 

"Look forth again, Rebecca,'* said Ivanhoe, mis- 
taking the cause of her retiring; " the archery must 
in some degree have ceased, since they are now 
fighting hand to hand. Look again, there is now 
less danger." 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immedi- 
ately exclaimed, "Holy prophets of the law! 
Front-de-Boeuf and the Black Knight fight hand to 
hand on the breach, amid the roar of their fol- 
lowers, who watch the progress of the strife. 
Heaven strike with the cause of the oppressed and 
of the captive ! " She then uttered a loud shriek, 
and exclaimed, ** He is down ! — he is down I " 

"Who is down?" cried Ivanhoe, "for our dear 
Lady's sake, tell me which has fallen?" 

The Black Knight," answered Rebecca, faintly; 
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then instantly again shouted with joyful eagerness : 
" But no — but no ! the name of the Lord of Hosts 
be blessed! he is on foot again, and fights as if 
there were twenty men's strength in his single arm. 
His sword is broken — he snatches an axe froru a 
yeoman — he presses Front-de-Boeuf with blow on 
blow. The giant stoops and totters like an oak 
under the steel of the woodman — he falls — falls ! " 

"Front-de-Boeuf?" exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

"Front-de-Boeuf/' answered the Jewess. "His 
men rush to the rescue, headed by the haughty Tem- 
plar; their united force compels the champion to 
pause. They drag Front-de-Boeuf within the walls." 

" The assailants have won the barriers, have they 
not ? " said Ivanhoe. 

"They have — they have!" exclaimed Rebecca; 
"and they press the besieged hard upon the outer 
wall; some plant ladders, some swarm like bees, 
and endeavor to ascend upon the shoulders of each 
other; down go stones, beams, and trunks of trees 
upon their heads, and as fast as they bear the 
wounded to the rear fresh men supply their places 
in the assault. Great God! hast Thou given men 
Thine own image that it should be thus cruelly 
defaced by the hands of their brethren ! " 

"Think not of that," said Ivanhoe; "this is no 
time for such thoughts. Who yield ? who push their 
way ? " 

" The ladders are thrown down," replied Rebecca, 
shuddering ; " the soldiers lie groveling under them 
like crushed reptiles. The besieged have the 
better." 

" St. George strike for us ! " exclaimed the knight ; 
"do the false yeomen give way?" 
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" No ! '' exclaimed Rebecca, " they bear themselves 
right yeomanly. The Black Knight approaches the 
postern with his huge axe; the thundering blows 
which he deals, you may hear them above all the 
din and shouts of the battle. Stones and beams are 
hailed down on the bold champion : he regards them 
no more than if they were thistle-down or 
feathers ! " 

"By St. John of Acre,'* said Ivanhoe, raising 
himself joyfully on his couch, "methought there 
was but one man in England that might do such a 
deed ! " 

The postern gate shakes," continued Rebecca — 

it crashes — it is splintered by his blows — they 
rush in — the outwork is won. O God! they hurl 
the defenders from the battlements — they throw 
them into the moat. O men, if ye be indeed men, 
spare them that can resist no longer ! " 

"The bridge — the bridge which communicates 
with the castle — have they won that pass?" ex- 
claimed Ivanhoe. 

" No," replied Rebecca ; " the Templar has de- 
stroyed the plank on which they crossed; few of 
the defenders escaped with him into the castle — 
the shrieks and cries which you hear tell the fate 
of the others. Alas! I see it is still more difficult 
to look upon victory than upon battle." 

"What do they now, maiden?" said Ivanhoe; 
"look forth yet again — this is no time to faint at 
bloodshed." 

"It is over for the time," answered Rebecca; 
" our friends strengthen themselves within the out- 
work which they have mastered, and it affords them 
so good a shelter from the foeman's shot that the 
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garrison only bestow a few bolts on it from in- 
terval to interval, as if rather to disquiet than 
effectually to injure them/' 

"Our friends," said Wilfred, "will surely not 
abandon an enterprise so gloriously begun and so 
happily attained. Oh, no! I will put my faith in 
the good knight whose axe hath rent heart-of-oak 
and bars of iron. Singular," he again muttered to 
himself, "if there be two who can do a deed of 
such deering-do! A fetterlock, and a shackle-bolt 
on a field sable — what may that mean? Seest 
thou nought else, Rebecca, by which the Black 
Knight may be distinguished?" 

" Nothing," said the Jewess ; " all about him is 
black as the wing of the night raven. Nothing can 
I spy that can mark him further; but having once 
seen him put forth his strength in battle, methinks 
I could know him again among a thousand war- 
riors. He rushes to the fray as if he were sum- 
moned to a banquet. There is more than mere 
strength — there seems as if the whole, soul and 
spirit of the champion were given to every blow 
which he deals upon his enemies. God assoilzie 
him of the sin of bloodshed! It is fearful, yet 
magnificent, to behold how the arm and heart of 
one man can triumph over hundreds." 

"Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, "thou hast painted a 
hero ; surely they rest but to refresh their force, or 
to provide the means of crossing the moat. Under 
such a leader as thou hast spoken this knight to be, 
there are no craven fears, no cold-blooded delays, 
no yielding up a gallant emprize, since the difficul- 
ties which render it arduous render it also glorious. 
I swear by the honour of my house — I vow by the 
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name of my bright lady-love, I would endure ten 
years' captivity to fight one day by that good knight's 
side in such a quarrel as -this ! " 

" Alas ! " said Rebecca, leaving her station at the 
window, and approaching the couch of the wounded 
knight, "this impatient yearning after action — this 
struggling with and repining at your present weak- 
ness will not fail to injure your returning health. 
How couldst thou hope to inflict wounds on others, 
ere that be healed which thou thyself hast re- 
ceived ? " 

"Rebecca," he replied, "thou knowest not how 
impossible it is for one trained to actions of 
chivalry to remain passive as a priest, or a woman, 
when they are acting deeds of honour around him. 
The love of battle is the food upon which we live — 
the dust of the melee is the breath of our nostrils ! 
We live not — we wish not to live — longer than 
while we are victorious and renowned. Such, 
maiden, are the laws of chivalry to which we are 
sworn, and to which we offer all that we hold dear." 

"Alas!" said the fair Jewess, "and what is it, 
valiant knight, save an offering of sacrifice to a 
demon of vain glory, and a passing through the fire 
of Moloch ? What remains to you as the prize of 
all the blood you have spilled, of all the travail and 
pain you have endured, of all the tears which your 
deeds have caused, when death hath broken the 
strong man's spear, and overtaken the speed of his 
war-horse ? " 

"What remains?" cried Ivanhoe. "Glory, mai- 
den — glory! which gilds our sepulchre and em- 
balms our name." 

" Glory ! " continued Rebecca ; " alas ! is the rusted 
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mail which hangs as a hatchment over the cham- 
pion's dim and mouldering tomb, is the defaced 
sculpture of the inscription which the ignorant 
monk can hardly reach to the inquiring pilgrim — 
are these sufficient rewards for the sacrifice of every 
kindly affection, for a life spent miserably that ye 
may make others miserable? Or is there such 
virtue in the rude rhymes of a wandering bard, 
that domestic love, kindly affection, peace and hap- 
piness, are so wildly bartered, to become the hero 
of those ballads which vagabond minstrels sing to 
drunken churls over their evening ale ? " 

" By the soul of Hereward ! " replied the knight, 
impatiently, ** thou speakest, maiden, of thou know- 
est not what. Thou wouldst quench the pure light 
I of chivalry, which alone distinguishes the noble 
from the base, the gentle knight from the churl and 
the savage ; which rates our life far, far beneath the 
pitch of our honour, raises us victorious over pain, 
toil, and suffering, and teaches us to fear no evil 
but disgrace. Thou art no Christian, Rebecca ; and 
to thee are unknown those high feelings which swell 
the bosom of a noble maiden when her lover hath 
done some deed of emprize which sanctions his 
flame, phivalry! Why, maiden, she is the nurse 
of pure and high affection, the stay of the op- 
pressed, the redresser of grievances, the curb of 
the power of the tyrant. Nobility were but an 
empty name without her, and liberty finds the best 
protection in her lance and her sword." 

"I am, indeed," said Rebecca, "sprung from a 
race whose courage was distinguished in the defence 
of their own land, but who warred not, even while 
yet a nation, save at the command of the Deity, or 
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in defending their country from oppression. The 
sound of the trumpet wakes Judah no longer, and 
her despised children are now but the unresisting 
victims of hostile and military oppression. Well 
hast thou spoken, Sir Knight: until the God of 
Jacob shall raise up for His chosen people a second 
Gideon, or a new Maccabeus, it ill beseemeth the 
Jewish damsel to speak of battle or of war." 

The high-minded maiden concluded the argu- 
ment in a tone of sorrow, which deeply expressed 
her sense of the degradation of her people, embit- 
tered perhaps by the idea that Ivanhoe considered 
her as one not entitled to interfere in a case of 
honour, and incapable of entertaining or expressing 
sentiments of honour and generosity. 

** How little he knpws this bosom," she said, " to 
imagine that cowardice or meanness of soul must 
needs be its guests, because I have censured the 
fantastic chivalry of the Nazarenes! Would to 
Heaven that the shedding of mine own blood, drop 
by drop, could redeem the captivity of Judah! 
Nay, would to God it could avail to set free my 
father, and this his benefactor, from the chains 
of the oppressor ! The proud Christian should then 
see whether the daughter of God's chosen people 
dared not to die as bravely as the vainest Nazarene 
maiden that boasts her descent from some petty 
chieftain of the rude and frozen north ! " 

She then looked towards the couch of the 
wounded knight. 

"He sleeps," she said; "nature exhausted by 
sufferance and the waste of spirits, his wearied 
frame embraces the first moment of temporary re- 
laxation to sink into slumber. Alas! is it a crime 
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that I should look upon him, when it may be for 
the last time? When yet but a short space, and 
those fair features will be no longer animated by 
the bold and buoyant spirit which forsakes them 
not even in sleep! When the nostrils shall be dis- 
tended, the mouth agape, the eyes fixed and blood- 
shot ; and when the proud and noble knight may be 
trodden on by the lowest caitiff of this accursed 
castle, yet stir not when the heel is lifted up against 
him! And my father! — oh, my father! evil is it 
with his daughter, when his grey hairs are not 
remembered because of the golden locks of youth ! 
What know I but that these evils are the mes- 
sengers of Jehovah's wrath to the unnatural child 
who thinks of a stranger's captivity before a par- 
ent's? who forgets the desolation of Judah, and 
looks upon the comeliness of a Gentile and a 
stranger? But I will tear this folly from my heart, 
thoug'h every fibre bleed as I rend it away ! " 

She wrapped herself closely in her veil, and sat 
down at a distance from the couch of the wounded 
knight, with her back turned towards it, fortifying 
or endeavoring to fortify, her mind not only against 
the impending evils from without, but also against 
those treacherous feelings which assailed her from 
within. 

VIII 

THE DEATH OF REGINALD FRONT-DE-BCEUF 

[Nothing is more dramatic than the death of 
Reginald Front-de-Boeuf, lord of the castle. He 
has been wounded and lies on his bed alone while 
the battle rages without.] 
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" Where be these dog-priests now," growled the 
baron, " who set such price on their ghostly mum- 
mery? — where be all those unshod Carmelites, for 
whom old Front-de-Boeuf founded the convent of 
St. Anne, robbing his heir of many a fair rood of 
meadow, and many a fat field and close — where 
be the greedy hounds now? Swilling, I warrant 
me, at the ale, or playing their juggling tricks at 
the bedside of some miserly churl. Me, the heir 
of their founder — me whom their foundation 
binds them to pray for — me — ungrateful villains 
as they are! — they suffer to die like the house- 
less dog on yonder common, unshriven and un- 
houseled ! 

" Tell the Templar to come hither ; he is a priest, 
and may do something. But no ! as well confess my- 
self to the devil as to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who 
recks neither of Heaven nor of Hell. I have heard 
old men talk of prayer — prayer by their own voice 
— such need not to court or to bribe the false priest. 
But I — I dare not!" 

" Lives Reginald Front-de-Boeuf," said a broken 
and shrill voice close by his bedside, "to say there 
is that which he dares not ? " 

The evil conscience and the shaken nerves of 
Front-de-Boeuf heard, in this strange interruption 
to his soliloquy, the voice of one of those demons 
who, as the superstition of the times believed, beset 
the beds of dying men, to distract their thoughts, 
and turn them from the meditations which con- 
cerned their eternal welfare. He shuddered and 
drew himself together; but, instantly summoning 
up his wonted resolution, he exclaimed, "Who is 
there ? what art thou, that darest to echo my words 
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in a tone like that of the night raven? Come before 
my couch that I may see thee." 

" I am thine evil angel, Reginald Front-de-Boeuf /' 
replied the voice. 

"Let me behold thee then in thy bodily shape, 
if thou be*st indeed a fiend," replied the dying 
knight; "think not that I will blench from thee. 
By the eternal dungeon, could I but grapple with 
these horrors that hover round me as I have done 
with mortal dangers. Heaven or Hell should never 
say that I shrunk from the conflict ! " 

"Think of thy sins, Reginald Front-de-Boeuf," 
said the almost unearthly voice — "on rebellion, on 
rapine, on murder! Who stirred up the licentious 
John to war against his g^ey-headed father — 
against his generous brother?" 

" Be thou fiend, priest, or devil," replied Front- 
j de-Boeuf , " thou liest in thy throat ! Not I stirred 
John to rebellion — not I alone; there were fifty 
knights and barons, the flower of the midland coun- 
ties, better men never laid lance in rest. And must 
I answer for the fault done by fifty? False fiend, 
I defy thee ! Depart, and haunt my couch no more. 
Let me die in peace if thou be mortal ; if thou be a 
demon, thy time is not yet come." 

"In peace thou shalt not die," repeated the 
voice; "even in death shalt thou think on thy 
murders — on the groans which this castle has 
echoed — on the blood that is engrained in its 
floors ! " 

" Thou canst not shake me by thy petty malice," 
answered Front-de-Boeuf, with a ghastly and con- 
strained laugh. "The infidel Jew — it was merit 
with Heaven to deal with him as I did, else where- 
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fore are men canonized who dip their hands in the 
blood of the Saracens ? The Saxon porkers whom 
I have slain — they were the foes of my couatry, 
and of my lineage, and of my liege lord. Ho ! ho ! 
thou seest there is no crevice in my coat of plate. 
Art thou fled ? art thou silenced ? " 

"No, foul parricide!" replied the voice; "think 
of thy father — think of his death! — think of his 
banquet-room flooded with his gore, and that poured 
forth by the hand of a son ! " 

Ha ! " answered the Baron, after a long i>ause, 
and thou knowest that, thou art indeed the 
Author of Evil, and as omniscient as the monks 
call thee! That secret I deemed locked in my 
own breast, and in that of one besides — the tempt- 
ress, the partaker of my guilt. Go, leave me, fiend ! 
and seek the Saxon witch Ulrica, who alone could 
tell thee what she and I alone witnessed. Go, I 
say, to her, who washed the wounds, and straighted 
the corpse, and gave to the slain man the outward 
show of one parted in time and in the course of 
nature. Go to her ; she was my temptress, the foul 
provoker, the more foul rewarder, of the de.ed ; let 
her, as well as I, taste of the tortures which antici- 
pate Hell!" 

" She already tastes them," said Ulrica, stepping 
before the couch of Front-de-Boeuf ; " she hath long 
drunken of this cup, and its bitterness is now 
sweetened to see that' thou dost partake it.. Grind 
not thy teeth, Front-de-Boeuf — roll not thine eyes 
— clench not thy hand, nor shake it at me with 
that gesture of menace! The hand which, like 
that of thy renowned ancestor who gained thy 
name, could have broken with one stroke the skull 
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of a mountain-bull, is now unnerved and powerless 



as mine own I 
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Vile, murderous hag!" replied Front-de-Boeuf 
— " detestable screech-owl ! it is then thou who art 
come to exult over the ruins thou hast assisted to 
lay low ? " 

Ay, Reginald Front-de-Bceuf," answered she, 
it is Ulrica ! — it is the daughter of the murdered 
Torquil Wolfganger! — it is the sister of his 
slaug'htered sons! it is she who demands of thee, 
and of thy father's house, father and kindred, 
name and fame — all that she has lost by the 
name of Front-de-Boeuf! Thinlc of my wrongs, 
Front-de-Bceuf, and answer me if I speak not 
truth. Thou hast been my evil angel, and I will 
be thine: I will dog thee till the very instant of 
dissolution ! " 

"Detestable fury!" exclaimed Front-de-Boeuf, 
" that moment shalt thou never witness. Ho ! Giles, 
Clement, and Eustace ! St. Maur and Stephen ; seize 
this damned witch, and hurl her from the battle- 
ments headlong ; she has betrayed us to the Saxon ! 
Ho! St. Maur! Clement! false-hearted knaves, 
where tarry ye?" 

"Call on them again, valiant baron," said the 
hag, with a smile of grisly mockery ; " summon thy 
vassals around thee, doom them that loiter to the 
scourge and the dungeon. But know, mighty 
chief," she continued, suddenly changing her tone, 
" thou shalt have neither answer, nor aid, nor obedi- 
ence at their hands. Listen to these horrid sounds," 
for the din of the recommenced assault and defense 
now rung fearfully loud from the battlements of 
the castle ; " in that war-cry is the downfall of thy 
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house. The blood-cemented fabric of Front-de- 
Boeuf 's power totters to the foundation, and before 
the foes he most despised ! The Saxon, Reginald ! 
— the scorned Saxon assails thy walls ! Why liest 
thou here, like a worn-out hind, when the- Saxon 
storms thy place of strength?" 

" Gods and fiends ! " exclaimed the wounded 
knight. "Oh, for one moment's strength, to drag 
myself to the melee, and perish as becomes my 
name ! " 

" Think not of it, valiant warrior ! " replied she ; 
"thou shalt die no soldier's death, but perish like 
the fox in his den, when the peasants have set fire 
to the cover around it." 

" Hateful hag ! thou liest ! " exclaimed Front-de- 
Bceuf ; " my followers bear them bravely — my walls 
are strong and high — my comrades in arms fear 
not a whole host of Saxons, were they headed by 
Hengist and Horsa! The war-cry of the Templar 
and of the Free Companions rises high over the 
conflict ! And by mine honour, when we kindle the 
blazing beacon for joy of our defense, it shall con- 
sume thee, body and bones ; and I shall live to hear 
thou art gone from earthly fires to those of that 
Hell which never sent forth an incarnate fiend more 
utterly diabolical ! " 

" Hold thy belief," replied Ulrica, " till the proof 
reach thee. But no!" said she, interrrupting her- 
self, "thou shall know even now the doom which 
all thy power, strength, and courage is unable to 
avoid, though it is prepared for thee by this feeble 
hand. Markest thou the smouldering and suffocat- 
ing vapor which already eddies in sable folds 
through the chamber? Didst thou think it was 
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but the darkening of thy bursting eyes, the difficulty 
of thy cumbered breathing? No! Front-de-Bceuf, 
there is another cause. Rememberest thou the 
magazine of fuel that is stored beneath these apart- 
ments ? " 

"Woman!" he exclaimed with fury, "thou has 
not set fire to it? By Heaven, thou hast, and the 
castle is in flames!" 

" They are fast rising at least," said Ulrica, with 
frightful composure ; " and a signal shall soon wave 
to warn the besiegers to press hard upon those who 
would extinguish them. Farewell, Front-de-Bceuf ! 
May Mista, Skogula, and Zernebock, gods of the 
ancient Saxons — fiends, as the priests now call 
them — supply the place of comforters at your 
dying bed, which Ulrica now relinquishes! But 
know, if it will give thee comfort to know it, that 
Ulrica is bound to the same dark coast with thy- 
self, the companion of thy punishment as the 
companion of thy guilt. And now, parricide, 
farewell for ever! May each stone of this vaulted 
roof find a tongue to echo that title into thine 
ear!" 

So saying, she left the apartment; and Front-de- 
Boeuf could hear the crash of the ponderous key 
as she locked and double-locked the door behind 
her, thus cutting off the most slender chance of 
escape. In the extremity of agony, he shouted 
upon his . servants and allies : " Stephen and St. 
Maur! Clement and Giles! I bum here unaided! 
To the rescue — :to the rescue, brave Bois-Guilbert, 
valiant De Bracy ! It is Front-de-Boeuf who calls ! 
It is your master, ye traitor squires! Your ally — 
your brother in arms, ye perjured and faithless 
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knights ! All the curses due to traitors upon your 
recreant heads, do you abandon me to perish thus 
miserably! They hear me not — they cannot hear 
me — my voice is lost in the din of battle. The 
smoke rolls thicker and thicker, the fire has caught 
upon the floor below. Oh, for one draught of the 
air of heaven, were it to be purchased by instant 
annihilation ! " And in the mad frenzy of despair, 
the wretch now shouted with the shouts of the 
fighters, now muttered curses on himself, on man- 
kind, and on Heaven itself. "The red fire flashes 
through the thick smoke!" he exclaimed; "the 
demon marches against me under the banner of his 
own element. Foul spirit, avoid! I go not with 
thee without my comrades — all, all are thine that 
garrison these walls. Thinkest thou Front-de- 
Boeuf will be singled out to go alone? No; the 
infidel Templar, the licentious De Bracy, Ulrica, the 
foul murdering strumpet, the men who aided my 
enterprises, the dog Saxons and accursed Jews who 
are my prisoners — all, all shall attend me — a 
goodly fellowship as ever took the downward road. 
Ha, ha, ha ! " and he laughed in his frenzy till the 
vaulted roof rang again. "Who laughed there?" 
exclaimed Front-de-Boeuf, in altered mood, for the 
noise of the conflict did not prevent the echoes of 
liis own mad laughter from returning upon his ear — 
" who laughed there? Ulrica, was it thou? Speak, 
witch, and I forgive thee; for only thou or the 
Fiend of Hell himself could have laughed at such 
a moment. Avaunt — avaunt!" 

But it were impious to trace any farther the 
picture of the blasphemer and parricide's death- 
bed. 
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[At last, when the castle falls, the Black Knight 
rescues Ivanhoe, but Bois-Guilbert escapes with his 
prize, Rebecca.] 

IX 

THE FINAL SCENES 

Those of the castle who had not gotten to horse 
still continued to fight desperately with the be- 
siegers, after the departure of the Templar, but 
rather in despair of quarter than that they enter- 
tained any hope of escape. The fire was spreading 
rapidly through all parts of the castle, when Ulrica, 
who had first kindled it, appeared on a turret, in 
the guise of one of the ancient furies, yelling forth 
a war song, such as was of yore raised on the 
field of battle by the scalds of the yet heathen 
Saxons. Her long dishevelled gray hair flew back 
from her uncovered head; the inebriating delight 
of gratified vengeance contended in her eyes with 
the fire of insanity; and she brandished the distaff 
which she held in her hand, as if she had been one 
of the Fatal Sisters who spin and abridge the 
thread of human life. Tradition has preserved 
some wild strophes of the barbarous hymn which 
she chanted wildly amid that scene of fire and of 
slaughter : 

Whet the bright steel, 

Sons of the White Dragon ! 

Kindle the torch, 

Daughter of Hengist ! 

The steel glimmers not for the carving of the banquet, 
I It is hard, broad, and sharply pointed ; 

The torch goeth not to the bridal chamber. 

It steams and glitters blue with sulphur. 
^ Whet the steel, the raven croaks ! 
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Light the torch, Zernebock is yelling! 
Whet the steel, sons of the Dragon ! 
Kindle the torch, daughter of Hengist ! 

The black cloud is low over the thane's castle; 

The eagle screams — he rides on its bosom. 

Scream not, gray rider of the sable cloud. 

Thy banquet is prepared ! 

The maidens of Valhalla look forth, 

The race of Hengist will send them guests. 

Shake your black tresses, maidens of Valhalla ! 

And strike your loud timbrels for joy! 

Many a haughty step bends to your halls, 

Many a helmed head. 

Dark sits the evening upon the thane's castle. 

The black clouds gather round; 

Soon shall they be red as the blood of the valiant ! 

The destroyer of forests shall shake his red crest against 

them. 
He, the bright consumer of palaces, 
Broad waves he his blazing banner ; 
Red, wide and dusky, 
Over the strife of the valiant; 

His joy is in the clashing swords and broken bucklers ; 
He loves to lick the hissing blood as it bursts warm from 

the wound ! 

All must perish! 

The sword cleaveth the helmet; 

The strong armour is pierced by the lance; 

Fire devoureth the dwelling of princes; 

Engines break down the fences of the battle. 

All must perish I 

The name of Horsa is no more ! 

The race of Hengist is gone — 

Shrink not then from your doom, sons of the sword ! 

Let your blades drink blood like wine; 

Feast ye in the banquet of slaughter. 

By the light of the blazing halls ! 

Strong be your swords while your blood is warm. 

And spare neither for pity nor fear, 
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For vengeance hath but an hour; 
Strong hate itself shall expire! 
I also must perish ! 

The towering flames had now surmounted every 
obstruction, and rose to the evening skies one huge 
and burning beacon, seen far and wide through the 
adjacent country. Tower after tower crashed down, 
with blazing roof and rafter; and the combatants 
were driven from the courtyard. The vanquished, 
of whom very few remained, scattered and escaped 
into the neighboring wood. The victors, assembling 
in large bands, gazed with wonder, not unmixed 
with fear, upon the flames, in which their own 
ranks and arms glanced dusky red. The maniac 
figure of the Saxon Ulrica was for a long time 
visible on the lofty stand she had chosen, tossing 
her arms abroad with wild exultation, as if she 
reigned empress of the conflagration which she had 
raised. At length, with a terrific crash, the whole 
turret gave way, and she perished in the flames 
which had consumed her tyrant. An awful pause 
of horror silenced each murmur of the armed spec- 
tators, who, for the space of several minutes, stirred 
not a finger, save to sign the cross. The voice of 
Locksley was then heard: "Shout, yeoman! the 
den of tyrants is no more! Let each bring his 
spoil to our chosen place of rendezvous at the 
trysting-tree in the Hartwill Walk; for there at 
break of day will we make just partition among 
our own bands, together with our worthy allies 
in this great deed of vengeance." 

[The Templar conceals Rebecca in the preceptory 
of Templestowe; but it happens that the Grand 
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Master of the Order of Templars is visiting there, 
and accidentally hears of her presence. To save 
the reputation of Bois-Guilbert and the order from 
scandal, he tries her as a witch and condemns her 
to death. She, however, demands a champion, and 
sends word to Ivanhoe. Bois-Guilbert was chosen 
to defend the honor of the Templars. 

The day advances, and no champion appears in 
the lists, where all are waiting. At the last moment 
comes Ivanhoe. His steed is wearied with hard rid- . 
ing, but he insists on encountering Bois-Guilbert. 
Ivanhoe is unhorsed ; but to the surprise of all Bois- 
Guilbert reels in his saddle, falls, and in a moment 
Ivanhoe's foot is on Jiis breast. He is dead, how- 
ever, killed by his own violent emotions. 

And now arrives on the scene the Black Knight, 
too late to take part in this last adventure. And 
now he declares himself to be Richard Plantagenet, 
King of England, and receives the homage of his 
followers, as a short timebeforehe has received that 
of the gallant outlaw, Robin Hood and his band, 
whom he has led so successfully against the Nor- 
man barons who are the King's secret enemies, sup- 
porters of the seditious cause of his brother John, 
which now falls to pieces by its own weakness. 

Ivanhoe marries Rowena; and Rebecca buries 
her love in a secluded town in Spain. 

Many have wondered why Ivanhoe was not made 
to marry Rebecca instead of the less interesting 
Rowena. The fact is, she was a Jewess, in spite 
of all her good qualities, and the conditions of the 
times would not permit a man like Ivanhoe, one of 
King Richard's earls and noble supporters, to enter 
into such a union.] 



PART II 
AN EVENING WITH DICKENS 



DICKENS 

THE life of Qiarles Dickens is a sort of Arab- 
ian-Nights tale of wonder. Picture to your- 
self a small, pinched, hungry boy, with a sensitive, 
unhappy little face, a frail body, and the poorest 
of clothing. He works all day tying up pots of 
blacking in a rickety old building in an alley. He 
saves his pennies for slices of pudding and pints 
of ale — think of a child saving his money for ale 
— and at night goes home to a bare room in a 
lodging house, where he is quite alone, and on Sun- 
days to dine with his father and mother at the 
debtors' prison! He might have become a thief 
or a beggar; it is a wonder he did not die, like so 
many others jn like circumstances with such weak 
bodies. 

But he lives, becomes in a few years a shorthand 
reporter with a very good salary, and at twenty- 
five he is the famous author of Pickwick. Now 
all is changed. Money comes rolling in. Friends 
crowd around him. Piles of letters tell how many 
thousands of people love him, and even worship 
him. 

What a contrast is this to the life of Thackeray, 
who was brought up and educated in comfort and 
good society; who became an artist and a writer of 
articles for magazines and weekly papers, never 
tasting fame until he was thirty-six, and then in 
far greater moderation than Dickens did. 

A knowledge of Dickens's early life is absolutely 

[109] 
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necessary to an understanding of his character. He 
had no ancestors worth mentioning even by the 
author of his three-volume biography. 

Born in the Deepest Poverty 

John Dickens, his father, was a poor clerk in the 
navy pay office at Portsmouth at the time of 
Charles's birth. There was an elder sister, Fanny, 
born in 1810. Charles, the second child, entered 
in the baptismal register as Charles John Huffhani 
Dickens, was born at Landport, in Portsea, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1812. Four boys and two girls were born 
later, two of whom died in childhood, and only 
one, the elder sister, survived the famous brother. 

John Dickens's duties called him from Ports- 
mouth to London when Charles was still very small, 
but soon after, when the boy was not yet five years 
old, they moved to Chatham. Not far away was 
the house called Gadshill Place, afterward famous 
as the final home of Dickens in the days of his 
wealth and prosperity. "Often had we traveled 
past it together," says John Forster, Dickens's 
friend and biographer, "years and years before it 
became his home, and never without some allusion 
to what he told me when first I saw it in his com- 
pany, that amid the recollections connected with his 
childhood it held always a prominent place; for, 
upon first seeing it as he came from Chatham with 
his father, and looking up at it with much admira- 
tion, he had been promised that he might himself 
Jive in it, or in some such house, when he came to 
be a man, if he would only work hard enough. 
Which for a long time was his ambition." 

In one of his essays on travel Dickens himself 
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tells a very pretty little story about Gadshill, and 
himself, which is well worth repeating. As he 
passes along the road to Canterbury there crosses 
his path a vision of his former self : 

"So smooth was the old highroad, and so fresh 
were the horses, and so fast went I, that it was 
midway between Gravesend and Rochester, and the 
widening river was bearing the ships, white-sailed 
or black-smoked, out to sea, when I noticed by the 
wayside a very queer small boy. 

Holloa ! ' said I to the very queer small boy, 
'where do you live?' 

At Chatham,' says he. 
What do you do there?' says I. 
I go to school,' says he. 

I took him up in a moment and we went on. 
Presently the very queer small boy says, 'This is 
Gadshill we are coming to, where Falstaff went out 
to rob those travellers, and ran away.' 

"'You know something about Falstaff, eh?' 
said I. 

" ' All about him,' said the very queer small boy. 
'I am old (I am nine), and I read all sorts of 
books. But do let us stop at the top of the hill and 
look at the house there, if you please ! ' 

" ' You admire that house ? ' said I. 

"* Bless you, sir,' said the very queer small boy, 
*when I was not more than half as old as nine it 
used to be a treat for me to be brought to look 
at it. And now I am nine I come by myself to 
look at it. And ever since I can recollect, my 
father, seeeing me so fond of it, has often said to 
me, "If you were to be very persevering and were 
to work hard, you might some day come to live in 
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it." Though that's impossible ! ' said the very queer 
small boy, drawing a low breath, and now staring 
at the house out of the window with all his might. 

" I was rather amazed to be told this by the very 
queer small boy, for that house happens to be my 
house, and I have reason to believe that what he 
said was true." 

Who will fail to guess who the " very queer small 
boy" was? 

Fancies of Childhood 

He was sickly, being subject to attacks of violent 
spasms; so he could not play at cricket or marbles 
or prisoner's base with the other boys. But he 
watched the others playing, while he read. His 
mother taught him to read and. write his own lan- 
guage and even a little Latin. In time he was sent 
to a poor little school over a dyer's shop. Even at 
that early age what an imagination he had! In 
after years he could laugh at his childish fancies. 
He tells us how he thought the Rochester High 
street must be at least as wide as Regent street, 
which he afterward discovered to be little better 
than a lane; how the public clock in it, supposed 
to be the finest clock in the world, turned out to 
be as moon-faced and weak a clock as man's eyes 
ever saw; and how in its town hall, which had 
appeared to him once so glorious a structure that 
he had set it up in his mind as the model on which 
the genie of the lamp built the palace for Aladdin, 
he had painfully to recognize a mere mean little 
heap of bricks, like a chapel gone demented. Yet 
not so' painfully, either, when second thoughts 
wisely came. " Ah ! who was I that I should quar- 
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rel with the town for being changed to me, when 
I myself had come back so changed, to it ? All my 
early readings and early imaginations dated from 
this place, and I took them away so full of innocent 
construction and guileless belief, and I brought 
them back so worn and torn, so much the wiser and 
so much the worse." 

All the world knows that David Copper field is full 
of Dickens's own life. Here is one of many pas- 
sages literally true : 

" My father had left a small collection of books 
in a little room upstairs to which I had access (for 
it adjoined my own), and which nobody else in our 
house ever troubled. From that blessed little room 
Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey 
Clinker, Tom Jones, The Vicar of Wakefield, Don 
Quixote, Gil Bias, and Robinson Crusoe came out, 
a glorious host, to keep me company. They kept 
alive my fancy and my hope of something beyond 
that place and time — they and the Arabian Nights 
and the Tales of the Genii — and did me no harm; 
for whatever harm was in some of them was not 
there for me; I knew nothing of it. It is aston- 
ishing to me now how I found time, in the midst 
of my porings and blunderings over heavier themes, 
to read these books as I did. It is curious to me 
how I could ever have consoled myself under my 
small troubles (which were great troubles to me), 
by impersonating my favourite character in them. 
.... I have been Tom Jones (a child's Tom Jones, 
a harmless creature) for a week together. I have 
sustained my own ideas of Roderick Random for 

a month at a stretch, I verily believe I have 

seen Tom Pipes go climbing up the church steeple ; 
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I have watched Strap, with the knapsack on his 
back, stopping to rest himself upon the wicket gate; 
and I know that Commodore Trunnion held that 
club with Mr. Pickle in the parlor of our little 
village ale house." 

It was not long before the child took to spinning 
stories himself for his little friends, singing small 
comic songs between whiles, and doing both so well 
that he used to be put up on chairs and tables at 
home and abroad for the entertainment of whatever 
party might be gathered. He was taken to the 
theater at an early age, and soon he and his cousin 
James Lamert had fitted up a room in the deserted 
barracks, where they presented plays of their own. 

When the boy was but little more than nine, his 
father was assigned to duty at Somerset House, 
London, and Charles had to leave the happiest 
scenes of his early life. Besides the stories already 
mentioned he had read the Spectator, the Tatler, 
the Idler, the Citizen of the World, and Mrs, Inch- 
bald's Collection of Farces, and the night he left 
Chatham, his good schoolmaster presented him with 
a copy of Goldsmith's Bee, 

Now all his childish happiness was at an end. 
He was not to go to school any more, and his home 
was in a wretched house in Bayham street, Camden- 
town. A washerwoman lived next door, and a 
Bow Street police officer over the way. There 
were no other little boys with whom he could play. 

His Father Is Mr, Micawher 

We have the portrait of John Dickens in the 
"Mr. Micawber" of David Copperfield, who was 
always hopefully expecting something to turn up, 
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but forever remaining in hot water because of his 
shiftlessness. In spite of his small but steady and 
increasing income from his clerkship, the elder 
Dickens got deeper and deeper into debt, was 
obliged to make terms with his creditors by turning 
over to them his small property, and all the family 
scraped and screwed to make both ends meet. Only 
those who have experienced the hardships of down- 
right poverty will know at once what the sickly little 
boy was compelled to suffer. 

Yet his father was not a bad man. " I know my 
father to be as kind-hearted and generous a man as 
ever lived in the world," he once wrote himself. 
"Everything that I can remember of his conduct 
to his wife or children or friends, in sickness or 
affliction, is beyond all praise. By me, as a sick 
child, he has watched night and day, unweariedly 
and patiently, many nights and days. He never 
undertook any business, charge, or trust, that he 
did not zealously, conscientiously, punctually, 
honourably discharge. His industry has always 
been untiring. He was proud of me, in his way, 
and had a great admiration of the comic singing. 
But, in the case of his temper, and the straitness 
of his means, he appeared to have utterly lost at 
this time the idea of educating me at all, and to have 
utterly put from him the notion that I had any 
claim upon him in that regard whatever. So I 
degenerated into cleaning his boots of a morning, 
and my own, and making myself useful in the work 
of the house, and looking after my younger brothers 
and sisters (we were now six in all), and going on 
such poor errands as rose out of our poor way of 
living." 
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His cousin, James Lamert, painted a little theater 
for him, which was his only amusement. Then his 
sister Fanny was elected a pupil to the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music. He felt it a stab to the heart that 
she should go away with all the good wishes of the 
family and he with his youthful ambitions remain 
at home unnoticed. 

As affairs got worse and worse, Mrs. Dickens 
determined to help support the family by starting 
a school. She took a house in Gower street and 
placed a large brass plate on the door announcing 
" Mrs. Dickens's Establishment." But let Dickens 
tell the rest. " I left at a great many other doors 
a great many circulars calling attention to the merits 
of the establishment. Yet nobody ever came to 
school, nor do I recollect that anybody ever pro- 
posed to come, or that the least preparation was 
ever made to receive anybody. But I know that 
we got on very badly with the butcher and baker ; 
that very often we had not too much for dinner; 
and that at last my father was arrested." 

His Father in' Prison for Debt 

We now see the pitiful little lad running errands 
for his father in prison, delivering his messages 
with swollen eyes and through shining tears; and 
the final words said to him by his father before he 
was carried to the Marshalsea were to the effect 
that the sun was set upon him forever. " I really 
believed at the time," said Dickens afterward, " that 
they had broken my heart." 

When the father was at last gone to prison, little 
Charles kept going every day to the pawnbroker's 
shop till everything in the house at Gower street 
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had been disposed of except a few chairs, a kitchen 
table, and some beds. Then they encamped, as it 
were, in the two parlors of the emptied house, and 
lived there night and day. At last James Lamert 
found a position for Charles, and Mrs. Dickens and 
the smaller children went to live with Mr. Dickens 
at the prison itself. 

Bitter as had been the hardships already endured, 
those upon which he now entered were so much 
worse that for years he was unable even to speak 
of them to his most intimate friends. After many 
years of prosperity and success, however, he was 
able to look back upon those years with some 
appreciation of their humor and their pathos, and 
in David Copperfield, as well as in a fragment of 
autobiography, he has told in detail the experiences 
of those boyhood days, when he earned his own 
living in a blacking factory. 

A Child, Alone, Working All Day 

"The blacking warehouse was the last on the 
left-hand side of the way, at old Hungerford Stairs. 
It was a crazy, tumble-down old house, abutting, 
of course, on the river, and literally overrun with 
rats. 

"Its wainscoted rooms and its rotten floors and 
staircase, and the old gray rats swarming down 
in the cellars, and the sound of their squeaking and 
scuffling coming up the stairs at all times, and the 
dirt and decay of the place, rise up visibly before 
me as if I were there again. The counting-house 
was on the first floor, looking over the coal barges 
and the river. There was a recess in it, in which 
I was to sit and work. My work was to cover the 
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pots of paste-blacking ; first with a piece of oil paper 
and then with a piece of blue paper; to tie them 
round with a string and then to clip the paper close 
and neat all round until it looked as smart as a pot 
of ointment from an apothecary's shop. When a 
certain number of grosses of pots had attained 
this pitch of perfection I was to paste on each 
a printed label, and then go on again with more 
pots, 

"Two or three other boys were kept at similar 
duty downstairs on similar wages. One of them 
came up in a ragged apron and paper cap on the first 
Monday morning to show me the trick of using 
the string and tying the knots. His name was Bob 
Fagin, and I took the liberty of using his name, 
long afterward, in Oliver Twist, 

"No words can express the agony of my soul 
as I sunk into this companionship ; compared these 
every-day associates with those of my happier child- 
hood; and felt my early hopes of growing up to 
be a learned and distinguished man crushed in 
my breast. 

"The deep remembrance of the sense I had of 
being utterly neglected and hopeless; of the shame 
I felt in my position; of the misery it was to 
my young heart to believe that, day by day, what 
I had learned, and thought, and delighted in, and 
raised my fancy and my emulation up by, was 
passing away from me, never to be brought back 
any more, cannot be written. My whole nature was 
so penetrated with the grief and humiliation of such 
considerations that even now, famous and caressed 
and happy, I often forget in my dreams that I have 
a dear wife and children; even that I am a man; 
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and wander desolately back to that time of my 
life." 

After the house in Gower street had been closed 
he was handed over as a lodger to a reduced old 
lady who took children to board. We find her por- 
trait, with a few "ornaments and embellishments/' 
as Mrs. Pipchin in Dombey & Son. 

"She had a little brother and sister under her 
care then, who were very irregularly paid for; and 
a widow's little son. The two boys and I slept in 
the same room. My own exclusive breakfast of a 
penny cottage loaf and a pennyworth of milk I pro- 
vided for myself. I kept another small loaf, and a 
quarter of a pound of cheese, on a particular shelf 
of a particular cupboard, to make my supper on 
when I came back at night. They made a hole in 
the six or seven shillings, I know well; and I was 
out at the blacking warehouse all day, and had to 
support myself upon that money all the week. I 
suppose my lodging was paid for by my father. I 
certainly did not pay it myself and I certainly had 
no other assistance whatever (the making of my 
clothes, I think, excepted), from Monday morning 
till Saturday night; no advice, no counsel, no en- 
couragement, no consolation, no support, from any 
one that I can call to mind, so help me God. 

"Sundays Fanny and I passed in the prison. I 
was at the academy in Tenterdon street, Hanover 
Square, at nine o'clock in the morning, to fetch her ; 
and we walked back there together at night. 

" I was so young and childish, and so little qual- 
ified — how could I be otherwise? — to undertake 
the whole charge of my own existence, that, in 
going to Hungerford Stairs of a morning I could 
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not resist the stale pastry put out at half price on 
trays at the confectioners' doors in Tottenham 
Court Road ; and I often spent in that the money I 
should have kept for my dinner. Then I went with- 
out my dinner, or bought a roll, or a slice of pud- 
ding. 

"There were two pudding shops between which 
I was divided according to my finances. One was 
in a court close to St. Martin's Church (at the back 
ot the church), which is now removed altogether. 
The pudding at that shop was made with currants, 
and was rather a special pudding, but was dear: 
two penn'orth not being larger than a penn'orth of 
more ordinary pudding. A good shop for the lat- 
ter was in the Strand, somewhere near where the 
Lowther Arcade is now. It was a stout, hale pud- 
ding, heavy and flabby, with great raisins in it, stuck 
in whole, at great distance apart. It came up hot, 
at about noon every day; and many and many a 
day did I dine off it 

" I know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously and 
unintentionally, the scantiness of my resources and 
the difficulties of my life. I know that if a shilling 
or so were given me by any one I spent it in a 
dinner or a tea. I know that I worked, from morn- 
ing to night, with common men and boys, a shabby 
child. I know that I tried, but ineffectually, not to 
anticipate my money, and to make it last the week 
through; by putting it away in a drawer I had in 
the counting house, wrapped into six little parcels, 
each parcel containing the same amount and labeled 
with a different day. I know that I have lounged 
about the streets, insufficiently and unsatisfactorily 
fed. I know that, but for the mercy of God, I 
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might easily have been, for any care that was taken 
of me, a little robber or a little vagabond." 

What loneliness he suffered! When at last he 
persuaded his father to provide a room for him 
near the prison he thought he was in Paradise. 

He Gets a Little Education 

At last his father went throug'h the bankruptcy 
courts and got out of prison. Once more the fam- 
ily lived together under a common roof, and ways 
were found to send Charles to school for a few 
years. 

The schooling did not last long, but he was now 
stronger in body, for he had enough to eat. He 
was given a place as a clerk in a lawyer's office. 
Here he saw the advantages of knowing shorthand 
writing. In David Copperfield he has told what a 
struggle David had in mastering the difficult art. 

Out of the hardships and struggles that sur- 
rounded him Dickens raised himself, and he has 
told us how he did it : " Whatever I have tried to 
do in life," he says, " I have tried with all my heart 
to do well. What I have devoted myself to I have 
devoted myself to completely. Never to put one 
hand to anything on which I could throw my 
whole self, and never to affect depreciation of my 
work, whatever it was, I find now to have been 
my golden rules." 

A Shorthand Reporter 

He mastered shorthand at last, and in time, soon 
after he was nineteen, he got into the reporters' 
gallery of the House of Commons. 

Dickens was a good reporter. Says he : "I have 
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often transcribed for the printer, from my short- 
hand notes, important public speeches in which 
strictest accuracy was required, and a mistake in 
which would have been to a young man severely 
compromising, writing on the palm of my hand, by 
the light of a dark lantern, in a postchaise and four, 
galloping through a wild country and through the 
dead of the night, at the then surprising rate of 

fifteen miles an hour Returning home from 

political meetings, I do verily believe I have been 
upset in almost every description of vehicle known 
in this country. I have been, in my time, belated on 
miry by-roads, toward the small hours, forty or 
fifty miles from London, in a wheelless carriage, 
with exhausted horses and drunken postboys, and 
have got back in time for publication, to be re- 
ceived with never-forgotten compliments by the late 
Mr. Black, coming in the broadest of Scotch from 
the broadest of hearts I ever knew." 

He attained to five guineas, or twenty-five dol- 
lars a week, as a reporter on the Morning Chron- 
icle. Then there came a change. 

His First Stories 

In the Old Monthly Magazine, December num- 
ber, 1833, was published a paper under the title 
"A Dinner at Poplar Walk" (since known as 
"Mr. Minns and His Cousin"). Dickens has him- 
self told the story of this first literary venture, how 
one evening at twilight, with fear and trembling, he 
stealthily dropped the manuscript into a dark letter- 
box in a dark office up a dark court in Fleet street. 
He has also told with what agitation of delight he 
beheld his first work in print. He purchased the 
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magazine at a shop in the Strand; and exactly two 
years afterward, in Mr. Hall, of the firm of Chap- 
man & Hall, who called upon him in his chambers 
to propose the writing of Pickwick, he recognized 
the man who had sold him this copy of the Old 
Monthly. After making the purchase, says he, " I 
walked down to Westminster Hall, and turned into 
it for half an hour, because my eyes were so 
dimmed with joy and pride that they could not 
bear the street, and were not fit to be seen there." 

For two years he continued his work in the re- 
porters' gallery, but regularly every month a sketch 
appeared in the Monthly, until the editor confessed 
there was no chance of his paying the young author. 
But the sketches had at least brought a little repu- 
tation, and when an evening paper was started in 
connection 'with the Morning Chronicle, Dickens 
was invited to give his sketches to that periodical, 
in consideration of which his salary was raised 
from five to seven guineas a week (from twenty- 
five to thirty-five dollars). 

He was not quite twenty-two when his first 
sketch appeared in the Old Monthly, After two 
brief years of what may be called apprentice work, 
he collected his sketches into two volumes under 
the title Sketches by B02, And, by the way, the 
origin of the pseudonym "Boz" is of some inter- 
est. We commonly pronounce it with the o short. It 
was derived from Moses, however. Dickens's 
younger brother Augustus had been nicknamed 
Moses in honor of the Vicar of Wakefield; this had 
been shortened to "Mos"; and, being pronounced 
through the nose for humorous eflfect, became 
" Boses " or " Boz." 
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A young publisher named Macrone bought the 
copyright of two volimies of sketches for a condi- 
tional payment of one hundred and fifty pounds, 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. This seemed to 
Dickens a very good sum at the time, as he was 
going to be married April 2, 1836, to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of George Hogarth. Less than a 
year and a half later, to protect himself, he was 
obliged to purchase back the copyright of these 
sketches, paying the enormous sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

Pickwick 

Almost immediately after Macrone bought the 
sketches, Mr. Hall, of the young and ambitious firm 
of Chapman & Hall, waited on Dickens in his 
chambers at Furnivars Inn and asked him if he 
would provide the text to go with a series of cock- 
ney sporting sketches to be drawn by the artist 
Seymour. The firm had already published a book 
called the Squib Annual, illustrated by Mr. Sey- 
mour, and after the success of this he proposed 
his sporting sketches. The publishers wrote to the 
author of Three Courses and a Dessert to know if 
he would provide the text ; but as he made no reply, 
and Seymour pressed for an answer, Mr. Hall ap^ 
plied to Dickens. He knew little of the young 
man's work on the Chronicle, but had been pleased 
with " The Tuggses at Ramsgate," a sketch one of 
their editors had secured from him. 

Dickens proposed " The Pickwick Club " as a fair 
substitute for the club of sporting cockneys, and 
the publishers consented that Seymour should take 
his cue from Dickens's text, instead of Dickens 
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writing up the artist's pictures, thus giving the au- 
thor freer range of English scenes and people. 

So The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club, " edited by Boz," was announced in the Times, 
March 26, 1836, when Dickens was barely twenty- 
four years old. The work was to be published in 
monthly parts, in paper covers, at one shilling each. 
The publishers were to pay him fifteen guineas, 
about seventy-five dollars, for each number, and 
Mr. Qiapman afterward said Pickwick cost them 
altogether about three hundred pounds, or one 
thousand five htmdred dollars. The first two pay- 
ments were made at once, as Dickens "needed the 
money to go and get married with." Soon after this 
he gave up his newspaper work. 

Only four hundred copies of the first part of 
Pickwick were printed and bound. The sale gradu- 
ally increased through the second, third, and fourth 
numbers, but the importance of the serial as a seller 
was not realized until Sam Weller appeared in the 
fifth number. In the meantime the artist Seymour 
died before the second number appeared, and his 
place had been taken by Hablot Browne, long asso- 
ciated with Dickens as the illustrator of his work. 

The success of Pickwick is one of the wonders 
of literary history. A mere disconnected series 
of amusing sketches, published in unpretentious and 
ephemeral form, it not only attained what was for 
those times the enormous sale of 40,000 copies 
monthly, but it produced such an effect on the peo- 
ple that everybody talked about it. Tradesmen 
labelled their goods " Pickwick," and judges on the 
bench as well as boys in the street went into hys- 
terics over it; and Carlyle was able to tell the fol- 
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lowing amusing tale: "An archdeacon, with his 
own venerable lips, repeated to me the other night 
a strange, profane story of a solemn clergyman 
who had been administering ghostly consolation to a 
sick person; having finished, satisfactorily as he 
thought, and got out of the room, he heard the sick 
person ejaculate, *Well, thank God, Pickwick will 
be out in ten days any way/ This is dreadful ! " 

As the sixth number of Pickwick was about to 
appear, Dickens signed an engagement with the pub- 
lisher Bentley to edit a new monthly magazine, to 
be known as Bentley's Miscellany, and to contribute 
to it a serial story, which in due time took form as 
Oliver Twist, Soon this story began to appear side 
by side with Pickwick, Dickens wrote each as the 
printer called for copy, and never was he a week 
in advance with either story. The publication of 
Pickwick was interrupted for two months after the 
twelfth number, owing to the death of his wife's 
younger sister, to whom he was deeply attached, 
and whose death rendered him incapable of writ- 
ing. But after the lapse of this interval he took up 
the writing again in the same manner, and carried 
it on to the end; and when Pickwick was finished, 
he immediately began Nicholas Nickleby, which was 
to follow it in the same mode of publication. 

How He Wrote 

It is impossible to understand the character of the 
novels of either Dickens or Thackeray unless we 
keep in mind the mode of publication. Each monthly 
number consisted of thirty-two ordinary book pages. 
These must be more or less replete with interest 
in themselves. The first number was invariably 
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published before the subsequent ones were written, 
and the publication was carried on month after 
month as long as the author's invention lasted and 
the public did not tire. If either failed, it was easy 
to stop at any time. Unity or plot and development 
of character had little encouragement. If a certain 
character seemed to please the public, it was carried 
on; and if it failed to please it was summarily 
dropped and new characters introduced in its place. 
So long as the interest could be maintained ex- 
pansion was the rule of the day, and failing interest 
was not remedied by artistic compression, but by 
summarily chopping the story short. 

It is true that by degrees Dickens learned to 
conceive his novels as a whole, until in David Cop- 
perfield and A Tale of Two Cities we find stories 
marvelously well constructed, considering the way 
in which they were written. 

The spirit in which Dickens took his sudden suc- 
cess we may judge from the following extract from 
a letter to his intimate friend Forster, afterwards 
his biographer. " I am slippered and jacketed and, 
like that same starling who is very seldom quoted, 
can't get out. I am getting on, thank heaven, like 
*a house o' fire,' and think the next Pickwick will 
bank all the others. ' I shall expect you at once, and 
we will walk to the stable together [they were to 
take their usual horseback ride]. If you know 
anybody at St. Paul's, I wish you'd send round 
and ask them not to ring the bell so. I can hardly 
hear my own ideas as they come into my head, 
and say what they mean." 

He signed reckless contracts, or made no con- 
tracts at all, with his publishers, and then bought 
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them out for an amount much above what they had 
paid him. He had not only signed with Bentley for 
Oliver Twist, but for another novel to follow that. 
When the time came for writing that other novel 
he was unable to do it, and finally Mr. Bentley re- 
leased him from the engagement on condition of his 
buying back the copyright of Oliver Twist for 
eleven thousand dollars. At the same time he re- 
signed the editorship of the Miscellany, 

His relations with Chapman & Hall were more 
satisfactory, and they continued to be his publishers 
during the writing of The Old Curiosity Shop, 
Barnaby Rudge, American Notes, Martin Chuz- 
zlewit and A Christmas Carol, The sales in monthly 
parts of The Old Curiosity Shop reached 80,000, 
but the sales of Chuszlewit fell to 20,000, and the 
returns from A Christmas Carol, which was im- 
mensely popular and was published on commis- 
sion by Chapman & Hall, fell so far below his 
expectations that Dickens decided to try Bradbury 
& Evans, publishers of Punch, On March 30, 1850, 
Dickens started a weekly periodical which he called 
Household Words. It proved profitable, but in 1859, 
owing to a dispute with Bradbury & Evans in re- 
gard to their share in the copyright of this publica- 
tion, it was sold and Dickens bought it, immediately 
discontinuing it and starting in its place All the 
Year Round, another periodical of similar char- 
acter. At the same time he returned to Chapman 
& Hall, who remained his publishers until his death. 

American Notes 
In January, 1842, at the age of thirty, Dickens 
made his first visit to America. He was received 
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with great enthusiasm, his public readings were 
immensely successful, and on his return to England 
he published his American Notes, This book gave 
great offense, not so much because Dickens made 
any serious misstatements in regard to the country 
whose hospitality he had enjoyed, but because he 
made sensational copy for his volume by telling 
many disagreeable anecdotes in a disagreeable way, 
and because he failed to express any appreciation 
of the hospitality he had received. When he began 
Martin Chuzzlewit the sales fell off to such an ex- 
tent that he attempted to revive the drooping inter- 
est by announcing unexpectedly that he meant to 
take Martin to America. The effect of the Amer- 
ican chapters in Martin Chuzzlewit may best be de- 
scribed by quoting from a letter written by Dickens 
himself. Says he, " I gather from a letter I have 
had this morning that Martin has made them all 
stark, staring mad across the water. Don't you 
think the time has come when I ought to state that 
such public entertainments as I received in the 
States were either accepted before I went out, or 
in the first week after my arrival there? and that 
as soon as I began to have any acquaintance with 
the country I set my face against any public recog- 
nition whatever but that which was forced upon me 
to the destruction of my peace and comfort — and 
made no secret of my real sentiments?" If Dickens 
meant this for a defense, it seems a pretty poor one. 
How differently did Thackeray act, both in re- 
fraining from publishing any American notes, and 
in writing his Virginians! The truth is, success de- 
veloped in Dickens a vanity and egotism which 
showed themselves very distinctly in the hardening 
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of his features as he grew older. His lack of tact 
and taste were still more disagreeably illustrated by 
the statements and letters he published concerning 
his separation from his wife in 1858. The separa- 
tion was arranged amicably and without scandal, 
and the eldest son went to live with the mother, to 
whom Dickens made a liberal allowance. The odd 
part of the affair is that Mrs. Dickens's younger sis- 
ter, Georgiana Hogarth, remained on intimate terms 
with her brother-in-law until his death, and that 
Dickens felt called upon to make a public statement 
in Household Words, 

Development of His Literary Power 

After the first rush of work incident to the suc- 
cess of his early publications, Dickens spent much 
of his time on the Continent, traveling from place 
to place with his large and increasing family. He 
occupied various houses in London, and soon after 
his separation from his wife bought Gadshill Place, 
which was the home of his last years. 

But however disagreeable Dickens's manners may 
have shown themselves, his literary style and his 
literary work were unaffected. It is true that such 
works as Hard Times and Great Expectations were 
written merely for the money they would bring at 
a time when the author's niind was exhausted, but 
there is no more artistic creation in modern fiction 
than A Tale of Two Cities, with which he began 
the publication of All the Year Round; and next to 
this stands David Copperfield, produced midway 
between Pickwick and A Tale of Two Cities. 
Dickens's sole object in Pickwick was to amuse the 
public. As the work progressed he began to feel his 
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wonderful power over human sentiment and emo- 
tion, and the story becomes proportionately more 
serious and representative of the vital principles of 
human nature. In David Copperfield he wrote, in 
eflfect, his own early history. He threw himself 
into the task with a serious earnestness shown in 
none of his previous work. In Pickwick he had 
shown himself the master humorist of his age; in 
Copperfield he proved himself the supreme master 
of that vast realm of sentiment which makes up 
the greater part of the lives of most of us. In A 
Tale of Two Cities, again, Dickens produced a story 
purely impersonal, dramatic, artistic, the work of 
the creative imagination. But in all three of these 
different classes of literary production we find the 
same peculiarly exuberant, irresistible, overflowing 
style, constantly bursting forth like flower after 
flower on a rosebush coming into bloom, but each 
displaying new and vivid hues. 

The World's Mgst Popular Writer 

Immense as was the popularity of Scott, enor- 
mous as have been the sales of some modern writers 
like Zola, it is probable that the works of Dickens 
have been more read than those of any other writer, 
either of this century or of the world's history. 
Not long ago one American publisher, in the space 
of five or six years, sold 700,000 of complete sets 
of Dickens's works at ten dollars a set; and this is 
but one of many editions produced by different 
publishers. 

Dickens revisited America in November and De- 
cember, 1867, when most of the unpleasant feelings 
incident to his first visit were forgotten. He died 
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June 9, 1870, from an effusion on the brain, the re- 
sult of gradual breaking up of the nervous sys- 
tem, and what appeared to be incipient paralysis. 
He lies buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club is 
a series of amusing adventures of all kinds and de- 
scriptions, written quite without regard to plot or 
sequence. There are several complete stories in the 
book, but the most important is that describing the 
progress of Mrs. Bardell's breach of promise suit. 
There are also many amusing characters, but even 
in the whole range of Dickens literature there is 
none so popular as Sam Weller. In the following 
pages this narrative and this character are fully 
presented. 



PICKWICK 

[Being a complete narrative of the celebrated 
breach of promise case of Bardell vs. Pickwick, 
with a few side glances at the domestic history of 
the Samuel Wellers.l 



DESCRIPTIVE OF A VERY IMPORTANT PROCEEDING ON 
THE PART OF MR. PICKWICK; NO LESS AN EPOCH 
IN HIS LIFE THAN IN THIS HISTORY. 

Mx. Pickwick's apartments in Goswell street, 
although on a limited scale, were not only of a very 
neat and comfortable description, but peculiarly 
adapted for the residence of a man of his genius 
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and observation. His sitting room was the first 
floor front, his bedroom the second floor front; 
and thus, whether he were sitting at his desk in 
the parlor or standing before the dressing glass in 
his dormitory he had an equal opportunity of con- 
templating human nature in all the numerous phases 
it exhibits in that not more populous than popular 
thoroughfare. His landlady, Mrs. Bardell — the 
relict and sole executrix of a deceased custom house 
officer — was a comely woman of bustling manners 
and agreeable appearance, with a natural genius for 
cooking, improved by study and long practice into 
an exquisite talent. There were no children, no 
servants, no fowls. The only other inmates of the 
house were a large man and a small boy! the first 
a lodger, the second a production of Mrs. Bardell. 
The large man was always home precisely at ten 
o'clock at' night, at which hour he regularly con- 
densed himself into the limits of a dwarfish French 
bedstead in the back parlor ; and the infantile sports 
and gymnastic exercises of Master Bardell were 
exclusively confined to the neighboring pavements 
and gutters. Cleanliness and quiet reigned through- 
out the house; and in it Mr. Pickwick's will was 
law. 

To any one acquainted with these points of the 
domestic economy of the establishment and conver- 
sant with the admirable regulation of Mr. Pick- 
wick's mind, his appearance and behavior on the 
morning previous to that which had been fixed 
upon for the journey to Eatanswill, would have 
been most mysterious and unaccountable. He paced 
the room to and fro with hurried steps, popped his 
head out of the window at intervals of about three 
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minutes each, constantly referred to his watch and 
exhibited many other manifestations of impatience, 
very unusual with him. It was evident that some- 
thing of great importance was in contemplation, but 
what that something was not even Mrs. Bardell 
herself had been enabled to discover. 

"Mrs. Bardell," said Mr. Pickwick, at last, as 
that amiable female approached the termination 
of a prolonged dusting of the apartment — 

" Sir," said Mrs. Bardell. 
Your little boy is a very long time gone." 
Why it's a good long way to the Borough, sir/* 
remonstrated Mrs. Bardell. 

"Ah," said Mr. Pickwick, "very true; so it is." 

Mr. Pickwick relapsed into silence, and Mrs. Bar- 
dell resumed her dusting. 

" Mrs. Bardell," said Mr. Pickwick, at the expira- 
tion of a few minutes. 

" Sir," said Mrs. Bardell again. 

"Do you think it's a much greater expense to 
keep two people than to keep one ? " 

" La, Mr. Pickwick," said Mrs. Bardell, coloring 
up to the very border of her cap, as she fancied she 
observed a species of matrimonial twinkle in the 
eyes of her lodger; "La, Mr. Pickwick, what a 
question ! " 

" Well, but do you ? " inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

" That depends — " said Mrs. Bardell, approach- 
ing the duster very near to Mr. Pickwick's elbow, 
which was placed on the table — "that depends a 
good deal upon the person, you know, Mr. Pick- 
wick ; and whether it's a saving and careful person, 
sir. 
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" That's very true," said Mr. Pickwick, " but the 
person I have in my eye (here he looked very hard 
at Mrs. Bardell) I think possesses these qualities; 
and has, moreover, a considerable knowledge of 
the world, and a great deal of sharpness, Mrs. Bar- 
dell ; which may be of material use to me." 

" La, Mr. Pickwick," said Mrs. Bardell ; the crim- 
son rising to her cap-border again. 

" I do," said Mr. Pickwick, gf owing energetic, as 
was his wont in speaking of a subject which inter- 
ested him ; " I do, indeed ; and to tell you the truth, 
Mrs. Bardell, I have made up my mind." 

" Dear me, sir," exclaimed Mrs. Bardell. 

" You'll think it very strange now," said the ami- 
able Mr. Pickwick, with a good-humored glance at 
his companion, "that I never consulted you about 
this matter, and never even mentioned it till I sent 
your little boy out this morning — eh?" 

Mrs. Bardell could only reply by a look. She 
had long worshiped Mr. Pickwick at a distance, but 
here she was, all at once, raised to a pinnacle to 
which her wildest and most extravagant hopes had 
never dared to aspire. Mr. Pickwick was going to 
propose — a deliberate plan, too — sent her little 
boy to the Borough to get him out of the way — 
how thoughtful — how considerate! 

"Well," said Mr. Pickwick; "what do you 
think?" 

"Oh, Mr. Pickwick," said Mrs. Bardell, trem- 
bling with agitation, " you're very kind, sir." 

" It'll save you a good deal of trouble, won't it ? " 
said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Oh, I never thought anything of the trouble, 
sir," replied Mrs. Bardell ; " and, of course, I should 
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take more trouble to please you then than ever; 
but it is so kind of you, Mr. Pickwick, to have so 
much consideration for my loneliness." 

"Ah, to be sure," said Mr. Pickwick; "I never 
thought of that. When I am in town, you'll always 
have somebody to sit with you. To be sure, so you 
will." 

"I'm sure I ought to be a very happy woman," 
said Mrs. Bardell. 

And your little boy — " said Mr. Pickwick. 
Bless his heart," interposed Mrs. Bardell with a 
maternal sob. 

" He^ too, will have a companion," resumed Mr. 
Pickwick, "a lively one, who'll teach him, I'll be 
bound, more tricks in a week than he would ever 
learn in a year." And Mr. Pickwick smiled plac- 
idly. 

"Oh, you dear — " said Mrs. Bardell. 

Mr. Pickwick started. 

"Oh, you kind, good, playful dear," said Mrs. 
Bardell ; and without more ado, she arose from her 
chair and flung her arms round Mr. Pickwick's 
neck, with a cataract of tears and a chorus of sobs. 

" Bless my soul," cried the astonished Mr. Pick- 
wick; "Mrs. Bardell, my good woman — dear me, 
what a situation — pray consider. Mrs. Bardell, 
don't — if anybody should come — " 

"Oh, let them come," exclaimed Mrs. Bardell, 
frantically; " I'll never leave you — dear, kind, good 
soul;" and with these words Mrs. Bardell clung 
the tighter. 

" Mercy upon me," said Mr. Pickwick, struggling 
violently. " I hear somebody coming up the stairs. 
Don't, don't, there's a good creature, don't." But 
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entreaty and remonstrance were alike unavailing: 
for Mrs. Bardell had fainted in Mr. Pickwick's 
arms ; and before he could gain time to deposit her 
on a chair, Master Bardell entered the room, usher- 
ing in Mr. Tupman, Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass. 

Mr. Pickwick was struck motionless and speech- 
less. He stood with his lovely burden in his arms, 
gazing vacantly on the countenances of his friends, 
without the slightest attempt at recognition or ex- 
planation. They, in their turn, stared at him; and 
Master Bardell, in his turn, stared at everybody. 

The astonishment of the Pickwickians was so 
absorbing and the perplexity of Mr. Pickwick was 
so extreme that they might have remained in exactly 
the same relative situation until the suspended ani- 
mation of the lady was restored had it not been 
for a most beautiful and touching expression of 
filial affection on the part of her youthful son. Clad 
in a tight suit of corduroy, spangled with brass 
buttons of a very considerable size, he at first stood 
at the door astounded and uncertain ; but by degrees 
the impression that his mother must have suffered 
some personal damage pervaded his partially de- 
veloped mind, and considering Mr. Pickwick as the 
aggressor, he set up an appalling and semi-earthly 
kind of howling, and, butting forward with his 
head, commenced assailing that immortal gentle- 
man about the back and legs with such blows and 
pinches as the strength of his arm and the violence 
of his excitement allowed. 

"Take this little villain away," said the agonized 
Mr. Pickwick ; " he's mad." 

"What is the matter?" said the three tongue-tied 
Pickwickians. 
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I don't know," replied Mr. Pickwick, pettishly. 
Take away the boy" — (here Mr. Winkle carried 
the interesting boy, screaming and struggling, to the 
further end of the apartment). " Now, help me lead 
this woman downstairs." 

Oh, I am better now," said Mrs. Bardell, faintly. 
Let me lead you downstairs," said the ever gal- 
lant Mr. Tupman. 

"Thank you, sir — thank you," exclaimed Mrs. 
Bardell, hysterically. And downstairs she was led 
accordingly, accompanied by her affectionate son. 

"I cannot conceive — " said Mr. Pickwick, when 
his friend returned — "I cannot conceive what has 
been the matter with that woman. I had merely 
announced to her my intention of keeping a man 
servant, when she fell into the extraordinary par- 
oxysm in which you found her. Very extraordinary 
thing." 

"Very," said his three friends. 

" Placed me in such an extremely awkward situ- 
ation," continued Mr. Pickwick. 

"Very," was the reply of his followers, as they 
coughed slightly and looked dubiously at each other. 

This behavior was not lost upon Mr. Pickwick. 
He remarked their incredulity. They evidently sus- 
pected him. 

" There is a man in the passage now," said Mr. 
Tupman. 

"It's the man I spoke to you about," said Mr. 
Pickwick. "I sent for him to the Borough this 
morning. Have the goodness to call him up, Snod- 
grass." 

Mr. Snodgrass did as he was desired; and Mr. 
Samuel Waller forthwith presented himself. 
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"Oh — you remember me, I suppose?" said Mn 
Pickwick. 

"I should think so," replied Sam with a patron- 
izing wink. "Queer start that 'ere,' but he was 
one too many for you, wam't he? Up to snuff 
and a pinch or two over — eh ? " 

"Never mind that matter now," said Mr. Pick- 
wick, hastily. " I want to speak to you about some- 
thing else. Sit down." 

"Thank'ee, sir," said Sam. And down he sat 
without further bidding, having previously deposited 
his old white hat on the landing outside the door. 
"Ta'nt a werry good 'un to look at," said Sam, 
"but it's an astonishin' 'un to wear; and afore the 
brim went, it was a werry handsome tile. Howso- 
ever it's lighter without it, that's one thing, and 
every hole lets in some air, that's another — wentila- 
tion gossamer I calls it." On the delivery of this 
sentiment Mr. Weller smiled agreeably upon the 
assembled Pickwickians. 

" Now, with regard to the matter on which I, with 
the concurrence of these gentlemen, sent for you," 
said Mr. Pickwick. 

" That's the pint, sir," interposed Sam ; " out vith 
it, as the father said to the child wen he swallowed 
a farden." 

"We want to know, in the first place," said Mr. 
Pickwick, " whether you have any reason to be dis- 
contented with your present situation." 

"Afore I answers that 'ere question, gen'lm'inn," 
replied Mr. Weller, " I should like to know, in the 
first place, whether you're a goin' to purwide me 
with a better." 

A sunbeam of placid benevolence played on Mr. 
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Pickwick's features as he said, "I have half made 
up my mind to engage you myself." 

" Have you, though ? " said Sam. 

Mr. Pickwick nodded in the affirmative. 

"Wages?" inquired Sam. 

"Twelve pounds a year," replied Mr. Pickwick. 

" Clothes ? " 

" Two suits." 

" Work ? " 

"To attend upon me; and travel about with me 
and these gentlemen here." 

"Take the bill down," said Sam, emphatically. 
"I'm let to a single gentleman, and the terms it 
agreed upon." 

"You accept the situation ?" inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

" Cert'nly," replied Sam. " If the clothes fits me 
half as well as the place, they'll do." 

" You can get a character, of course ? " said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

" Ask the landlady o' the White Hart about that, 
sir," replied Sam. 

" Can you come this evening ? " 

"I'll get into the clothes this minute if they're 
here," said Sam with great alacrity. 

" Call at eight this evening," said Mr. Pickwick ; 
"and if the inquiries are satisfactory they shall be 
provided." 

With the single exception of one amiable indis- 
cretion, in which an assistant housemaid had equally 
participated, the history of Mr. Weller's conduct 
was so very blameless that Mr. Pickwick felt fully 
justified in closing the engagement that very eve- 
ning. With the promptness and energy which char- 
acterized not only the public proceedings but all the 
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private actions of this extraordinary man, he at 
once led his new attendant to one of those con- 
venient emporiums where gentlemen's new and sec- 
ond-hand clothes are provided, and the troublesome 
and inconvenient formality of measurement dis- 
pensed with; and before night had closed in, Mr. 
Weller was furnished with a gray coat with the 
" P. C." button, a black hat with a cockade to it, a 
pink striped waistcoat, light breeches and gaiters 
and a variety of other necessaries too numerous to 
recapitulate. 

"Well," said that suddenly-transformed indi- 
vidual, as he took his seat on the outside of the 
Eatanswill coach next morning, " I wonder whether 
Pm meant to be a footman, or a groom, or a game- 
keeper, or a seedsman. I looks like a sort of compo 
of every one on 'em. Never mind; there's change 
of air, plenty to see, and little to do; and all this 
suits my complaint uncommon; so long life to the 
Pickvicks says I ! " 

II 

BRIEFLY ILLUSTRATING THE FORCE OF 
CIRCUMSTANCES 

[Little suspecting that anything momentous in his 
life and career had happened that morning in Gos- 
well street, Mr. Pickwick and his new servant went 
into the country with his friends and followers, 
fellow members of the Pickwick Club, Mr. Snod- 
grass, Mr. Tupman, and Mr. Winkle, and had many 
agreeable and diverting experiences as the guests 
of their friend Mr. Wardle. 

Now, Mr. Tupman had had a very romantic and 
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not very creditable rapprochement with Miss Rachel 
Wardle, a maiden lady of fifty, and Mr. Winkle had 
just related an adventure involving a malicious libel 
in the pages of the Eatanswill Independent.] 

Mr. Pickwick's brow darkened during the re- 
cital. He struck the table emphatically with his 
clenched fist, and spoke as follows: 

"Is it not a wonderful circumstance," said Mr. 
Pickwick, " that we seem destined to enter no man's 
house, without involving him in some degree of 
trouble? Does it not, I ask, bespeak the indiscre- 
tion, or, worse than that, the blackness of heart — 
that I should say so! — of my followers, that be- 
neath whatever roof they locate, they disturb the 
peace of mind and happiness of some confiding fe- 
male? Is it not, I say — " 

Mr. Pickwick would in all probability have gone 
on for some time, had not the entrance of Sam, 
with a letter, caused him to break off in his elo- 
quent discourse. He passed his handkerchief across 
his forehead, took off his spectacles, wiped them, 
and put them on again ; and his voice had recovered 
its wonted softness of tone, when he said, 

"What have you there, Sam?" 

" Called at the postoffice just now, and found this 
here letter, as has laid there for two days," replied 
Mr. Weller. " It's sealed with a vaf er, and directed 
in round hand." 

"I don't know this hand," said Mr. Pickwick, 
opening the letter. " Mercy on us ! what's this ? It 
must be a jest; it — it — can't be true." 

"What's the matter?" was the general inquiry. 

" Nobody dead, is there ? " said Wardle, alarmed 
at the horror in Mr. Pickwick's countenance. 
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Mr. Pickwick made no reply, but, pushing the 
letter across the table, and desiring Mr. Tupman to 
read it aloud, fell back in his chair with a look of 
vacant astonishment quite alarming to behold. 

Mr. Tupman, with a trembling voice, read the let- 
ter, of which the following is a copy : 

" Freeman's Court, Cornhill, 

'* August 28th, 1830. 
" Bardell against Pickwick. 
"Sir: Having been instructed by Mrs. Martha 
Bardell to commence an action against you, for 
a breach of promise of marriage, for which the 
plaintiff lays her damages at fifteen hundred pounds, 
we beg to inform you that a writ has' been issued 
against you in this suit, in the Court of Common 
Pleas: and request to know, by return of post, the 
name of your attorney in London, who will accept 
service thereof. 

We are, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
'* DoDSON AND Fogg. 
" Mr. Samuel Pickwick." 

There was something so impressive In the mute 
astonishment with which each man regarded his 
neighbor, and every man regarded Mr. Pickwick, 
that all seemed afraid to speak. The silence was 
at length broken by Mr. Tupman. 

" Dodson and Fogg," he repeated mechanically. 

"Bardell and Pickwick," said Mr. Snodgrass, 
musing. 

"Peace of mind and happiness of confiding fe- 
males," murmured Mr. Winkle with an air of 
abstraction. 



« 
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" It's a conspiracy," said Mr. Pickwick, at length 
recovering the power of speech; "a base con- 
spiracy between these two grasping attorneys, Dod- 
son and Fogg. Mrs. Bardell would never do it; — 
she hasn't the heart to do it; — she hasn't the case 
to do it. Ridiculous — ridiculous." 

" Of her heart," said Wardle, with a smile, " you 
should certainly be the best judge. I don't wish 
to discourage you, but I should certainly say that, 
of her case, Dodson and Fogg are far better judges 
than any of us can be." 

"It's a vile attempt to extort money," said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

** I hope it is," said Wardle, with a short dry cough. 

" Who ever heard me address her in any way but 
that in which a lodger would address his landlady ? " 
continued Mr. Pickwick, with great vehemence. 
" Who ever saw me with her? Not even my friends 
here " 

" Except on one occasion," said Mr. Tupman. 

Mr. Pickwick changed color. 

"Ah," said Wardle. "Well, that's important. 
There was nothing suspicious then, I suppose?" 

Mr. Tupman glanced timidly at his leader. 
"Why," he said, "there was nothing suspicious; 
but — I don't know how it happened, mind — she 
certainly was reclining in his arms." 

" Gracious powers ! " ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, 
as the recollection of the scene in question struck 
forcibly upon him; "what a dreadful instance of 
the force of circumstances! So she was — so she 
was." 

" And our friend was soothing her anguish," said 
Mr. Winkle, rather maliciously. 
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" So I was," said Mr. Pickwick. " I won't deny 
it. So I was." 

" Hallo I " said Wardle ; " for a case in which 
there's nothing suspicious, this looks rather queer 
—eh, Pickwick? Ah, sly dog — sly dog!" and he 
laughed till the glasses on the sideboard rang 
again. 

"What a dreadful conjunction of appearances!" 
exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, resting his chin upon his 
hands. "Winkle — Tupman — I beg your pardon 
for the observations I made just now. We are all 
the victims of circumstances, and I the greatest." 
With this apology Mr. Pickwick buried his head 
in his hands, and ruminated; while Wardle 
measured out a regular circle of nods and 
winks, addressed to the other members of the 
company. 

"I'll have it explained, though," said Mr. Pick- 
wick, raising his head, and hammering the table. 
" ril see this Dodson and Fogg ! I'll go to London 
tomorrow." 

"Not tomorrow," said Wardle; "you're too 
lame." 

"Well, then, next day." 

"Next day is the first of September, and you're 
pledged to ride out with us as far as Sir Geoffrey 
Manning's grounds, at all events, and to meet us at 
lunch, if you don't take the field." 

"Well, then, the day after," said Mr. Pickwick; 
" Thursday — Sam ! " 

" Sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

"Take two places outside to London, on Thurs- 
day morning, for yourself and me." 

" Wery well, sir." 
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Mr. Weller left the room, and departed slowly 
on his errand, with his hands in his pockets, and his 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

" Rum feller, the hemperor," said Mr. Weller, as 
he walked slowly up die street. "Think o' his 
making up to that ere Mrs. Bardell — vith a little 
boy, too ! Always the way vith these here old 'uns, 
hows'ever, as is such steady goers to look at. I 
didn't think he'd ha' done it, though — I didn't 
think he'd ha' done it ! " And moralizing in this 
strain, Mr. Samuel Weller bent his steps toward the 
booking office. 

Ill 

SHOWING HOW DODSON AND FOGG WERE MEN OF 
BUSINESS AND THEIR CLERKS MEN OF PLEASURE; 
AND HOW AN AFFECTING INTERVIEW TOOK 
PLACE BETWEEN MR. WELLER AND HIS LONG- 
LOST PARENT 

In the ground-floor front of a dingy house, at the 
very furthest end of Freeman's Court, Comhill, sat 
the four clerks of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, two 
of his Majesty's attorneys of the Courts of King's 
Bench and Common Pleas at Westminster, and 
solicitors of the High Court of Chancery ; the afore- 
said clerks catching as favorable glimpses of 
heaven's light and heaven's sun in the course of 
their daily labors as a man might hope to do were 
he placed at the bottom of a reasonably deep well ; 
and without the opportunity of perceiving the stars 
in the daytime, which the latter secluded situation 
affords. 

The clerks* office of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg 
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was a dark, mouldy, earthy-smelling room, with a 
high wainscoted partition to screen the clerks from 
the vulgar gaze; a couple of old wooden chairs; a 
very loud-ticking clock; an almanac, an umbrella- 
stand, a row of hat-pegs and a few shelves, on 
which were deposited several ticketed bundles of 
dirty papers, some old deal boxes with paper labels, 
and sundry decayed stone ink bottles of various 
shapes and sizes. There was a glass door leading 
into the passage which formed the entrance to the 
court, and on the outer side of this glass door Mr. 
Pickwick, closely followed by Sam Weller, pre- 
sented himself on the Friday morning succeeding 
the occurrence of which a faithful narration is 
given in the last chapter. 

" Come in, can't you ? " cried a voice, from behind 
the partition in reply to Mr. Pickwick's gentle tap 
at the door. And Mr. Pickwick and Sam entered 
accordingly. 

"Mr. Dodson or Mr. Fogg at home, sir?" 
inquired Mr. Pickwick, gently advancing, hat in 
hand, toward the partition. 

" Mr. Dodson ain't at home and Mr. Fogg's par- 
ticularly engaged," replied the voice; and at the 
same time the head to which the voice belonged, 
with a pen behind its ear, looked over the partition 
and at Mr. Pickwick. 

It was a ragged head, the sandy hair of which, 
scrupulously parted on one side and flattened down 
with pomatum, was twisted into little semi-circular 
tails around a flat face ornamented with a pair of 
small eyes, and garnished with a very dirty shirt 
collar and a rusty black stock. 

" Mr. Dodson ain't at home and Mr. Fogg's par- 
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ticularly engaged," said the man to whom the head 
belonged. 
" When will Mr. Dodson be back, sir?" inquired 

Mr. Pickwick. 

"Can't say." 

" Will it be long before Mr. Fogg is disengaged, 
sir?" 

" Don't know." 

Here the man proceeded to mend his pen with 
great deliberation, while another clerk, who was 
mixing a Seidlitz powder, under cover of the lid of 
his desk, laughed approvingly. 

"I think I'll wait," said Mr. Pickwick. There 
was no reply; so Mr. Pickwick sat down unbidden, 
and listened to the loud ticking of the clock and the 
murmured conversation of the clerks. 

"That was a game, wasn't it?" said one of the 
gentlemen, in a brown coat and brass buttons, inky 
drabs and bluchers, at the conclusion of some in- 
audible relation of his previous evening's adven- 
tures. 

"Devilish good — devilish good," said The Seid- 
litz-powder man. 

" Tom Cummins was in the chair," said the man 
with the brown coat. " It was half-past four when I 
got to Somers Town, and then I was so uncommon 
lushy that I couldn't find the place where the latch- 
key went in, and was obliged to knock up the old 
'ooman. I say, I wonder what old Fogg 'ud say 
if he knew it? I should get the sack, I s'pose — ■ 
eh?" 

At this humorous notion all the clerks laughed in 
concert. 

"There was such a game with Fogg here, this 
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morainV' said the man in the brown coat, " while 
Jack was upstairs sorting the papers and you two 
were going to the stamp office. Fogg was down 
here, opening the letters, when that chap as we 
issued the writ against at Camberwell, you know, 
came in — what's his name again?" 

" Ramsey," said the clerk who had spoken to Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"Ah, Ramsey — a precious seedy-looking custo- 
mer. * Well, sir/ says old Fogg, looking at him very 
fierce — you know his way — *well, sir, have. you 
come to settle?' *Yes, I have, sir,' said Ramsey, 
putting his hand in his pocket and bringing out the 
money, 'the debt's two pound ten, and the costs 
three pound five, and here it is, sir ' ; and he sighed 
like twa bricks as he lugged the money, done up in 
a bit of blotting paper. Old Fogg looked first at the 
money and then at him and then he coughed in his 
rum way, so that I knew something was coming. 
*You don't know there's a declaration filed, which 
increases the costs materially, I suppose?' said 
Fogg. * You don't say that, sir,' said Ramsey, start- 
ing back; 'the time was only out last night, sir.' 
*I do say it, though,' said Fogg, *my clerk's just 
gone to file it. Hasn't Mr. Jackson gone to file that 
declaration in BuUman and Ramsey, Mr. Wicks?' 
Of course I said yes, and then Fogg coughed again, 
and looked at Ramsey. * My God ! ' said Ramsey ; 
* and here have I nearly driven myself mad scraping 
this money together, and all to no purpose.' * None 
at all,' said Fogg coolly ; * so you had better go back 
and scrape some more together and bring it here in 
time.' * I can't get it, by God,' said Ramsey, striking 
the desk with his fist. 'Don't bully me, sir,' said 
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Fogg, getting into a passion on purpose. * I am not 
bullying you, sir/ said Ramsey. *You are/ said 
Fogg; *&et out, sir; get out of this office, sir, and 
come back, sir, when you know how to behave your- 
self/ Well, Ramsey tried to speak, but Fogg 
wouldn't let him, so he put the money in his pocket 
and sneaked out. The door was scarcely shut when 
old Fogg turned round to me with a sweet smile on 
his face and drew the declaration out of his coat 
pocket. *Here, Wicks,' says Fogg, *take a cab, 
and go down to the Temple as quick as you can 
and file that. The costs are quite safe, for he's a 
steady man with a large family, at a salary of five- 
and-twenty shillings a week, and if he gives us a 
warrant of attorney, as he must in the end, I know 
his employers will see it paid; so we may as well 
get all we can out of him, Mr. Wicks; it's a 
Christian act to do it, Mr. Wicks, for with his large 
family and small income he'll be all the better for 
a good lesson against getting into debt — won't he, 
Mr. Wicks, won't he?' — and he smiled so good- 
naturedly as he went away that it was delightful 
to see him. He is a capital man of business," said 
Wicks, in a tone of the deepest admiration, "capi- 
tal, isn't he ? " 

The other three cordially subscribed to this opin- 
ion, and the anecdote afforded the most unlimited 
satisfaction. 

" Nice men these here, sir," whispered Mr. Wel- 
ler to his master; "wery nice notion of fun they 
has, sir." 

Mr. Pickwick nodded assent, and coughed to 
attract the attention of the young gentlemen behind 
the partition, who, having now relaxed their minds 
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by a little conversation among themselves, con- 
descended to take some notice of the stranger. 

"I wonder whether Fogg's disengaged now?" 
said Jackson. 

" rU see," said Wicks, dismounting leisurely from 
his stool. " What name shall I tell Mr. Fogg ? " 

"Pickwick," replied the illustrious subject of 
these memoirs. 

Mr. Jackson departed upstairs on his errand, and 
immediately returned with a message that Mr. Fogg 
would see Mr. Pickwick in five minutes ; and having 
delivered it, returned again to his desk. 

"What did he say his name was?" whispered 
Wicks. 

" Pickwick," replied Jackson ; " it's the defendant 
in Bardell and Pickwick." 

A sudden scraping of feet, mingled with the 
sound of suppressed laughter, was heard from 
behind the partition. 

" They're a twiggin' of you, sir," whispered Mr. 
Weller. 

"Twiggin* of me, Sam!" replied Mr. Pickwick; 
"what do you mean by twigging me?" 

Mr. Weller replied by pointing with his thumb 
over his shoulder, and Mr. Pickwick, on looking up, 
became sensible of the pleasing fact that all the four 
clerks, with countenances expressive of the utmost 
amusement, and with their heads thrust over the 
wooden screen, were minutely inspecting the figure 
and general appearance of the supposed trifler with 
female hearts and disturber of female happiness. 
On his looking up, the row of heads suddenly dis- 
appeared, and the sounds of pens traveling at a 
furious rate over paper immediately succeeded. 
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A sudden ring at the bell which hung in the office 
summoned Mr. Jackson to the apartment of Fogg, 
from whence he came to say that Fogg was ready 
to see Mr. Pickwick if he would step upstairs. 

Upstairs Mr. Pickwick did step accordingly, leav- 
ing Sam Weller below. The room door of the one- 
pair back bore inscribed in legible characters the 
imposing words "Mr. Fogg," and, having tapped 
thereat, and been desired to come in, Jackson ush- 
ered Mr. Pickwick into the presence. 

"Is Mr. Dodson in?" inquired Mr. Fogg. 

" Just come in, sir," replied Jackson. 

"Ask him to step here." 

" Yes, sir." Exit Jackson. 

"Take a seat, sir," said Fogg; "there is the 
paper, sir ; my partner will be here directly and we 
can converse about this matter, sir." 

Mr. Pickwick took a seat and the paper, but 
instead of reading the latter peeped over the top of 
it and took a survey of the man of business, who 
was an elderly, pimply-faced, vegetable-diet sort of 
man, in a black coat, dark mixture trousers and 
small black gaiters; a kind of being who seemed 
to be an essential part of the desk at which he was 
writing, and to have as much thought or sentiment. 

After a few minutes' silence, Mr. Dodson, a 
plump, portly, stem-looking man, with a loud voice, 
appeared ; and the conversation commenced. 

"This is Mr. Pickwick," said Fogg. 

" Ah ! You are the defendant, sir, in Bardell and 
Pickwick?" said Dodson. 

" I am, sir," replied Mr. Pickwick. 

" Well, sir," said Dodson, " and what do you pro- 
pose ? " 
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"Ah!" said Fogg, thrusting his hand into his 
trousers' pockets, and throwing himself back in his 
chair, "what do you propose, Mr. Pickwick?" 

" Hush, Fogg," said Dodson, " let me hear what 
Mr. Pickwick has to say." 

"I came, gentlemen," replied Mr. Pickwick — 
gazing placidly on the two partners — "I came here, 
gentlemen, to express the surprise with which I 
received your letter of the other day, and to inquire 
what grounds of action, you can have against me." 

"Grounds of — " Fogg had ejaculated thus much 
when he was stopped by Dodson. 

" Mr. Fogg," said Dodson, " I am going to speak." 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Dodson," said Fogg. 

" For the grounds of action, sir," continued Dod- 
son, with moral elevation in his air, " you will con- 
sult yoUr own conscience and your own feelings. 
We, sir, we are guided entirely by the statement of 
our client. That statement, sir, may be true, or it 
may be false; it may be credible, or it may be 
incredible ; but if it be true, and if it be credible, I 
do not hesitate to say, sir, that our grounds of 
action, sir, are strong and not to be shaken. You 
may be an unfortunate man, sir, or you may be a 
designing one ; but if I were called upon as a jury- 
man upon my oath, sir, to express an opinion of 
your conduct, sir, I do not hesitate to assert that I 
should have but one opinion about it." Here Dod- 
son drew himself up with an air of offended virtue, 
and looked at Fogg, who thrust his hands further 
in his pockets, and nodding his head sagely, said 
in a tone of the - fullest concurrence, " Most cer- 
tainly." 

" Well, sir," said Mr. Pickwick, with considerable 
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pain depicted in his countenance, "you will permit 
me to assure you that I am a most unfortunate man 
so far as this case is concerned." 

"I hope you are, sir," replied Dodson; "I trust 
you may be, sir. If you are really innocent of what 
is laid to your charge, you are more unfortunate 
than I had believed any man could possibly be. 
What do you say, Mr. Fogg?" 

"I say precisely what you say," replied Fogg, 
with a smile of incredulity. 

"The writ, sir, which commences the action," 
continued Dodson, "was issued regularly. Mr. 
Fogg, where is the praecipe book?" 

"Here it is," said Fogg, handing over a square 
book, with a parchment cover. 

" Here is the entry," resumed Dodson. " * Middle- 
sex, Capias Martha Bardell, widow, v. Samuel 
Pickwick. Damages £1500. Dodson and Fogg for 
the plaintiff, Aug. 28, 1830.' All regular, sir; per- 
fectly." Dodson coughed and looked at Fogg, who 
said " Perfectly " also. And then they both looked 
at Mr. Pickwick. 

"I am to understand, then," said Mr. Pickwick, 
" that it really is your intention to proceed with this 
action ? " 

"Understand, sir? — that you certainly may," 
replied Dodson, with something as near a smile as 
his importance would allow. 

" And that the damages are actually laid at fifteen 
hundred pounds?" said Mr. Pickwick. 

" To which understanding you may add my assur- 
ance that if we could have prevailed upon our 
client they would have been laid at treble the 
amount, sir," replied Dodson. 
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"I believe Mrs. Bardell specially said, however," 
observed Fogg, glancing at Dodson, " that she 
would not compromise for a farthing less." 

"Unquestionably," replied Dodson, sternly. For 
the action was only just begun; and it wouldn't have 
done to let Mr. Pickwick compromise it then, even 
if he had been so disposed. 

" And you offer no terms, sir," said Dodson, dis- 
playing a slip of parchment in his right hand, and 
affectionately pressing a paper copy of it on Mr. 
Pickwick with his left, "I had better serve you 
with a copy of this writ, sir. Here is the original, 
sir." 

"Very well, gentlemen, very well," said Mr. 
Pickwick, rising in person and wrath at the same 
time; "you shall hear from my solicitor, gentle- 
men." 

"We shall be very happy to do so," said Fogg, 
rubbing his hands. 

"Very," said Dodson, opening the door. 

"And before I go, gentlemen," said the excited 
Mr. Pickwick, turning around on the landing, " per- 
mit me to say that of all the disgraceful and rascally 
proceedings — " 

"Stay, sir, stay," interposed Dodson, with great 
politeness. "Mr. Jackson! Mr. Wicks!" 

" Sir," said the two clerks, appearing at the bot- 
tom of the stairs. 

" I merely want you to hear what this gentleman 
says," replied Dodson. "Pray go on, sir — dis- 
graceful and rascally proceedings, I think you 
said?" 

"I did," said Mr. Pickwick, thoroughly roused. 
" I said, sir, that of all the disgraceful and rascally 
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proceedings that ever were attempted, this is the 
most so. I repeat it, sir." 

You hear that, Mr. Wicks?" said Dodson. 
You won't forget these expressions, Mr. Jack- 
son?" said Fogg. 

"Perhaps you would like to call us swindlers, 
sir," said Dodson. "Pray do, sir, if you feel dis- 
posed — now pray do, sir." 

" I do," said Pickwick. " You are swindlers." 

" Very good," said Dodson. " You can hear down 
there, I hope, Mr. Wicks ? " 

" Oh, yes, sir," said Wicks. 

" You had better come up a step or two higher if 
you can't," added Mr. Fogg. " Go on, sir, do go on. 
You had better call us thieves, sir; or perhaps you 
would like to assault one of us. Pray do it, sir, 
if you would ; we will not make the smallest resist- 
ance. Pray do it, sir." 

As Fogg put himself very temptingly within the 
reach of Mr. Pickwick's clenched fist, there is little 
doubt that that gentleman would have complied 
with his earnest entreaty but for the interposition 
of Sam, who, hearing the dispute, emerged from 
the office, mounted the stairs, and seized his master 
by the arm. 

" You just come avay," said Mr. Weller. " Bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock's a wery good game, vhen 
you ain't the shuttlecock and two lawyers the battle- 
dores, in wich case it gets too excitin' to be pleasant. 
Come avay, sir. If you want to ease your mind 
by blowing up somebnody, come out into the court 
and blow up me; but it's rayther too expensive 
work to be carried on here." 

And without the slightest ceremony Mr. Weller 
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hauled his master down the stairs, and down the 
court, and having safely deposited him in Cornhill, 
fell behind, prepared to follow whithersoever he 
should lead. 

Mr. Pickwick walked on abstractedly, crossed 
opposite the Mansion House, and bent his steps up 
Cheapside. Sam began to wonder where they were 
going, when his master turned round and said: 

" Sam, I will go immediately to Mr. Perker's." 

"That's just exactly the wery place vere you 
ought to have gone last night, sir," replied Mr. 
Weller. 

I think it is, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. 
I know it is," said Mr. Weller. 
Well, well, Sam," replied Mr. Pickwick, **we 
will go there at once ; but first, as I have been rather 
ruffled, I should like a glass of brandy and water 
warm, Sam. Where can I have it, Sam?" 

Mr. Weller's knowledge of London was extensive 
and peculiar. He replied without the slightest con- 
sideration : 

"Second court on the right-hand side — last 
house but vun on the same side of the vay — take 
the box as stands in the first fireplace, 'cos there 
ain't no leg in the middle o' the table, wich all the 
others has, and it's wery inconwenient." 

Mr. Pickwick observed his valet's directions 
implicitly, and, bidding Sam follow him, entered the 
tavern he had pointed out, where the hot brandy 
and water was speedily placed before him; while 
Mr. Weller, seated at a respectful distance, though 
at the same table with his master, was accommo- 
dated with a pint of porter. 

The room was one of a very homely description, 
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and was apparently under the especial patronage of 
stage coachmen ; for several gentlemen, who had all 
the appearance of belonging to that learned pro- 
fession, were drinking and smoking in the different 
boxes. Among the number was one stout, red- 
faced, elderly man in particular, seated in an oppo- 
site box, who attracted Mr. Pickwick's attention. 
The stout man was smoking with great vehemence, 
but between every half-dozen puffs he took his 
pipe from his mouth and looked first at Mr. Weller 
and then at Mr. Pickwick. Then he would bury in 
a quart-pot as much of his countenance as the 
dimensions of the quart-pot admitted of its receiv- 
ing, and take another look at Sam and Mr. Pickwick. 
Then he would take another half-dozen puffs 
with an air of profound meditation, and look at 
them again. At last the stout man, putting up his 
legs on the seat, and leaning his back against the 
wall, began to puff at his pipe without leaving off 
at all, and to stare through the smoke at the new 
comers, as if he had made up his mind to see the 
most he could of them. 

At first the evolutions of the stout man had 
escaped Mr. Weller's observations, but by degrees, 
as he saw Mr. Pickwick's eyes every now and then 
turning toward him, he began to gaze in the same 
direction, at the same time shading his eyes with 
his hand, as if he partially recognized the object 
before him, and wished to make quite sure of its 
identity. His doubts were speedily dispelled, how- 
ever ; for the stout man having blown a thick cloud 
from his pipe, a hoarse voice, like some strange 
effort of ventriloquism, emerged from beneath the 
capacious shawls which muffled his throat and 
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chest, and slowly uttered these sounds — "Wy, 
Sammy ! " 

"Who is that, Sam?" inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

"Why, I wouldn't ha' believed it, sir," replied 
Mr. Weller, with astonished eyes. " It's the old 'un. 

" Old one," said Mr. Pickwick. " What old one ? 

" My father, sir," replied Mr. Weller. " How are 
you, my ancient ? " With which beautiful ebullition 
of filial affection Mr. Weller made room on the seat 
beside him for the stout man, who advanced, pipe in 
mouth and pot in hand, to greet him. 

" Wy, Sammy," said the father, " I han't seen you 
for two year and better." 

"No more you have, old codger," replied the 
son. "How's mother-in-law?" 

"Why, I tell you what, Sammy," said Mr. Wel- 
ler, senior, with much solemnity in his manner, 
"there never was a nicer woman as a widder than 
that 'ere second wentur o' mine — a sweet creetur 
she was, Sammy ; all I can say on her now is, that 
as she was such an uncommon pleasant widder, it's 
a great pity she ever changed her con-dition. She 
don't act as a vife, Sammy." 

"Don't she, though?" inquired Mr. Weller, 
junior. 

The elder Mr. Weller shook his head, as he 
replied with a sigh, "I've done it once too often, 
Sammy ; I've done it once too often. Take example 
by your father, my boy, and be wery careful o' 
widders all your life, specially if they've kept a pub- 
lic house, Sammy." Having delivered this parental 
advice with great pathos, Mr. Weller, senior, 
refilled his pipe from a tin box he carried in his 
pocket; and lighting his fresh pipe from the ashes 
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of the old one, commenced smoking at a great rate. 

"Beg your pardon, sir," he said, renewing the 
subject, and addressing Mr. Pickwick, after a con- 
siderable pause, "nothin' personal, I hope, sir; I 
hope you han't got a widder, sir." 

"Not I," replied Mr. Pickwick, laughing; and 
while Mr. Pickwick laughed, Sam Weller informed 
his parent in a whisper of the relation in which he 
stood toward that gentleman. 

" Beg your pardon, sir," said Mr. Weller, senior, 
taking off his hat, " I hope you've no fault to find 
with Sammy, sir." 

"None whatever," said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Wery glad to hear it, sir," replied the old man; 
I took a good deal o' pains with his eddication, sir; 
let him run in the streets when he was wery young, 
and shift for his-self . It's the only way to make a 
boy sharp, sir." 

" Rather a dangerous process, I should imagine," 
said Mr. Pickwick, with a smile. 

"And not a wery sure one, neither," added Mr. 
Weller; "I got reg'larly done the other day." 

" No ! " said the father. 

" I did," said the son ; and he proceeded to relate 
in as few words as possible, how he had fallen a 
ready dupe to the strategems of Job Trotter. 

IV 

WHICH CONTAINS A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE PROG- 
RESS OF THE ACTION OF BARDELL AGAINST 
PICKWICK. 

[Some months passed. After various adventures 
in the country, which form no part of the present 
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narrative, Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Winkle, Mr. Tupman 
and Mr. Snodgrass returned to London to see what 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg had been doing, and Mr. 
Pickwick and Sam took up their present abode in 
very good, old-fashioned, and comfortable quarters : 
to wit, the George and Vulture Tavern and Hotel, 
George Yard, Lombard street] 

Mr. Pickwick had dined, finished his second pint 
of particular port, pulled his silk handkerchief over 
his head, put his feet on the fender, and thrown 
himself back in an easy chair, when the entrance 
of Mr. Weller with his carpet bag, aroused him 
from his tranquil meditations. 

" Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Sir," said Mr. Weller. 

" I have just been thinking, Sam," said Mr. Pick- 
wick, " that having left a good many things at Mrs. 
Bardell's, in Goswell street, I ought to arrange for 
taking them away before I leave town again." 

"Wery good, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

"I could send them to Mr. Tupman's, for the 
present, Sam," continued Mr. Pickwick, "but, 
before we take them away, it is necessary that they 
should be looked up, and put together. I wish you 
would step up to Goswell street, Sam, and arrange 
about it." 

"At once, sir?" inquired Mr. Weller. 

"At once," replied Mr. Pickwick. "And stay, 
Sam," added Mr. Pickwick, pulling out his purse, 
" there is some rent to pay. The quarter is not due 
till Qiristmas, but you may pay it, and have done 
with it. A month's notice terminates my tenancy. 
Here it is, written out. Give it, and tell Mrs. Bar- 
dell she may put a bill up as soon as she likes." 
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"Wery good, sir," replied Mr. Weller; "any- 
thin' more, sir ? " 

" Nothing more, Sam." 

Mr. Weller stepped slowly to the doer, as if he 
expected something more ; slowly opened it, slowly 
stepped out, and had slowly closed it within a couple 
of inches, when Mr. Pickwick called out: 

" Sam." 

" Sir," said Mr. Weller, stepping quickly back, 
and closing the door behind him. 

"I have no objection, Sam, to your endeavoring 
to ascertain how Mrs. Bardell herself seems dis- 
posed toward me, and whether it is really probable 
that this vile and groundless action is to be carried 
to extremity. I say I do not object to your doing 
this, if you wish it, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. 

Sam gave a short nod of intelligence, and left the 
room. Mr. Pickwick drew the silk handkerchief 
once more over his head, and composed himself for 
a nap. Mr. Weller promptly walked forth, to exe- 
cute his commission. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when he reached Gos- 
well street. A couple of candles were burning in 
the little front parlor, and a couple of caps were 
reflected on the window blind. Mrs. Bardell had 
got company. 

Mr. Weller knocked at the door, and after a 
pretty long interval — occupied by the party with- 
out in whistling a tune, and a party within, in per- 
suading a refractory flat candle to allow itself to 
be lighted — a pair of small boots pattered over the 
floor cloth, and Master Bardell presented himself. 

"Well, young townskip," said Sam, "how's 
mother ? " 
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"She's pretty well," replied Master Bardell, "so 
am I." 

" Well, that's a mercy,'' said Sam ; " tell her I 
want to speak to her, will you, my infant femom- 
enon ? " 

Master Bardell, thus adjured, placed the refrac- 
tory flat candle on the bottom stair, and vanished 
into the front parlor with his message. 

The two caps, reflected on the window blind, 
were the respective head-dresses of a couple of 
Mrs. Bardell's most particular acquaintance, who 
had just stepped in to have a quiet cup of tea, and 
a little warm supper of a couple of sets of pettitoes 
and some toasted cheese. The cheese was simmer- 
ing and browning away, most delightfully, in a little 
Ihitch oven before the fire; and the pettitoes were 
getting on deliciously in a little tin saucepan on the 
hob; and Mrs. Bardell and her two friends were 
getting on very well also, in a little quiet conversa- 
tion about and concerning all their particular 
friends and acquaintance; when Master Bardell 
came back from answering the door, and delivered 
the message entrusted to him by Mr. Samuel 
Weller. 

"Mr. Pickwick's servant!" said Mrs. Bardell, 
turning pale. 

"Bless my soul!" said Mrs. Cluppins. 

"Well; I raly would not ha' believed it, unless 
I had ha' happened to ha' been here!" said Mrs. 
Sanders. 

Mrs. Quppins was a little, brisk, busy-looking 
woman; and Mrs. Sanders was a big, fat, heavy- 
faced personage ; and the two were the company. 

Mrs. Bardell felt it proper to be agitated ; and as 
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none of the three exactly knew whether, under 
existing circumstances, any communication, other- 
wise than through Dodson and Fc^g, ought to be 
held with Mr. Pickwick's servant, they were all 
rather taken by surprise. In this state of indecision, 
obviously the first thing to be done was to thump 
the boy for finding Mr. Weller at the door. So his 
mother thumped him, and he cried melodiously. 

"Hold your noise — do — you naughty creetur!" 
said Mrs. Bardell. 

" Yes ; don't worrit your poor mother," said Mrs. 
Sanders. 

" She's quite enough to worrit her, as it is, with- 
out you. Tommy," said Mrs. Cluppins, with sym- 
pathizing resignation. 

"Ah! worse liick, poor lamb!" said Mrs. 
Sanders. 

At all which moral reflections. Master Bardell 
howled the louder. 

" Now, what shall I do ? " said Mrs. Bardell to 
Mrs. Cluppins. 

"I think you ought to see him," replied Mrs. 
Cluppins. "But on no account without a witness." 

" I think two witnesses would be more lawful," 
said Mrs. Sanders, who, like the other friend, was 
bursting with curiosity. 

"Perhaps he'd better come in here," said Mrs. 
Bardell. 

"To be sure," replied Mrs. Cluppins, eagerly 
catching at the idea. "Walk in, young man; and 
shut the street door first, please." 

Mr. Weller immediately took the hint; and pre- 
senting himself in the parlor, explained his business 
to Mrs. Bardell thus : 
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"Wery sorry to 'casion any personal inconwen- 
ience, ma'am, as the housebreaker said to the old 
lady when he put her on the fire; but as me and 
my governor's only jest come to town, and is jest 
going away agin, it can't be helped, you see." 

" Of course, the young man can't help the faults 
of his master," said Mrs. Cluppins, much struck 
by Mr. Weller's appearance and conversation. 

"Certainly not," chimed in Mrs. Sanders, who, 
from certain wistful glances at the little tin sauce- 
pan, seemed to be engaged in a mental calculation 
of the probable extent of the pettitoes, in the event 
of Sam's being asked to stop to supper. 

" So all I've come about, is just this here," said 
Sam, disregarding the interruption ; " First, to give 
my governor's notice — there it is. Secondly, to 
pay the rent — here it is. Thirdly, to say as all his 
things is to be put together, and give to anybody 
as we sends for 'em. Fourthly, that you may let 
the place as soon as you like — and that's all." 

"Whatever has happened," said Mrs. Bardell, 
"I always have said, and always will say, that in 
every respect but one Mr. Pickwick has always 
behaved himself like a perfect gentleman. His 
money always was as good as the bank ; always." 

As Mrs. Bardell said this she applied her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and went out of the room to 
get the receipt. 

Sam well knew that he had only to remain quiet, 
and the women were sure to talk; so he looked 
alternately at the tin saucepan, the toasted cheese, 
the wall, and the ceiling, in profound silence. 

" Poor dear ! " said Mrs. Cluppins. 

"Ah, poor thing!" replied Mrs. Sanders. 
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Sam said nothing. He saw they were coming 
to the subject. 

" I raly cannot contain myself," said Mrs. Clup- 
pins, " when I think of such perjury. I don't wish 
to say anything to make you uncomfortable, young 
man, but your master's an old brute, and I wish I 
had him here to tell him so." 

" I wish you had," said Sam. 

" To see how dreadful she takes on, going moping 
about, and taking no pleasure in nothing, except 
when her friends comes in, out of charity, to sit- 
with her, and make her comfortable," resumed Mrs. 
Cluppins, glancing at the tin saucepan and the 
Dutch oven, "it's shocking!" 

" Barbareous ! " said Mrs. Sanders. 

"And your master, young man! A gentleman 
with money, as could never feel the expense of a 
wife, no more than nothing," continued Mrs. Clup- 
pins, with great volubility; "why, there ain't the 
faintest shade of an excuse for his behaviour ! Why 
don't he marry her ? " 

"Ah," said Sam, "to be sure; that's the ques- 
tion." 

"Question, indeed," retorted Mrs. Cluppins; 
" she'd question him, if she'd my spirit. Hows'ever, 
there is law for us women, mis'rable creeturs as 
they'd make us, if they could ; and that your master 
will find out, young mari, to his cost, afore he's six 
months older." 

At this consolatory reflection Mrs. Cluppins 
bridled up and smiled at Mrs. Sanders, who sitiiled 
back again. 

" The action's goin' on, and no mistake,'* thought 
Sam, as Mrs. Bardell re-entered with the receipt. 
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"Here's the receipt, Mr. Weller," said Mrs. Bar- 
dell, " and here's the change, and I hope you'll take 
a little drop of something to keep the cold out, 
if it's only for old acquaintance sake, Mr. Wei- 
ler." 

Sam saw the advantage he should gain, and at 
once acquiesced ; whereupon Mrs. Bardell produced, 
from a small closet, a black bottle and a wine glass ; 
and so g^eat was her abstraction, in her deep mental 
affliction, that, after filling Mr. Weller's glass, she 
brought out three more wine glasses, and filled 
them, too. 

"Lauk, Mrs. Bardell," said Mrs. Cluppins, "see 
what you've been and done ! " 

"Well, that is a good one!" ejaculated Mrs. 
Sanders. 

" Ah, my poor head ! " said Mrs. Bardell, with a 
faint smile. 

Sam understood all this, of course, so he said at 
once, that he could never drink before supper, 
unless a lady drank with him. A great deal of 
laughter ensued, and Mrs. Sanders volunteered to 
humour him, so she took a slight sip out of her 
glass. Then Sam said it must go all around, so 
they all took a slight sip. Then little Mrs. Cluppins 
proposed as a toast, "Success to Bardell again 
Pickwick"; and then the ladies emptied their 
glasses in honor of the sentiment, and got very 
talkative directly. 

"I suppose you've heard what's going forward, 
Mr. Weller?" said Mrs. Bardell. 

"I've heard somethin' on it," replied Sam. 

"It's a terrible thing tcr be dragged before the 
public, in that way, Mr. Weller," said Mrs. Bardell ; 
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"but I see now, that it's the only thing I ought 
to do, and my lawyers, Mr. Dodson and Fogg, tell 
me, that with the evidence as we shall call, we 
must succeed. I don't know what I should do, Mr. 
Weller, if I didn't." 

The mere idea of Mrs. Bardell's failing in her 
action affected Mrs. Sanders so deeply that she was 
under the necessity of refilling and re-empting her 
glass immediately, feeling, as she said afterward, 
that if she hadn't had the presence of mind to have 
done so she must have dropped. 

" Ven is it expected to come on?" inquired Sam. 

"Either in February or March," replied Mrs. 
Bardell. 

" What a number of witnesses there'll be, won't 
there?" said Mrs. Cluppins. 

"Ah, won't there!" replied Mrs. Sanders. 

" And won't Mr. Dodson and Fogg be wild if the 
plaintiff shouldn't get it?" added Mrs. Cluppins, 
" when they do it all on speculation ! " 

"Ah, won't they!" said Mrs. Sanders. 

"But the plaintiff must get it," resumed Mrs. 
Cluppins. 

" I hope so," said Mrs. Bardell. 

" Oh, there can't be any doubt about it," rejoined 
Mrs. Sanders. 

" Veil," said Sam, rising and setting down his 
glass, "aH I can say is, that I wish you may 
get it." 

" Thank'ee, Mr. Weller," said Mrs. Bardell, fer- 
vently. 

"And of them Dodson and Fogg, as does these 
sort o' things on spec," continued Mr. Weller, "as 
well as for the other kind and gen'rous people o' 
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the same purf ession, as sets people by the ears, free 
gratis for nothin', and sets their clerks to work to 
find out little disputes among their neighbors and 
acquaintance as vants settlin' hy means o' law-suits 
— all I can say o' them is, that I vish they had the 
revard Td give 'em." 

"Ah, I wish they had the reward that every 
kind and generous heart would be inclined to 
bestow upon them ! " said the gratified Mrs. Bardell. 

"Amen to that," replied Sam, "and a fat and 
happy livin' they'd get out of it! Wish you good 
night, ladies." 

To the great relief of Mrs. Sanders, Sam was 
allowed to depart, without any reference, on the 
part of the hostess, to the pettitoes and toasted 
cheese: to which the ladies, with such juvenile 
assistance as Master Bardell could afford, soon 
afterwards rendered the amplest justice — indeed, 
they wholly vanished before their strenuous exer- 
tions. 

Mr. Weller went his way back to the George and 
Vulture, and faithfully recounted to his master such 
indications of the sharp practice of Dodson and 
Fogg as he had contrived to pick up in his visit 
to Mrs. Bardell's. An interview with Mr. Perker, 
next day, more than confirmed Mr. Weller's state- 
ment, and Mr. Pickwick was fain to prepare for his 
Christmas visit to Dingley Dell, with the pleasant 
anticipation that some two or three months after- 
wards, an action brought against him for damages 
sustained by reason of a breach of promise of mar- 
riage, would be publicly tried in the Court, of 
Common Pleas: the plaintiff having air the advan- 
tages derivable, not only from the force of circum- 
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stances, but from the sharp practice of Dodson and 
Fogg to boot. 

V 

SAMUEL WELLER MAKES A PILGRIMAGE TO DORKING, 
AND BEHOLDS HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW 

There still remaining an interval of two days 
before the time agreed upon for the departure of 
the Pickwickians to Dingley Dell, Mr. Weller sat 
himself down in a back room at the George and 
Vulture, after eating an early dinner, to muse on the 
best way of disposing of his time. It was a remark- 
ably fine day, and he had not turned the matter over 
in his mind ten minutes, when he was suddenly 
stricken filial and affectionate; and it occurred to 
him so strongly that he ought to go down to see 
his father, and pay his duty to his mother-in-law, 
that he was lost in astonishment at his own remiss- 
ness in never thinking of this moral obligation 
before. Anxious to atone for his past neglect with- 
out another hour's delay, he straightway walked 
upstairs to Mr. Pickwick and requested leave of 
absence for this laudable purpose. 

"Certainly, Sam, certainly," said Mr. Pickwick, 
his eyes glistening with delight at this manifestation 
of filial feeling on the part of his attendant; "cer- 
tainly, Sam." 

Mr. Weller made a grateful bow. 

" I am very glad to see that you have so high a 
sense of your duties as a son, Sam,** said Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

". I always had, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

"That's a very gratifying reflection, Sam," said 
Mr. Pickwick, approvingly. 
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"Wery, sir," replied Mr. Weller; "if ever I 
wanted anythin' o' my father, I always asked for 
it in a wery 'spectful and obligin' manner. If he 
didn't give it to me, I took it, for fear I should be 
led to do anythin' wrong, through not havin' it. 
I saved him a world o' trouble this vay, sir." 

"That's not precisely what I meant, Sam," said 
Mr. Pickwick, shaking his head, with a slight smile. 

"All good feelin', sir — the wery best intentions, 
as the gen'lm'n said ven he run away from his wife, 
'cos she seemed unhappy with him," replied Mr. 
Weller. 

" You may go, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Thank'ee, sir," replied Mr. Weller; and having 
made his best bow, and put on his best clothes, Sam 
planted himself on top of the Arundel coach, and 
journeyed on to Dorking. 

The Marquis of Granby, in Mrs. Weller's time, 
was quite a model of a road-side public-house of 
the better class — just large enough to be con- 
venient and small enough to be snug. 

On the opposite side of the road wlas a large sign- 
board on a high post, representing the head and 
shoulders of a gentleman with an apoplectic coun- 
tenance, in a red coat with deep blue facings, and 
a touch of the same blue over his three-cornered 
hat, for a sky. Over that again were a pair of flags ; 
beneath the last button of his coat were a couple 
of cannon ; and the whole formed an expressive and 
undoubted likeness of the Marquis of Granby of 
glorious memory. 

The bar window displayed a choice collection of 
geranium plants, and a well-dusted row of spirit 
phials. The open shutters bore a variety of golden 
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inscriptions, eulogistic of good beds and neat wines ; 
and the choice group of countrymen and hostlers 
lounging about the stable-door and horse-trough, 
afforded presumptive proof of the excellent quality 
of the ale and spirits which were sold within. Sam 
Weller paused, when he dismounted from the coach, 
to note all these little indications of a thriving busi- 
ness, with the eye of an experienced traveler ; and, 
having done so, stepped in at once, highly satisfied 
with everything he had observed. 

"Now, then!" said a shrill, female voice, the 
instant Sam thrust in his head at the door, " what 
do you want, young man? *' 

Sam looked around in the direction whence the 
voice proceeded. It came from a rather stout lady 
of comfortable appearance, who was seated beside 
the fire-place in the bar, blowing the fire to make 
the kettle boil for tea. She was not alone ; for on 
the other side of the fire-place, sitting bolt upright 
in a high-backed chair, was a man in threadbare, 
black clothes, with a back almost as long and stiflF 
as that of the chair itself, who caught Sam's most 
particular and especial attention at once. 

He was a prim-faced, red-nosed man, with a long, 
thin countenance and a semi-rattlesnake sort of eye 
— rather sharp, but decidedly bad. He wore very 
short trousers, and black, cotton stockings; which, 
like the rest of his apparel, were particularly rusty. 
His looks were starched, but his white neckerchief 
was not ; and its long, limp ends straggled over his 
closely buttoned waistcoat in a very uncouth and 
unpicturesque fashion. A pair of old, worn, beaver 
gloves; a broad-brimmed hat; and a faded green 
umbrella, with plenty of whalebone sticking through 
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the bottom, as if to counterbalance the want of a 
handle at the top, lay on a chair beside him; and 
being disposed in a very tidy and careful manner, 
seemed to imply that the red-nosed man, whoever 
he was, had no intention of going away in a hurry. 

To do the red-nosed man justice, he would have 
been very far from wise if he had entertained any 
such intention; for, to judge from all appearances, 
he must have been possessed of a most desirable 
circle of acquaintance, if he could have reasonably 
expected to be more comfortable anywhere else. 
The fire was blazing brightly, under the influence of 
the bellows ; and the kettle was singing gayly, under 
the influence of both. A small tray of tea-things 
was arranged on the table; a plate of hot, buttered 
toast was gently simmering before the fire ; and the 
red-nosed man himself was busily engaged in con- 
verting a large slice of bread into the same agree- 
able edible, through the instrumentality of a long, 
brass toasting fork. Beside him stood a glass of 
reeking hot pineapple rum and water, with a slice 
of lemon in it; and every time the red-nosed man 
stopped to bring the round of bread to his eye, with 
a view of ascertaining how it got on, he imbibed a 
drop or two of the hot pineapple rum and water, and 
smiled upon the rather stout lady, as she blew the fire. 

Sam was so lost in the contemplation of this com- 
fortable scene that he suffered the first inquiry of 
the rather stout lady to pass unheeded. It was not 
until it had been twice repeated, each time in a 
shriller tone, that he became conscious of the impro- 
priety of his behavior. 

"Governor in?" inquired Sam, in reply to the 
question. 
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" No, he isn't," replied Mrs. Weller, for the rather 
stout lady was no other than the quondam relict and 
sole executrix of the dead-and-gone Mr. Clarke. 
No, he isn't, and I don't expect him, either." 
I suppose he's drivin' up today?" said Sam. 
He may be, or he may not," replied Mrs. Wel- 
ler, buttering the round of toast which the red- 
nosed man had just finished. ** I don't know, and, 
what's more, I don't care. Ajsk a blessin', Mr. 
Stiggins." 

The red-nosed man did as he was desired, and 
instantly commenced on the toast with fierce 
voracity. 

The appearance of the red-nosed man had 
induced Sam, at first sight, to more than half sus- 
pect that he was the deputy shepherd, of whom 
his estimable parent had spoken. The moment he 
saw him eat all doubt on the subject was removed, 
and he perceived at once that if he purposed to 
take up his temporary quarters where he was, he 
must make his footing good without delay. He 
therefore commenced proceedings by putting his 
arm over the half-door of the bar, coolly unbolting 
it, and leisurely walking in. 

"Mother-in-law," said Sam, "how are you?" 

" Why, I do believe he is a Weller ! " said Mrs. 
W., raising her eyes to Sam's face, with no very 
gratified expression of countenance. 

" I rayther think he is," said the imperturbable 
Sam, "and I hope this here reverend gen'lm'n 11 
excuse me, saying that I wish 1 was the Weller as 
owns you, mother-in-law." 

This was a double-barreled compliment. It 
implied that Mrs. Weller was a most agreeable 
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female, and also that Mr. Stiggins had a clerical 
appearance. It made a visible impression at once; 
and Sam followed up his advantage by kissing his 
mother-in-law. 

" Get along with you," said Mrs. Weller, pushing 
him away. 

"For shame, young man!" said the gentleman 
with the red nose. 

"No offense, sir, no offense," replied Sam; 
"you're wery right, though; it ain't the right sort 
0' thing, wen mothers-in-law is young and good- 
looking, is it, sir ? " 

"It's all vanity," said Mr. Stiggins. 

"Ah, so it is," said Mrs. Weller, setting her cap 
to rights. 

Sam thought it was, too, but he held his peace. 

The deputy shepherd seemed by no means pleased 
with Sam's arrival ; and when the first effervescence 
of the compliment had subsided, even Mrs. Weller 
looked as if she could have spared him without the 
smallest inconvenience. However, there he was; 
and as he couldn't be decently turned out, they all 
three sat down to tea. 

"And how's father?" said Sam. 

At this inquiry, Mrs. Weller raised her hands, 
and turned up her eyes, as if the subject were too 
painful to be alluded to. Mr. Stiggins groaned. 

"What's the matter with that 'ere gen'lm'n? 
inquired Sam. 

"He's shocked the way your father goes on in, 
replied Mrs. Weller. 

"Oh, he is, is he?" said Sam. 

" And with too good reason," added Mrs. Weller, 
gravely. 
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Mr. Stiggins took up a fresh piece of toast and 
groaned heavily. 

He is a dreadful reprobate," said Mrs. Weller. 
A man of wrath ! " exclaimed Mr. Stiggins. He 
took a large semi-circular bite out of the toast, and 
groaned again. 

Sam felt very strongly disposed to give Mr. Stig- 
gins something to groan for, but he repressed his 
inclination, and merely asked : " What's the old 'un 
up to, now ? " 

" Up to, indeed ! " said Mrs. Weller ; " oh, he has 
a hard heart. Night after night does this excellent 
man — don't frown, Mr. Stiggins: I will say you 
are an excellent man — come and sit here, for hours 
together, and it has not the least effect upon him." 

"Well, that is odd," said Sam; "it 'ud have a 
wery considerable effect upon me, if I wos in his 
place; I know that." 

" The fact is, my young friend," said Mr. Stig- 
gins solemnly, "he has an obderrate bosom. Oh, 
my young friend, who else could have resisted the 
pleadings of sixteen of our fairest sisters, and with- 
stood their exhortations to subscribe to our noble 
society for providing the infant negroes of the West 
Indies with flannel waistcoats and moral pocket 
handkerchiefs ? " 

"What's a -moral pocket ankercher?" said Sam; 
" I never seen one o' them articles o' f urniter." 

"Those which combine amusement with instruc- 
tion, my young friend," replied Mr. Stiggins; 
" blending select tales with wood-cuts." 

" Oh, I know," said Sam ; " them as hangs up in 
the linen drapers' shops, with beggars' petitions and 
all that 'ere upon 'em?" 
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Mr. Stiggins began a third round of toast and 
nodded assent. 

"And he wouldn't be persuaded by the ladies, 
wouldn't he?" said Sam. 

"Sat and smoked his pipe and said the infant 
negroes were — what did he say the infant negroes 
were?" said Mrs. Weller. 

"Little humbugs," replied Mr. Stiggins, deeply 
affected. 

"Said the infant negroes were little humbugs," 
repeated Mrs. Weller. And they both groaned at 
the atrocious conduct of the old gentleman. 

A great many more iniquities of a similar nature 
might have been disclosed, only the toast being all 
eaten, the tea having got very weak, and Sam hold- 
ing out no indications of meaning to go, Mr. Stig- 
gins suddenly recollected that he had a most 
pressing appointment with the shepherd, and took 
himself off accordingly. 

The tea-things had been scarcely put away, and 
the hearth swept up, when the London coach depos- 
ited Mr. Weller, senior, at the door; his legs 
deposited him in the bar; and his eyes showed him 
his son. 

"What, Sammy!" exclaimed the father. 

" What, old Nobs ! " ejaculated the son. And they 
shook hands heartily. 

" Wery glad to see you, Sammy," said the elder 
Mr. Weller, "though how you've managed to get 
over your mother-in-law is a mystery to me. I 
only vish you'd write me out the receipt, that's all." 

" Hush ! " said Sam ; " she's at home, old feller." 

" She ain't vithin hearing," replied Mr. Weller ; 
"she always goes and blows up, downstairs, for a 
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couple of hours arter tea; so we'll just give our- 
selves a damp, Sammy." 

Saying this, Mr. Weller mixed two glasses of 
spirits and water, and produced a couple of pipes. 
The father and son sitting down opposite each 
other : Sam on one side the fire, in the high-backed 
chair, and Mr. Weller, senior, on the other, in an 
easy ditto; they proceeded to enjoy themselves with 
all due gravity. 

" Anybody been here, Sammy ? " asked Mr. Wel- 
ler, senior, drily, after a long silence. 

Sam nodded an expressive assent. 

"Red-nosed chap?" inquired Mr. Weller. 

Sam nodded again. 

" Amiable man that 'ere, Sammy," said Mr. Wal- 
ler, smoking violently. 

"Seems so," observed Sam. 

" Good hand at accounts," said Mr. Weller. 

"Is he?" said Sam. 

"Borrows eighteenpence on Monday, and comes 
on Tuesday for a shillin' to make it up half a 
crown; calls again on Vensday for another half 
crown to make it five shillings; and goes on, doub- 
ling, till he gets up to a five pound note in no time, 
like them sums in the 'rithmetic book *bout the nails 
in the horse's shoes, Sslmmy." 

Sam intimated by a nod that he recollected the 
problem alluded to by his parent. 

"So you vouldn't subscribe to the flannel vesk- 
its?" said Sam, after another interval of smoking. 

" Cert'nly not," replied Mr. Weller ; " what's the 
good o' flannel veskits to the young niggers abroad? 
But I'll tell you what it is, Sammy," said Mr. Wel- 
ler, lowering his voice, and bending across the 
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fireplace : " I'd come down wery handsome towards 
strait veskits for some people at home." 

As Mr. Weller said this, he slowly recovered his 
former position, and winked at his first-born in a 
profound manner. 

" It cert'nly seems a queer start to send out pocket 
ankerchief s to people as don't know the use on 'em," 
observed Sam. 

"They're alvays doin' some gammon of that 
sort, Sammy," replied his father. " T'other Sunday 
I wos walkin' up the road, wen who should I see, 
a standin' at a chapel door, with a blue soup plate 
in her hand, but your mother-in-law! I werily 
believe there was change for a couple o' suv'rins in 
it then, Sammy, all in ha-pence ; and as the people 
come out, they rattled their pennies in, till you'd 
ha' thought that no mortal plate as ever was baked, 
could ha' stood the wear and tear. What d'ye 
think it was all for?" 

" For another tea-drinkin', perhaps," said Sam. 

"Not a bit on it," replied the father; "for the 
shepherd's water rate, Sammy." 

"The shepherd's water rate!" said Sam. 

"Ay," replied Mr. Weller, "there was three 
quarters owin', and the shepherd hadn't paid a 
farden, not he — perhaps it might be on account 
that water wartft o' so much use to him, for it's 
wery little o' that tap he drinks, Sammy, wery ; he 
knows a trick worth a good half-dozen of that, he 
does. Hows'ever, it warn't paid, and so they cuts 
the water off. Down goes the shepherd to chapel, 
gives out as he's a persecuted saint, and says he 
hopes the heart of the turncock as cut the water off 
'11 be softened, and turned in the right vay ; but he 
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rajrther thinks he's booked for somethin* uncom- 
fortable. Upon this, the women calls a meetin*, 
sings a hymn, wotes your mother-in-law into the 
chair, wolunteers a collection next Sunday, and 
hands it all over to the shepherd. And if he ain't 
got enough out on 'em, Sammy, to make him free 
of the water company for life," said Mr. Weller, in 
conclusion, " I'm one Dutchman, and you're another, 
and that's all about it." 

Mr. Weller smoked for some minutes in silence, 
and then resumed : 

"The worst o' thesfe here shepherds is, my boy, 
that they reg'larly turns the heads of all the young 
ladies, about here. Lord bless their little hearts, 
they thinks it's all right, and don't know no better; 
but they're the wictims o' gammon, Samivel, they're 
the wictims o' gammon." 

"Is'pose they are," said Sam. 

" Nothin' else," said Mr. Weller, shaking his head 
gravely, " and wot aggravates me, Samivel, is to see 
'em a wastin' all their time and labor in making 
clothes for copper-colored people as don't want *em, 
and takin' no notice of the flesh-colored Christians 
as do. If I'd my vay, Samivel, I'l just stick some 
o' these here lazy shepherds behind a heavy wheel- 
barrow, and run 'em up and down a fourteen-inch 
plank all day. That 'ud shake the nonsense out of 
'em, if anythin' vould." 

Mr. W^eller having delivered this gentle recipe 
with strong emphasis, eked out by a variety of nods 
and contortions of the eye, emptied his glass at a 
draught, and knocked the ashes out of his pipe, with 
native dignity. He was engaged in this operation, 
when a shrill voice was heard in the passage. 
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"Here's your dear relation, Sammy," said Mr. 
Weller ; and Mrs. W. hurried into the room. 

"Oh, you've come back, have youl" said Mrs. 
WeUer. 

"Yes, my dear/' replied Mr. Weller, filling a 
fresh pipe. 

" Has Mr. Stiggins been back ? " said Mrs. Wel- 
ler. 

"No, my dear, he hasn't," replied Mr. Weller, 
lighting the pipe by the ingenious process of holding 
to the bowl thereof, between the tongs, a red-hot 
coal from the adjacent fire ; " and what's more, my 
dear, I shall manage to surwive it, if he don't come 
back at all." 

Ugh, you wretch!" said Mrs. Weller. 
Thank'ee, my love," said Mr. Weller. 
Come, come, father," said Sam, "none o' these 
little iovin's afore strangers. Here's the reverend 
gen'lm'n a comin' in now." 

At this announcement. Mrs. Weller hastily wiped 
off the tears which she had just begun to force on; 
and Mr. W. drew his chair sullenly into the chim- 
ney coraer. 

Mr. Stiggins was easily prevailed^ on to take 
another glass of the hot pineapple rum and water, 
and a second, and a third, and then to refresh him- 
self with a slight supper, previous to beginning 
again. He sat on the same side as Mr. Weller, 
senior, and every time he could contrive to do so, 
unseen by his wife, that gentleman indicated to his 
son the hidden emotions of his bosom by shaking 
his fist over the deputy shepherd's head; a process 
which afforded his son the most unmingled delight 
and satisfaction; the more especially as Mr. Stig- 
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gins went on, quietly drinking the hot pineapple 
rum and water, wholly unconscious of what was 
going forward. 

The major part of the conversation was confined 
to Mrs. Weller and the reverend Mr. Stiggins ; and 
the topics principally descanted on were the virtues 
of the shepherd, the worthiness of his flock, and 
the high crimes and misdemeanors of everybody be- 
side; dissertations which the elder Mr. Weller oc- 
casionally interrupted by half -suppressed references 
to a gentleman of the name of Walker, and other 
running commentaries of the same kind. 

At length Mr. Stiggins, with several most indubi- 
table symptoms of having quite as much pineapple 
rum and water about him as he could comfortably 
accommodate, took his hat and his leave ; and Sam 
was, immediately afterward, shown to bed by his 
father. The respectable old gentleman wrung his 
hand fervently, and seemed disposed to address 
some observation to his son; but on Mrs. Weller 
advancing toward him, he appeared to relinquish 
that intention, and abruptly bade him good night. 

Sam was up betimes next day, and having par- 
taken of a hasty breakfast, prepared to return to 
London. He had scarcely set foot without the 
house, when his father stood before him. 

"Goin', Sammy?" inquired Mr. Weller. 

"Off at once," replied Sam. 

"I vish you could muffle that 'ere Stiggins, aind 
take him with you," said Mr. Weller. 

" I am ashamed on you ! " said Sam, reproach- 
fully ; " what do you let him show his red nose in 
the Markis o' Granby at all for ? " 

Mr. Weller the elder fixed on his son an earnest 
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look, and replied, "<Cause Tm a married man, Sami- 
vel, 'cause I'm a married man. When you're a mar- 
ried man, Samivel, you'll understand a good many 
things as you don't understand now; but vether 
it's worth while goin' through so much, to learn 
so little, as the charity-boy said ven he got to the 
end of the alphabet, is a matter o* taste. I rayther 
think it isn't." 

"Well," said Sam, "good bye." 

" Tar, tar, Sammy," replied his father. 

" I've only got to say this here," said Sam> stop- 
ping short, "that if I was the properiator o* the 
Markis o' Granby, and that 'ere Stiggins came and 
made toast in my bar, I'd — " 

" What ? " interposed Mr. Weller, with great anx- 
iety. "What?" 

" — Pison his rum and water," said Sam*. 

" No ! " said Mr. Weller, shaking his son eagerly 
by the hand, " would you raly, Sammy ; would you, 
though?" 

" I would," said Sam. " I wouldn't be too hard 
upon him, at first. I'd drop him in the water-butt, 
and put the lid on ; and if I found he was insensible 
to kindness, I'd try the other persvasion." 

The elder Mr. Weller bestowed a look of deep, 
unspeakable admiration on his son; and, having 
once more grasped his hand, walked slowly away, 
revolving in his mind the numerous reflections to 
which his advice had given rise. 

Sam looked after him, until he turned a comer 
of the road, and then set forward on his walk to 
London. He meditated, at first, on the probable 
consequences of his own advice, and the likelihood 
and unlikelihood of his father's adopting it. He 
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dismissed the subject from his mind, however, with 
the consolatory reflection that time alone would 
show; and this is the reflection we would impress 
upon the reader. 

VI 

rS WHOLLY DEVOTlia) TO A FULL AND FAITHFUL 
REPORT OF THE MEMORABLE TRIAL OF BARDELL 
AGAINST PICKWICK 

" I wonder what the foreman of the jury, whoever 
he*ll be, has got for breakfast," said Mr. Snod- 
grass, by way of keeping up a conversation on the 
eventful morning of the fourteenth of February. 
Ah ! " said Perker, " I hope he's got a good one." 
Why so?" inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

" Highly important ; very important, my dear sir," 
replied Perker. "A good, contented, well-break- 
fasted juryman is a capital thing to get hold of. 
Discontented or hungry jurymen, my dear sir, 
always find for the plaintiff." 

"Bless by heart," said Mr. Pickwick, looking 
very blank ; " what do they do that for ? " 

"Why, I don't know," replied the little man, 
coolly ; " saves time, I suppose. If it's near dinner 
time, the foreman takes out his watch when the 
jury have retired, and says, 'Dear me, gentlemen, 
ten minutes of five, I declare! I dine at five, gen- 
tlemen.' * So do I,' says everybody else, except two 
men who ought to have dined at three, and seem 
more than half disposed to stand out in consequence. 
The foreman smiles, and puts up his watch : — * Well, 
gentlemen, what do we say? plaintiff or defendant, 
gentlemen? I rather think, so far as I am con- 
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cerned gentlemen — I say, I rather think — but don't 
let that influence you — 1 rather think the plaintiff's 
the man.' Upon this, two or three other men are 
sure to say that they think so too — as of course 
they do ; and then they get on very unanimously and 
comfortably. Ten minutes past nine ! " said the lit- 
tle man, looking at his watch. " Time we were off, 
my dear sir; breach of promise trial — court is gen- 
erally full in such cases. You had better ring for 
a coach, my dear sir, or we shall be rather late." 

Mr. Pickwick immediately rang the bell; and a 
coach having been procured, the four Pickwickians 
and Mr. Perker ensconced themselves therein, and 
drove to Guildhall; Sam Weller, Mr. Lowten, and 
the blue bag, followed in a cab. 

"Lowten," said Perker, when they had reached 
the outer hall of the court, "put Mr. Pickwick's 
friends in the students' box; Mr. Pickwick himself 
had better sit by me. This way, my dear sir, this 
way." Taking Mr. Pickwick by the coat sleeve, 
the little man led him to the low seat just beneath 
the desks of the King's Counsel, which is con- 
structed for the convenience of attorneys, who from 
that spot can whisper into the ear of the leading 
counsel in the case, any instructions that may be 
necessary during the progress of the trial. The 
occupants of this seat are invisible to the great body 
of spectators, inasmuch as they sit on a much lower 
level than either the barristers or the audience, 
whose seats are raised. Of course they have their 
backs to both, and their faces toward the judge. 

"That's the witness box, I suppose?" said Mr. 
Pickwick, pointing to a kind of pulpit, with a brass 
rail, on his left hand. 
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"That's the witness box, my dear sir," replied 
Perker, disinterring a quantity of papers from the 
blue bag, which Lowten had just deposited at his 
feet. 

"And that," said Mr. Pickwick, pointing to a 
couple of enclosed seats on his right, " that's where 
the jurymen sit, is it not ? " 

" The identical place, my dear sir," replied Perker, 
tapping the lid of his snuffbox. 

Mr. Pickwick stood up in a state of great agita- 
tion, and took a glance at the court. There were 
already a pretty large sprinkling of spectators in 
the gallery, and a numerous muster of gentlemen in 
wigs, in the barristers* seats, who presented, as a 
body, all that pleasing and extensive variety of nose 
and whisker for which the bar of England is so 
justly celebrated. Such of the gentlemen as had 
a brief to carry, carried it in as conspicuous a man- 
ner as possible, and occasionally scratched their 
noses therewith, to impress the fact more strongly 
on the observation of the spectators. Other gen- 
tlemen, who had no briefs to show, carried under 
their arms goodly octavos, with a red label behind, 
and that under-done-pie-crust-colored cover, which 
is technically known as "law calf." Others, who 
had neither briefs nor books, thrust their hands into 
their pockets, and looked as wise as they conveni- 
ently could; others, again, moved here and there 
with great restlessness and earnestness of manner, 
content to awaken thereby the admiration and aston- 
ishment of the uninitiated strangers. The whole, 
to the great wonderment of Mr. Pickwick, were 
divided into little groups, who were chatting and 
discussing the news of the day in the most unfeel- 
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ing manner possible — just as if no trial at all were 
coming on. 

A bow from Mr. Phunky, as he entered, and took 
his seat behind the row appropriated to the King's 
Counsel, attracted Mr. Pickwick's attention; and he 
had scarcely returned it, when Mr. Sergeant Snub- 
bin appeared, followed by Mr. Mallard, who half 
hid the Sergeant behind a large crimson bag, which 
he placed on his table, and, after shaking hands 
with Perker, withdrew. Then there entered two 
or three more Sergeants ; and among them, one 
with a fat body and a red face, who nodded in a 
friendly manner to Mr. Sergeant Snubbin, and said 
it was a fine morning. 

"Who's that red- faced man, who said it was a 
fine morning, and nodded to our counsel?" whis- 
pered Mr. Pickwick. 

"Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz," replied Perker. "He's 
opposed to us; he leads on the other side. That 
gentleman behind him is Mr. Skimpin, his junior." 

Mr. Pickwick was on the point of inquiring, with 
great abhorrence of the man's cold-blooded villainy, 
how Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz, who was counsel for the 
opposite party, dared to presume to tell Mr. Ser- 
geant Snubbin, who.Wcis counsel for him, that it 
was a fine morning, when he was interrupted by a 
general rising of the barristers, and a loud cry of 
" Silence ! " from the officers of the court. Looking 
round, he found that this was caused by the entrance 
of the judge. 

Mr. Justice Stareleigh (who sat in the absence of 
the Chief Justice, occasioned by indisposition) was 
a most particularly short man, and so fat that he 
seemed all face and waistcoat. He rolled in upon 
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two little turned legs, and having bobbed gravely to 
the bar, who bobbed gravely to him, put his little 
legs underneath the table, and his little three-cor- 
nered hat upon it ; and when Mr. Justice Stareleigh 
had done this, all you could see of him was two 
queer little eyes, one broad pink face, and some- 
where about half of a big and very comical looking 
wig. 

The judge had no sooner taken his seat than the 
officer on the floor of the court called out " Silence ! " 
in a commanding tone, upon which another officer 
of the gallery cried " Silence ! " in an angry man- 
ner, whereupon three or four more ushers shouted 
" Silence ! " in a voice of indignant remonstrance. 
This being done, a gentleman in black, who sat 
below the judge, proceeded to call over the names 
of the jury; and, after a great deal of bawling, 
it was discovered that only ten special jurymen 
were present. Upon this, Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz 
prayed a tales; the gentleman in black then pro- 
ceeded to press into the special jury two of the 
common jurymen; and a greengrocer and a chemist 
were caught directly. 

" Answer to your names, gentlemen, that you may 
be sworn," said the gentleman in black. "Richard 
Upwitch." 

Here," said the greengrocer. 
Thomas Groffin." 

"Here," said the chemist. 

" Take the book, gentlemen. You shall well and 
truly try — " 

" I beg the court's pardon," said the chemist, who 
was a tall, thin, yellow- visaged man, "but I hope 
this court will excuse my attendance." 
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" On what grounds, sir ? " said Mr. Justice Stare- 
leigh. 

"I have no assistant, my Lord," said the chemist. 

"I can't help that, sir," said Mr. Justice Stare- 
leigh. "You should hire one." 

"I can't afford it, my Lord," rejoined the chemist. 

"Then you ought to be able to afford it, sir," 
said the judge, reddening; for Mr. Justice Stare- 
leigh's temper bordered on the irritable, and 
brooked not contradiction. 

"I know I ought to, if I got on as well as I 
deserved, but I don't, my Lord," answered the 
chemist. 

" Swear that gentleman," said the judge, peremp- 
torily. 

The officer had got no further than the "You 
shall well and truly try," when he was again inter- 
rupted by the chemist. 

"I am to be sworn, my Lord, am I?" said the 
chemist. 

Certainly, sir," replied the testy little judge. 
Very well, my Lord," replied the chemist, in a 
resigned manner. " Then there'll be murder before 
this trial's over ; that's all. Swear me, if you please, 
sir;" and sworn the chemist was, before the judge 
could find words to utter. 

" I merely wanted to observe, my Lord," said the 
chemist, taking his seat with great deliberation, 
"that I've left nobody but an errand boy in my 
shop. He is a very nice boy, my Lord, but he is not 
acquainted with drugs; and I know that the pre- 
vailing impression on his mind is, that Epsom salts 
means oxalic acid; and syrup of senna, laudanum. 
That's -all, my Lord." With this, the tall chemist 
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composed himself into a comfortable attitude, and 
assuming a pleasant expression of countenance, 
appeared to have prepared himself for the worst. 

Mr. Pickwick was regarding the chemist with 
feelings of the deepest horror, when a slight sensa- 
tion was perceptible in the body of the court; and 
immediately afterwards Mrs. Bardell, supported by 
Mrs. Cluppins, was led in, and placed, in a drooping 
state, at the other end of the seat on which Mr. 
Pickwick sat. An extra-sized umbrella was then 
handed in by Mr. Dodson, and a pair of pattens by 
Mr. Fogg, each of whom had prepared a most sym- 
pathizing and melancholy face for the occasion. 
Mrs. Sanders then appeared, leading in Master 
Bardell. At sight of her child, Mrs. Bardell started; 
suddenly recollecting herself, she kissed him in a 
frantic manner ; then relapsing into a state of hys- 
terical imbecility, the good lady requested to be 
informed where she was. In reply to this, Mrs. 
Cluppins and Mrs. Sanders turned their heads away 
and wept, while Messrs. Dodson and Fogg entreated 
the plaintiff to compose herself. Sergeant Buzfuz 
rubbed his eyes very hard with a large white hand- 
kerchief, and gave an appealing look toward the 
jury, while the judge was visibly affected, and sev- 
eral of the beholders tried to cough down their 
emotions. 

"Very good notion that, indeed," whispered 
Perker to Mr. Pickwick. "Capital fellows those 
Dodson and Fogg; excellent ideas of effect, my 
dear sir, excellent." 

As Perker spoke, Mrs. Bardell began to recover 
by slow degrees, while Mrs. Cluppins, after a care- 
ful survey of Master Bardell's buttons and the but- 
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ton holes to which they severally belonged, placed 
him on the floor of the court in front of his mother 
— a commanding position in which he could not fail 
to awaken the full consideration and sympathy of 
both judge and jury. This was not done without 
considerable opposition, and many tears, on the 
part of the young gentleman himself, who had cer- 
tain inward misgivings that the placing him within 
the full glare of the judge's eye was only a formal 
prelude to his being immediately ordered away for 
instant execution, or for transportation beyond the 
seas, during the whole term of his natural life, at 
the very least. 

"Bardell and Pickwick," cried the gentleman in 
black, calling on the case, which stood first on the 
list. 

" I am for the plaintiff, my Lord," said Mr. Ser- 
geant Buzfuz. 

"Who is with you, brother Buzfuz?" said the 
judge. Mr. Skimpin bowed, to intimate that he 
was. 

" I appear for the defendant, my Lord," said Mr. 
Sergeant Snubbin. 

" Anybody with you, brother Snubbin ? " inquired 
the court. 

" Mr. Phunky, my Lord," replied Sergeant Snub- 
bin. 

" Sergeant Buzfuz and Mr. Skimpin for the plain- 
tiff," said the judge, writing down the names in his 
notebook, and reading as he wrote, " for the defend- 
ant, Sergeant Snubbin and Mr. Monkey.^ 

" Beg your Lordship's pardon, Phunky.' 

"Oh, very good," said the judge; "I never had 
the pleasure of hearing the gentleman's name 
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before." Here Mr. Phunky bowed and smiled, and 
the judge bowed and smiled, too, and then Mr. 
Phunky, blushing into the very whites of his eyes, 
tried to look as if he didn't know that everybody 
was gazing at him — a thing which no man ever suc- 
ceeded in doing yet, or in all reasonable possibility, 
ever will. 

" Go on," said the judge. 

The ushers again called silence, and Mr. Skimpin 
proceeded to " open the case " ; and the case 
appeared to have very little ii^side it when he had 
opened it, for he kept such particulars as he knew, 
completely to himself, and sat down, after a lapse 
of three minutes, leaving the jury in precisely the 
same advanced stage of wisdom as they were in 
before. 

Sergeant Buzfuz then rose with all the majesty 
and dignity which the grave nature of the proceed- 
ings demanded, and having whispered to Dodson, 
and conferred briefly with Fogg, pulled his govm 
over his shoulders, settled his wig, and addressed 
the jury. 

Sergeant Buzfuz began by saying, that never, in 
the whole course of his professional experience — 
never, from the very first moment of his applying 
himself to the study and practice of the law — had 
he approached a case with feelings of such deep 
emotion, or with such a heavy sense of the respon- 
sibility imposed upon him — a responsibility, he 
would say, which he could never have supported, 
were he not buoyed up and sustained by a convic- 
tion so strong, that it amounted to positive cer- 
tainty that the cause of truth and justice, or, in 
other words, the cause of his much-injured and 
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most oppressed client, must prevail with the high- 
minded and intelligent dozen of men whom he now 
saw in that box before him. 

Counsel always begin in this way, because it puts 
the jury on the very best terms with themselves, 
and makes them think what sharp fellows they must 
be. A visible effect was produced immediately ; sev- 
eral jurymen began to take voluminous notes with 
the utmost eagerness. 

" You have heard from my learned friend, gentle- 
men," continued Sergeant Buzfuz, well knowing 
that, from the learned friend alluded to, the gentle- 
men of the jury had heard just nothing at all — 
"you have heard from my learned friend, gentle- 
men, that this is an action for a breach of promise 
of marriage, in which the damages are laid at 
f 1,500. But you have not heard from my learned 
friend, inasmuch as it did not come within my 
learned friend's province to tell you, what are the 
facts and circumstances of the case. Those facts 
and circumstances, gentlemen, you shall hear 
detailed by me, and proved by the unimpeachable 
female whom I will place in that box before you." 

Here Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz, with a tremendous 
emphasis on the word "box,'' smote his table with 
a mighty sound, and glanced at Dodson and Fogg, 
who nodded admiration of the sergeant, and indig- 
nant defiance of the defendant. 

"The plaintiff, gentlemen," continued Sergeant 
Buzfuz, in a soft and melancholy voice, " the plain- 
tiff is a widow; yes, gentlemen, a widow. The 
late Mr. Bardell, after enjoying, for many years, 
the esteem and confidence of his sovereign, as one 
of the guardians of his royal revenues, glided 
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almost imperceptibly from the world, to seek else- 
where for that repose and peace which a custom 
house can never afford." 

At this particular description of the decease of 
Mr. Bardell, who had been knocked on the head 
with a quart pot in a public house cellar, the learned 
sergeant's voice faltered and he proceeded with 
emotion : 

" Some time before his death, he had stamped his 
likeness upon a little boy. With this little boy, the 
only pledge of her departed exciseman, Mrs. Bar- 
dell shrunk from the world, and courted the retire- 
ment and tranquillity of Goswell street; and here 
she placed in her front parlor window a written 
placard, bearing this inscription — 'Apartments 
furnished for a single gentleman. Inquire within.' " 
Here Sergeant Buzfuz paused, while several gentle- 
men of the jury took a note of the document. 

"There is no date to that, is there, sir?" inquired 
a juror. 

"There is no date, gentlemen," replied Sergeant 
Buzfuz ; " but I am instructed to say that it was put 
in the plaintiff's parlor window just this time three 
years. I entreat the attention of the jury to the 
wording of this document — 'Apartments furnished 
for a single gentleman ! ' Mrs. Bardell's opinions of 
the opposite sex, gentlemen, were derived from a 
long contemplation of the inestimable qualities of 
her lost husband. She had no fear — she had no 
distrust — she had no suspicion — all was confi- 
dence and reliance. * Mr. Bardell,' said the widow ; 
*Mr. Bardell was a man of honor — Mr. Bardell 
was a man of his word — Mr. Bardell was no 
deceiver — Mr. Bardell was once a single gentle- 
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man himself; to single gentlemen I look for pro- 
tection, for assistance, for comfort, and for conso- 
lation — in single gentlemen I shall perpetually see 
something to remind me of what Mr. Bardell was, 
when he first won my young and untried affections ; 
to a single gentleman, then, shall my lodgings be 
let/ Actuated by this beautiful and touching 
impulse (among the best impulses of our imper- 
fect nature, gentlemen), the lonely and desolate 
widow dried her tears, furnished her first floor, 
caught her innocent boy to her maternal bosom, 
and put the bill up in her parlor window. Did it 
remain there long? No. The serpent was on the 
watch, the train was laid, the mine was preparing, 
the sapper and miner were at work. Before the 
bill had been in the parlor window three days — 
three days, gentlemen — a Being, erect upon two 
legs, and bearing all the outward semblance of a 
man, and not a monster, knocked at the door of 
Mrs. Bardell's house. He inquired within; he 
took the lodgings; and on the very next day he 
entered into the possession of them. This man 
was Pickwick — Pickwick the defendant." 

Sergeant Buzfuz, who had proceeded with such 
volubility that his face was perfectly crimson, here 
paused for breath. The silence awoke Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh, who immediately wrote down, something 
with a pen without any ink in it, and looked 
unusually profound, to impress the jury with the 
belief that he always thought most deeply with his 
eyes shut. Sergeant Buzfuz proceeded. 

" Of this man Pickwick I will say little ; the sub- 
ject presents but few attractions ; and I, gentlemen, 
am not the man, nor are you, gentlemen, the men. 
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to delight in the contemplation of revolting heart- 
lessness and of systematic villainy." 

Here Mr. Pickwick, who had been writhing in 
silence for some time, gave a violent start, as if 
some vague idea of assaulting Sergeant Buzfuz, in 
the august presence of justice and law, suggested 
itself to his mind. An admonitory gesture from 
Perker -restrained him, and he listened to the 
learned gentleman's continuation with a look of 
indignation, which contrasted forcibly with the 
admiring faces of Mrs. Cluppins and Mrs. Sanders. 

" I say systematic villainy, gentlemen," said Ser- 
geant Buzfuz, looking through Mr. Pickwick, and 
talking at him; "and when I say systematic vil- 
lainy, let me tell the defendant Pickwick if he be 
in court, as I am informed he is, that it would 
have been more decent in him, more becoming, in 
better judgment, and in better taste, if he had 
stopped away. Let me tell him, gentlemen, that any 
gestures of dissent or disapprobation in which he 
may indulge in this court will not go down with 
you; that you will know how to value and how to 
appreciate them ; and let me tell him further, as my 
lord will tell you, gentlemen, that a counsel, in the 
discharge of his duty to his client, is neither to be 
intimidated nor bullied, nor put down; and that 
any attempt to do either the one or the other, or 
the first, or the last, will recoil on the head of the 
attempter, be he plaintiff or be he defendant, be his 
name Pickwick, or Noakes, or Stoakes, or Stiles, or 
Brown, or Thompson." 

This little divergence from the subject in hand 
had, of course, the intended effect of turning all 
eyes to Mr. Pickwick. Sergeant Buzfuz, having 
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partially recovered from the state of moral eleva- 
tion into which he had lashed himself, resumed : 

" I shall show you, gentlemen, that for two years 
Pickwick continued to reside constantly, and with- 
out interruption or intermission, at Mrs. Bardell's 
house. I shall show you that Mrs. Bardell, during 
the whole of that time, waited on him, attended to 
his comforts, cooked his meals, looked out his linen 
for the washerwoman when it went abroad, darned, 
aired and prepared it for wear when it came home, 
and, in short, enjoyed his fullest trust and confi- 
dence. I shall show you that, on many occasions, 
he gave halfpence, and on some occasions even six- 
pences, to her little boy ; and I shall prove to you, 
by a witness whose testimony it will be impossible 
for my learned friend to weaken or controvert, that 
on one occasion he patted the boy on the head, and, 
after inquiring whether he had won any alley tors 
or commoneys lately (both of which I understand 
to be a particular species of marbles much prized 
by the youth of this town), made use of this remark- 
able expression — *How should you like to have 
another father?' I shall prove to you, gentlemen, 
that about a year ago Pickwick suddenly began to 
absent himself from home, during long intervals, 
as if with the intention of gradually breaking off 
from my client; but I shall show you also that his 
resolution was not at that time sufficiently strong, 
or that his better feelings conquered, if better feel- 
ings he has, or that the charms and accomplish- 
ments of my client prevailed against his unmanly 
intentions ; by proving to you that on one occasion, 
when he returned from the country, he distinctly 
and in terms offered her marriage : previously, how- 
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ever, taking special care that there should be no 
witnesses to their solemn contract; and I am in a 
situation to prove to you, on the testimony of three 
of his own friends — most unwilling witnesses, gen- 
tlemen — most unwilling witnesses — that on that 
morning he was discovered by them holding the 
plaintiff in his arms, and soothing her agitation by 
his caresses and endearments." 

A visible impression was produced upon the 
auditors by this part of the learned sergeant's 
address. Drawing forth two very small scraps of 
paper, he proceeded — 

" And now, gentlemen, but one word more. Two 
letters have passed between these parties, letters 
which are admitted to be in the handwriting of the 
defendant, and which speak volumes indeed. These 
letters, too, bespeak the character of the man. They 
are not open, fervent, eloquent epistles, breathing 
nothing but the language of affectionate attachment. 
They are covert, sly, underhanded communications, 
but, fortunately, far more conclusive than if couched 
in the most glowing language and the most poetic 
imagery — letters that must be viewed with a 
cautious and suspicious eye — letters that were 
evidently intended at the time, by Pickwick, to mis- 
lead and delude any third parties into whose hands 
they might fall. Let me read the first: — *Garra- 
way's, twelve o'clock. Dear Mrs. B. — Chops and 
Tomato sauce. Yours, Pickwick.' Gentlemen, 
what does this mean? Chops and Tomato sauce. 
Yours, Pickwick! Chops! Gracious heavens! and 
Tomato sauce! Gentlemen, is the happiness of a 
sensitive and confiding female to be trifled away 
by such shallow artifices as these ? The next has no 
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date whatever, which is in itself suspicious. — * Dear 
Mrs. B., I shall not be at home till tomorrow. Slow 
coach.' And then follows this very, very remark- 
able expression — * Don't trouble yourself about the 
warming-pan.' The warming-pan! Why, gentle- 
men, who does trouble himself about a warming- 
pan? When was the peace of mind of man or 
woman broken or disturbed by a warming-pan, 
which is in itself a harmless, a useful, and I will 
add, gentlemen, a comforting article of domestic 
furniture? Why is Mrs. Bardell so earnestly 
entreated not to agitate herself about this warming- 
pan, unless (as is no doubt the case) it is a mere 
cover for hidden fire — a mere substitute for some 
endearing word or promise, agreeably to a precon- 
certed system of correspondence, artfully contrived 
by Pickwick with a view to his contemplated deser- 
tion, and which I am not in a' condition to explain? 
And what does this allusion to the slow coach meaii ? 
For aught I know it may be a reference to Pick- 
wick himself, who has most unquestionably been 
a criminally slow coach during the whole of this 
transaction, but whose speed will now be very unex- 
pectedly accelerated, and whose wheels gentlemen, 
as he will find to his cost, will very soon be greased 
by you ! " 

Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz paused in this place, to see 
whether the jury smiled at his joke; but as nobody 
took it but the greengrocer, whose sensitiveness 
on the subject was very probably occasioned by his 
having subjected a chaise-cart to the process in 
question on that identical morning, the learned ser- 
geant considered it advisable to undergo a slight 
relapse into the dismals before he concluded. 
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"But enough of this, gentlemen," said Mr. Ser- 
geant Buzf uz, " it is difficult to smile with an aching 
heart; it is ill jesting when our deepest sympathies 
are awakened. My client's hopes and prospects are 
ruined, and it is no figure of speech to say that her 
occupation is gone indeed. The bill is down -^ but 
there is no tenant. Eligible single gentlemen pass 
and repass — but there is no invitation for them to 
inquire within or without. All is gloom and silence 
in the house; even the voice of the child is hushed; 
his infantile sports are disregarded when his mother 
weeps; his 'alley tors' and his 'commoneys' are 
alike neglected ; he forgets the long familiar cry of 
* knuckle down,' and at tip-cheese, or odd and even, 
his hand is out. But Pickwick, gentlemen, Pick- 
wick, the ruthless destroyer of this domestic oasis 
in the desert of Goswell street — Pickwick, who has 
choked up the well and thrown ashes on the sward 
— Pickwick, who comes before you today with his 
heartless tomato sauce and warming-pans — Pick- 
wick still rears his head with unblushing effrontery 
and gazes without a sigh on the ruin he has made. 
Damages, gentlemen — heavy damages is the only 
punishment with which you can visit him ; the only 
recompense you can award to my client. And for 
those damages she now appeals to an enlightened^ 
a high-minded, a right-feeling, a conscientious, a 
dispassionate, a sympathizing, a contemplative jury 
of her civilized countrymen." With this beautiful 
peroration Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz sat down and Mr. 
Justice Stareleigh woke up. 

** Call Elizabeth Cluppins," said Sergeant Buzfuz 
rising a minute afterward with renewed vigor. 

The nearest usher called for Elizabeth Tuppins; 
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another one, at a little distance off, demanded Eliz- 
abeth Jupkins; and a third rushed in a breathless 
state into King street and screamed for Elizabeth 
Muffins. till he was hoarse. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Cluppins, with the combined 
assistance of Mrs. Bardell, Mrs. Sanders, Mr. Dod- 
son and Mr. Fogg, was hoisted into the witness- 
box; and when she was safely perched on the top 
step, Mrs. Bardell stood on the bottom one, with 
the pocket handkerchief and pattens in one hand 
and a glass bottle that might hold about a quarter 
of a pint of smelling salts in the other, ready for 
any emergency. Mrs. Sanders, whose eyes were 
intently fixed on the judge's face, planted herself 
close by, with the large umbrella : keeping her right 
thumb pressed on the spring with an earnest coun- 
tenance, as if she were fully prepared to put it 
up at a moment's notice. 

" Mrs. Cluppins," said Sergeant Buzf uz, " pray 
compose yourself, ma'am." Of course, directly 
Mrs. Cluppins was desired to compose herself she 
sobbed with increased vehemence, and gave divers 
alarming manifestations of an approaching fainting 
fit, or, as she afterward said, of her feelings being 
too many for her. 

"Do you recollect, Mrs. Cluppins?" said Ser- 
geant Buzfuz, after a few unimportant questions, 
"do you recollect being in Mrs. Bardell's back one 
pair of stairs on one particular morning in July 
last, when she was dusting Pickwick's apartment ? " 

"Yes, my Lx)rd and Jury, I do," replied Mrs. 
Cluppins. 

"Mr. Pickwick's sitting-room was the first-floor 
front, I believe?" 
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"Yes, it were, sir," replied Mrs. Cluppins. 

"What were you doing in the back room, 
ma'am?" inquired the little judge. 

" My Lord and Jury," said Mrs. Cluppins, with 
interesting agitation, " I will not deceive you.'* 

"You had better not, ma'am," said the little 
judge. 

"I was there," resumed Mrs. Cluppins, "unbe- 
known to Mrs. Bardell ; I had been out with a little 
basket, gentlemen, to buy three pound of red kid- 
ney purtaties, which was three pound tuppense 
ha'penny, when I see Mrs. Bardell's street door on 
the jar." 

"On the what?" exclaimed the little judge. 

"Partly open, my Lord," said Sergeant Buzfuz. 

" She said on the jar," said the little judge, with 
a cunning look. 

" It's all the same, my Lord," said Sergeant Buz- 
fuz. The little judge looked doubtful, and said he'd 
make a note of it. Mrs. Cluppins then resumed : 

" I walked in, gentlemen, just to say good mornin', 
and went in a permiscuous manner upstairs and 
into the back room. Gentlemen, there was the sound 
of voices in the front room, and — " 

"And you listened, I believe, Mrs. Cluppins?" 
said Sergeant Buzfuz. 

"Beggin' your pardon, sir," replied Mrs. Clup- 
pins, in a majestic manner, "I would scorn the 
haction. The voices was very loud, sir, and forced 
themselves upon my ear." 

"Well, Mrs. Cluppins, you were not listening, 
but you heard the voices. Was one of those voices 
Pickwick's ? " 

"Yes, it were, sir." 
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And Mrs. Quppins, after distinctly stating that 
Mr. Pickwick addressed himself to Mrs. Bardell, 
repeated, by slow degrees, and by dint of many 
questions, the conversation with which our readers 
are already acquainted. 

The jury looked suspiciems, and Mr. Sergeant 
Buzfuz smiled and sat down. They looked pos- 
itively awful when Sergeant Snubbin intimated that 
he should not cross-examine the witness, for Mr. 
Pickwick wished it distinctly stated that it was due 
to her to say that her account was in substance 
correct. 

Mrs. Cluppins having once broken the ice, thought 
it a favorable opportuntiy for entering into a short 
dissertation on her own domestic affairs; so she 
straightway proceeded to inform the court that she 
was the mother of eight children at that present 
speaking, and that she entertained confident expec- 
tations of presenting Mr. Cluppins with a ninth, 
somewhere about that day six months. At this 
interesting point the little judge interposed most 
irascibly; and the effect of the interposition was 
that both the worthy lady and Mrs. Sanders were 
politely taken out of court under the escort of Mr. 
Jackson without further parley. 

" Nathaniel Winkle ! " said Mr. Skimpin. 

"Here!" replied a feeble voice. Mr. Winkle 
entered the witness box and, having been duly 
sworn, bowed to the judge with considerable def- 
erence. 

"Don't look at me, sir," said the judge, sharply, 
in acknowledgment of the salute; "look at the 
jury." 

Mr. Winkle obeyed the mandate, and looked at 
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the place where he thought it most probable the 
jury might be; for seeing anything in his then 
state of intellectual complication was wholly out of 
the question. 

Mr. Winkle was then examined by Mr. Skimpin, 
who, being a promising young man of two or three 
and forty, was of course anxious to confuse a wit- 
ness who was notoriously predisposed in favor of 
the other side, as much as he could. 

" Now, sir," said Mr. Skimpin, " have the good- 
ness to let his Lordship and the jury know what 
your name is, will you ? " And Mr. Skimpin inclined 
his head on one side to listen with great sharpness 
to the answer, and glanced at the jury meanwhile, 
as if to imply that he rather expected Mr. Winkle's 
natural taste for perjury would induce him to give 
some name which did not belong to him. 

"Winkle," replied the witness. 

"What's your Christian name, sir?" angrily 
inquired the little judge. 

" Nathaniel, sir." 

"Daniel — any other name?" 

"Nathaniel, sir — my Lord, I mean." 

" Nathaniel Daniel, or Daniel Nathaniel ? " 

"No, my Lord, only Nathaniel — not Daniel at 
all." 

"What did you tell me it was Daniel for then, 
sir ? " inquired the judge. 

" I didn't, my Lord," replied Mr. Winkle. 

" You did, sir," replied the judge, with a severe 
frown. "How could I have got Daniel on my 
notes, unless you told me so, sir ? " 

This argument was, of course, unanswerable. 

"Mr. Winkle has rather a short memory, my 
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Lord," interposed Mr. Skimpin, with another 
glance at the jury. "We shall find means to 
refresh it before we have quite done with him, I 
dare say." 

"You had better be csireful, sir," said the little 
judge,*with a sinister look at the witness. 

Poor Mr. Winkle bowed, and endeavored to feign 
an easiness of manner which, in his then state of 
confusion, gave him rather the air of a discon- 
certed pickpocket. 

" Now, Mr. Winkle," said Mr. Skimpin, " attend 
to me, if you please, sir; and let me recommend 
you, for your own sake, to bear in mind his Lord- 
ship's injunctions to be careful. I believe you are 
a particular friend of Pickwick, the defendant, are 
you not ? " 

" I have known Mr. Pickwick now, as well as I 
recollect at this moment, nearly — " 

" Pray, Mr. Winkle, do not evade the question. 
Are you, or are you not, a particular friend of the 
defendant's?" 

"I was just about to say that — " 

" Will you, or will you not, answer my question, 
sir?" 

" If you don't answer the question you'll be com- 
mitted, sir," interposed the little judge, looking 
over his note-book. 

"Come, sir," said Mr. Skimpin, "yes or no, if 
you please." 

Yes, I am," replied Mr. Winkle. 
Yes, you are. And why couldn't you say that 
at once, sir? Perhaps you know the plaintiff too 
— eh, Mr. Winkle?" 

"I don't know her; I've seen her." 
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"Oh, you don't know her, but you've seen her? 
Now, have the goodness to tell the gentlemen of 
the jury what you mean by that, Mr. Winkle." 

"I mean that I am not intimate with her, but 
that I have seen her when I went to call on Mr. 
Pickwick, in Goswell street." 

"How often have you seen her, sir?" 

"How often?" 

"Yes, Mr. Winkle, how often? I'll repeat the 
question for you a dozen times, if you require it, 
sir." And the learned gentleman, with a firm and 
steady frown, placed his hands on his hips and 
smiled suspiciously at the jury. 

On this question there arose the edifying brow- 
beating customary on such points. First of all, Mr. 
Winkle said it was quite impossible for him to say 
how many times he had seen Mrs. Bardell. Then 
he was asked if he had seen her twenty times, to 
which he replied, "Certainly — more than that." 
Then he was asked whether he hadn't seen her a 
hundred times — whether he couldn't swear that he 
had seen her more than fifty times — whether he 
didn't know that he had seen her at least seventy- 
five times — and so forth; the satisfactory conclu- 
sion which was arrived at, at last, being that he 
had better take care of himself, and mind what he 
was about. The witness having been by these means 
reduced to the requisite ebb of nervous perplexity, 
the examination was continued as follows: 

" Pray, Mr. Winkle, do you remember calling on 
the defendant, Pickwick, at these apartments in the 
plaintiff's house in Goswell street on one particular 
morning in the month of July last ? " 

"Yes, I do." 
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"Were you accompanied on that occasion by a 
friend of tlie name of Tupman, and another of the 
name of Snodgrass?" 

"Yes, I was." 

"Are they here?" 

"Yes, they are," replied Mr. Winkle, looking 
very earnestly toward the spot where his friends 
were stationed. 

" Pray attend to me, Mr. Winkle, and never mind 
your friends," said Mr. Skimpin, with another 
expressive look at the jury. "They must tell their 
stories without any previous consultation with you, 
if none has yet taken place (another look at the 
jury). Now, sir, tell the gentlemen of the jury 
what you saw on entering the defendant's room on 
this particular morning. Come; out with it, sir; 
we must have it, sooner or later." 

"The defendant, Mr. Pickwick, was holding the 
plaintiff in his arms, with his hands clasping her 
waist," replied Mr. Winkle, with natural hesitation, 
"and the plaintiff appeared to have fainted away." 

"Did you hear the defendant say anything?" 

" I heard him call Mrs. Bardell a good creature, 
and I heard him ask her to compose herself, for 
what a situation it was, if anybody should come, or 
words to that effect." 

" Now, Mr. Winkle, I have only one more ques- 
tion to ask you, and I beg you to bear in mind his 
Lordship's caution. Will you undertake to swear 
that Pickwick, the defendant, did not say on the 
occasion in question, ' My dear Mrs. Bardell, you're 
a good creature ; compose yourself to this situation, 
for to this situation you must come,' or words to 
that effect?" 
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"I — I didn't understand him so, certainly," said 
Mr. Winkle, astounded at this ingenious dove-tail- 
ing of the few words he had heard. " I was on the 
staircase, and couldn't hear distinctly; the impres- 
sion on my mind is — " 

"The gentlemen of the jury want none of the 
impressions on your mind, Mr. Winkle, which I 
fear would be of little service to honest, straight- 
forward men," interposed Mr. Skimpin. " You were 
on the staircase, and didn't distinctly hear ; but you 
will not swear that Pickwick did not make use of 
the expressions I have quoted? Do I understand 
that?" 

" No, I will not," replied Mr. Winkle ; and down 
sat Mr. Skimpin with a triumphant countenance. 

Mr. Pickwick's case had not gone off in so par- 
ticularly happy a manner, up to this point, that it 
could very well afford to have any additional sus- 
picion cast upon it. But as it could afford to be 
placed in a rather better light, if possible, Mr. 
Phunky rose for the purpose of getting something 
important out of Mr. Winkle in cross-examination. 
Whether he did get anything important out of him 
will immediately appear. 

" I believe, Mr. Winkle," said Mr. Phunky, " that 
Mr. Pickwick is not a young man ? " 

" Oh, no," replied Mr. Winkle, " old enough to be 
my father." 

" You have told my learned friend that you have 
known Mr. Pickwick a long time. Had you ever 
any reason to suppose or believe that he was about 
to be married?" 

" Oh, no ; certainly not " ; replied Mr. Winkle with 
so much eagnerness that Mr. Phunky ought to have 
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got him out of the box with all possible dispatch. 
Lawyers hold that there are two kinds of partic- 
ularly bad witnesses : a reluctant witness and a too- 
willing witness; it was Mr. Winkle's fate to figure 
in both characters. 

" I will even go further than this, Mr. Winkle/' 
continued Mr. Phunky in a most smooth and com- 
placent manner. " Did you ever see anything in Mr. 
Pickwick's manner and conduct toward the oppo- 
site sex to induce you to believe that he ever 
contemplated matrimony of late years, in any 
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Oh no ; certainly not," replied Mr. Winkle. 

"Has his behaviour, when females have been in 
the case, always been that of a man who, having 
attained a pretty advanced period of life, content 
with his own occupations and amusements, treats 
them only as a father might his daughters ? " 

" Not the least doubt of it," replied Mr. Winkle, 
in the fullness of his heart. "That is — yes — oh 
yes — certainly." 

" You have never known anything in his behaviour 
toward Mrs. Bardell, or any other female, in the 
least degree suspicious?" said Mr. Phunky, pre- 
paring to sit down; for Sergeant Snubbin was 
winking at him. 

"N — o — no," replied Mr. Winkle, ** except on 
one trifling occasion, which, I have no doubt,- jnight 
be easily explained." ^v. 

Now, if the unfortunate Mr. Phunky had sat 
down when Sergeant Snubbin winked at him, or if 
Sergeant Buzfuz had stopped this irregular cross- 
examination at the outset (which he knew better 
than to do; observing Mr. Winkle's anxiety, and 
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well knowing it would, in all probability, lead to 
something serviceable to him), this unfortunate 
admission would not have been elicited. The moment 
the words fell from Mr. Winkle's lips Mr. Phunky 
sat down and Sergeant Snubbin rather hastily told 
him he might leave the box which Mr. Winkle 
prepared to do with great readiness when Sergeant 
Buzfuz stopped him. 

"Stay, Mr. Winkle — stay!" said Sergeant Buz- 
fuz ; " will your Lordship have the goodness to ask 
him what this one instance of suspicious behaviour 
toward females on the part of this gentleman, who 
is old enough to be his father, was ? " 

"You hear what the learned counsel says, sir?" 
observed the judge, turning to the miserable and 
agonized Mr. Winkle. "Describe the occasion to 
which you refer." 

" My Lord," said Mr. Winkle, trembling with anx- 
iety, "I — I'd rather not." 

"Perhaps so," said the little judge; "but you 
must." 

Amid the profound silence of the whole court 
Mr, Winkle faltered out that the trifling circum- 
stance of suspicion was Mr. Pickwick's being found 
in a lady's sleeping apartment at midnight ; which 
had terminated, he believed, in the breaking off of 
the projected marriage of the lady in question, and 
had led, he knew, to the whole party being for- 
cibly carried before George Nupkins, Esq., magis- 
trate and justice of the peace for the borough of 
Ipswich. 

"You may leave the box, sir," said Sergeant 
Snubbin. Mr. Winkle did leave the box, and rushed 
with delirious haste to the George and Vulture, 
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where he was discovered some hours after, by the 
waiter, groaning in a hollow and dismal manner, 
with his head buried beneath the sofa cushions. 

Tracy Tupman and Augustus Snodgrass were sev- 
erally called into the box; both corroborated the 
testimony of their unhappy friend; and each was 
driven to the verge of desperation by excessive 
badgering. 

Susannah Sanders- was then called, and examined 
by Sergeant Buzfuz and cross-examined by Ser- 
geant Snubbin. Had always said and believed that 
Pickwick would marry Mrs. Bardell; knew that 
Mrs. Bardell's being engaged to Pickwick was the 
current topic of conversation in the neighborhood, 
after the fainting in July; had been told it herself 
by Mrs. Mudberry which kept a mangle, and Mrs. 
Bunkin which clear-starched, but did not see either 
Mrs. Mudberry or Mrs. Bunkin in court. Had 
heard Pickwick ask the little boy how he should 
like to have another father. Did not know that 
Mrs. Bardell was at that time keeping company with 
the baker, but did know that the baker was then a 
single man and is now married. Couldn't swear 
that Mrs. Bardell was not very fond of the baker, 
but should think that the baker was not very fond 
of Mrs. Bardell, or he wouldn't have married some- 
body else. Thought Mrs. Bardell fainted away on 
the morning in July because Pickwick asked her to 
name the day; knew that she (witness) fainted 
away stone dead when Mr. Sanders asked her to 
name the day, and believed that everybody as called 
herself a lady would do the same under similar 
circumstances. Heard Pickwick ask the boy the 
question about the marbles, but upon her oath did 
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not know the difference between an alley tor and 
a commoney. 

By the Court, — During the period of her keep- 
ing company with Mr. Sanders had received love 
letters, like other ladies. In the course of their 
correspondence Mr. Sanders had often called her a 
" duck,? but never ** chops," nor yet " tomato sauce." 
He was particularly fond of ducks. Perhaps if he 
had been as fond of chops and tomato sauce he 
might have called her that, as a term of affection. 

Sergeant Buzf uz now rose with more importance 
than he had yet exhibited, if that were possible, 
and vociferated " Call Samuel Weller." 

It was quite unnecessary to call Samuel Weller, 
for Samuel Weller stepped briskly into the box the 
instant his name was pronounced, and, placing his 
hat on the floor and his arms on the rail, took a 
bird's-eye view of the bar and a comprehensive 
survey of the bench with a remarkably cheerful and 
lively aspect. 

** What's your name, sir?" inquired the judge. 

" Sam Veller, my Lord," replied that gentleman. 

" Do you spell it with a ' V ' or a ' W ' ? " inquired 
the judge. 

" That depends upon the taste and fancy of the 
speller, my Lord," replied Sam. " I never had occa- 
sion to spell it more than once or twice in my life, 
but I spells it with a * V.' " 

Here a voice in the gallery exclaimed aloud, 
"Quite right, too, Samivel; quite right. Put it 
down a we, my Lord, put it down a we." 

"Who is that who dares to address the court?" 
said the little judge, looking up. " Usher." 

" Yes, my Lord." 



it 
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" Bring that person here instantly." 

" Yes, my Lord." 

But as the usher didn't find the person, he didn't 
bring him; and, after a great commotion, all the 
people who had got up to look for the culprit, sat 
down again. The little judge turned to the witness as 
soon as his indignation would allow him to speak, 
and said: "Do you know who that was, sir?" 

" I rayther suspect it was my father, my Lord," 
replied Sam. 

Do you see him here now?" said the judge. 
No, I don't, my Lord," replied Sam, staring 
right up into the lantern in the roof of the court. 

" If you could have pointed him out I would have 
committed him instantly," said the judge. 

Sam bowed his acknowledgments and turned, 
with unimpaired cheerfulness of countenance, 
toward Sergeant Buzfuz. 

Now, Mr. Weller," said Sergeant Buzfuz. 
Now, sir," replied Sam. 

I believe you are in the service of Mr. Pick- 
wick, the defendant in this case. Speak up, if you 
please, Mr. Weller." 

" I mean to speak up, sir," replied Sam ; " I am 
in the service o' that 'ere gen'l'man, and a wery 
good service it is." 

"Little to do, and plenty to get, I suppose?" 
said Sergeant Buzfuz, with jocularity. 

" Oh, quite enough to get, sir, as the soldier said 
ven they ordered him three htmdred and fifty 
lashes," replied Sam. 

" You must not tell us what the soldier, or any 
other man, said, sir," interposed the judge, " it's not 
evidence." 
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Wery good, my Lord," replied Sam. 

Do you recollect anything particular happening 
on the morning when you were first engaged by the 
defendant; eh, Mr. Weller?" said Sergeant Buzfiiz. 

Yes, I do, sir," replied Sam. 

Have the goodness to tell the jury what it was." 
"I had a reglar new fit out o' clothes that 
momin', genTmen of the jury," said Sam, "and 
that was a wery partickler and uncommon circum- 
stance vith me in those days." 

Hereupon there was a general laugh; and the 
little judge, looking with an angry countenance 
over his desk, said, "You had better be careful. 



sir." 



" So Mr. Pickwick said at the time, my Lord," 
replied Sam, "and I was wery careful o' that 'ere 
suit o' clothes; wery careful indeed, my Lord." 

The judge looked sternly at Sam for full two 
minutes, but Sam's features were so perfectly calm 
and serene that the judge said nothing, and motioned 
Sergeant Buzfuz to proceed. 

" Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller," said Ser- 
geant Buzfuz, folding his arms emphatically and 
turning half round to the jury, as if in mute assur- 
ance that he would bother the witness yet — "Do 
you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller, that you saw 
nothing of this fainting on the part of the plain- 
tiff in the arms of the defendant, which you have 
heard described by the witnesses?" 

"Certainly not," replied Sam; "I was in the 
passage till they called me up, and then the old 
lady was not there." 

"Now, attend, Mr. Weller," said Sergeant Buz- 
fuz, dipping a large pen into the inkstand before him 
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for the purpose of frightening Sam with a show of 
taking down his answer. "You were in the 
passage, and yet saw nothing of what was 
going forward. Have you a pair of eyes, Mr. Wel- 
ler?" 

" Yes, I have a pair of eyes," replied Sam, " and 
that's just it. If they wos a pair o* patent double 
million magnif yin* gas microscopes of hextra power, 
p'raps I might be able to see through a flight o* 
stairs and a deal door; but bein* only eyes, you 
see, my wision's limited." 

At this answer, which was delivered without the 
slightest appearance of irritation, and with the most 
complete simplicity and equanimity of manner, the 
spectators tittered, the little judge smiled, and 
Sergeant Buzfuz looked particularly foolish. After 
a short consultation with Dodson and Fogg, the 
learned Sergeant again turned towards Sam, and 
said, with a painful effort to conceal his vexation, 
"Now, Mr. Weller, I'll ask you a question on 
another point, if you please." 

"If you please, sir," rejoined Sam, with the 
utmost good humor. 

"Do you remember going up to Mrs. Bardell's 
house, one night in November last?" 

"Oh, yes, wery well." 

" Oh, you do remember that, Mr. Weller," said 
Sergeant Buzfuz, recovering his spirits ; " I thought 
we should get at something at last." 

"I rayther thought that, too, sir,'* replied Sam; 
and at this the spectators tittered again. 

"Well! I suppose you went up to have a little 
talk about this trial — eh, Mr. Weller?" said Ser- 
geant Buzfuz, looking knowingly at the jury. 
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"I went up to pay the rent; but we did get a 
talkin' about the trial," replied Sam. 

" Oh, you did get a talkin* about the trial/* said 
Sergeant Buzfuz, brightening up with the antici- 
pation of some important discovery. " Now, what 
passed about the trial ; will you have the goodness 
toteUus, Mr. Weller?" 

"Vith all the pleasure in life, sir," replied Sam. 
*' Arter a few unimportant obserwations from the 
two wirtuous females as has been examined here 
today, the ladies gets into a wery great state o' 
admiration at the honourable conduct of Mr. Dod- 
son and Fogg — them two genTmen as is sittin* 
near you now." This, of course, drew general 
attention to Dodson and Fogg, who looked as virtu- 
ous as possible. 

"The attorneys for the plaintiff," said Mr. Ser- 
geant Buzfuz, "well, they spoke in high praise of 
the honourable conduct of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg 
the attorneys for the plaintiff, did they?" 

"Yes," said Sam, "they said what a wery gene- 
rous thing it was o' them to have taken up the 
case on spec, and to charge nothin' at all for costs, 
unless they got 'em out of Mr. Pickwick." 

At this very unexpected reply, the spectators 
tittered again, and Dodson and Fogg, turning very 
red, leaned over to Sergeant Buzfuz, and in a hur- 
ried manner whispered something in his ear. 

"You are quite right," said Sergeant Buzfuz 
aloud, with affected composure. "It's perfectly 
useless, my Lord, attempting to get at any evidence 
through the impenetrable stupidity of this witness. 
I will not trouble the court by asking him any 
more questions. Stand down, sir." 
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" Would any other genTman like to ask me any- 
thin' ? " inquired Sam, taking up his hat, and look- 
ing round most deliberately. 

"Not I, Mr. Weller, thank you/' said Sergeant 
Snubbin, laughing. 

"You may go down, sir,'* said Sergeant Buzfuz, 
waving his hand impatiently. Sam went down 
accordingly, after doing Messrs. Dodson and Fogg's 
case as much harm as he conveniently could, and 
saying just as little respecting Mr. Pickwick as 
might be, which was precisely the object he had 
had in view all along. 

"I have no objection to admit, my Lord," said 
Sergeant Snubbin, " if it will save the examination 
of another witness, that Mr. Pickwick has retired 
from business, and is a gentleman of considerable 
independent property." 

"Very well," said Sergeant Buzfuz, putting in 
the two letters to be read. ** Then that's my case, 
my Lord." 

Sergeant Snubbin then addressed the jury on 
behalf of the defendant; and a very long and a 
very emphatic address he delivered, in which he 
bestowed the highest possible eulogisms on the con- 
duct and character of Mr. Pickwick; but inasmuch 
as our readers are far better able to form a correct 
estimate of that gentleman's merits and deserts than 
Sergeant Snubbin could possibly be, we do not feel 
called upon to enter at any length into the learned 
gentleman's observations. He attempted to show 
that the letters which had been exhibited merely 
related to Mr. Pickwick's dinner, or to the prepa- 
rations for receiving him in his apartments on his 
return from ,some country excursion. It is suf- 
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ficient to add in general terms that he did the best 
he could for Mr. Pickwick ; and the best, as every- 
body knows, on the infallible authority of the old 
adage, could do no more. 

Mr. Justice Stareleigh 'summed up, in the old- 
established and most approved form. He read as 
much of his notes to the jury as he could decipher 
on so short a notice, and made running comments 
on the evidence as he went along. If Mrs. Bardell 
were right, it was perfectly clear Mr. Pickwick was 
wrong, and if they thought the evidence of Mrs. 
Cluppins worthy of credence they would believe it, 
and, if they didn't, why they wouldn't. If they were 
satisfied that a breach of promise of marriage had 
been committed, they would find for the plaintiff 
with such damages as they thought proper; and if, 
on the other hand, it appeared to them that no 
promise of marriage had ever been given, they 
would find for the defendant with no damages at 
all. The jury then retired to their private room to 
talk the matter over, and the judge retired to his 
private room, to refresh himself with a mutton 
chop and a glass of sherry. 

An anxious quarter of an hour elapsed; the 
jury came back; and the judge was fetched in. Mr. 
Pickwick put on his spectacles, and gazed at the 
foreman with an agitated countenance and a quickly 
beating heart. 

"Gentlemen," said the individual in black, "are 
you all agreed upon your verdict?" 

** We are," replied the foreman. 

" Do you find for the plaintiff, gentlemen, or for 
the defendant?" 

For the plaintiff." 
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"With what damages, gentlemen?" 

"Seven hundred and fifty pounds." 

Mr. Pickwick took off his spectacles, carefully 
wiped the glasses, folded them into their case, and 
put them in his pocket ; and then having drawn on 
his gloves with great nicety, and stared at the fore- 
man all the while, he mechanically followed Mr. 
Perker and the blue bag out of court. 

They stopped in a side room while Perker paid 
the court fees; and here Mr. Pickwick was joined 
by his friends. Here, too, he encountered Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg, rubbing their hands with every 
token of outward satisfaction. 

"Well, gentlemen," said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Well, sir," said Dodson: for self and partner. 

"You imagine you'll get your costs, don't you, 
gentlemen ? " said Mr. Pickwick. 

Fogg said they thought it rather probable. Dod- 
son smiled, and said they'd try. 

"You may try, and try, and try again, Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg," said Mr. Pickwick, vehemently, 
"but not one farthing of costs or damages do you 
ever get from me, if I spend the rest of my exist- 
ence in a debtor's prison." 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Dodson. "You'll think bet- 
ter of that before next term, Mr. Pickwick." 

"He, he, he! we'll soon see about that, Mr. 
Pickwick," grinned Fogg. 

Speechless with indignation, Mr. Pickwick 
allowed himself to be led by his solicitor and friends 
to the door, and there assisted into a hackney- 
coach, which had been fetched for the purpose by 
the ever watchful Sam Weller. 

Sam had put up the steps, and was preparing to 
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jump upon the box, when he felt himself gently 
touched upon the shoulder; and, looking round, his 
father stood before him. The old gentleman's coun- 
tenance wore a mournful expression, as he shook 
his head gravely, and said, in warning accents: 

"I know'd what 'ud come o' this here mode o' 
doin' business. Oh, Sammy, Sammy, vy wom't 
there a alleybi I " 

VII 

INVOLVING A SERIOUS CHANGE IN THE WELLER 
FAMILY, AND THE UNTIMELY DOWNFALL OF THE 
RED-NOSED MR. STIGGINS 

"Dear me, Mr. Weller," said the pretty house- 
maid, meeting Sam at the door. 

"Dear me I vish it wos, my dear," replied Sam, 
dropping behind, to let his master get out of hear- 
ing. " Wot a sweet lookin' creetur you are, Mary ! " 

" Lor, Mr. Weller, what nonsense you do talk ! '* 
said Mary. " Oh ! don't, Mr. Weller." 

"Don't what, my dear?" said Sam. 

" Why, that,'* replied the pretty housemaid. " Lor, 
do get along with you." Thus admonishing him, 
the pretty housemaid smilingly pushed Sam against 
the wall, declaring that he had tumbled her cap, and 
put her hair quite out of curl. 

"And prevented what I was going to say, 
besides," added Mary. " There's a letter been wait- 
ing here for you four days; you hadn't been gone 
away half an hour when it came; and more than 
that, it's got * Immediate ' on the outside." 

"Vere is it, my love?" inquired Sam. 

" I took care of it for you, or I dare say it would 
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have been lost, long before this," replied Mary. 
"There, take it; it's more than you deserve." 

With these words, after many pretty little coquet- 
tish doubts and fears, and wishes that she might 
not have lost it, Mary produced the letter from 
behind the nicest little muslin tucker possible, and 
handed it to Sam, who thereupon kissed it with 
much gallantry and devotion. 

"My goodness me!" said Mary, adjusting the 
tucker, and feigning unconsciousness, " you seem to 
have grown very fond of it all at once." 

To this Mr. Weller only replied by a wink, the 
intense meaning of which no description could 
convey the faintest idea of; and, sitting himself 
down beside Mary on a window seat, opened the 
letter and glanced at the contents. 

Hallo!" exclaimed Sam, "wot's all this?" 
Nothing the matter, I hope ? " said Mary, peep- 
ing over his shoulder. 

Bless them eyes o' youm," said Sam, looking up. 
Never mind my eyes ; you had much better read 
your letter," said the pretty housemaid ; and as she 
said 30, she made the eyes twinkle with such sly- 
ness and beauty that they were perfectly irresistible. 

Sam refreshed himself with a kiss, and read as 
follows : 

"Markis Gran 

" By dorken Wensdy. 
"My dear Sammle: I am wery sorry to have 
the plessure of bein' a Bear of ill news your Mother 
in law cort cold consekens of imprudently settin 
too long on the damp grass in the rain a hearin of a 
shepherd who wamt able to leave off till late at 
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night owen to his havin vound his-self up vith 
brandy and vater and not bein able to stop his-self 
till he got a little sober which took a many hours 
to do the doctor says that if she'd svallo'd varm 
brandy and vater artervards insted of afore she 
mightn't have been no vus her veels was immedetly 
greased and everythink done to set her agoin as 
could be inwented your father had hopes as she 
vould have vorked round as usual but just as she 
was a tumen the corner my boy she took the wrong 
road and vent down hill vith a welocity you never 
see and notvithstandin that the draw wos put on 
directly by the medikel man it womt of no use at 
all for she paid the last pike at twenty minutes 
afore six o'clock yesterday evenin havin done the 
journey wery much under the reglar time vich praps 
was partly owen to her haven taken in wery little 
luggage by the vay your father say that if you 
vill come and see me Sammy he vill take it as a 
wery great favor for I am wery lonely Samivel n b 
he vill have it spelt that vay vich I say ant right and 
as there is sich a many things to settle he is sure 
your guvner wont object of course he vill not 
Sammy for I knows him better so he sends his dooty 
in which I join and am Samivel infernally yours 

"Tony Veller/' 



ii 



Wot a incomprehensible letter," said Sam; 
who's to know wot it means, vith all this he-ing 
and I-ing! It ain't my father's writin' 'cept this 
here signater in print letters: that's his/' 

"Perhaps he got somebody to write it for him, 
and signed it himself afterwards," said the pretty 
housemaid. 
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" Stop a minit," replied Sam, running over the 
letter again, and pausing here and there, to reflect, 
as he did so. "You've hit it. The genTman as 
wrote it, was a tellin' all about the misfortun' in 
a proper vay, and then my father comes a lookin' 
over him, and complicates the whole concern by 
puttin' his oar in. That's just the wery sort o' 
thing he'd do. You're right, Mary, my dear." 

Having satisfied himself upon this point, Sam 
read the letter all over once more, and, appearing 
to form a clear notion of its contents for the first 
time, ejaculated thoughtfully, as he folded it up : 

" And so the poor creatur's dead ! I'm sorry for 
it. She warn't a bad disposed 'ooman if them shep- 
herds had let her alone. I'm wery sorry for it." 

Mr. Weller uttered these words in so serious a 
manner that the pretty housemaid cast down her 
eyes and looked very grave. 

"Hows'ever," said Sam, putting the letter in his 
pocket, with a gentle sigh, " it wos to be — and wos, 
as the old lady said arter she'd married the foot- 
man. Can't be helped now, can it, Mary ? " 

Mary shook her head, and sighed, too. 

"I must apply to the hemperor for leave of 
absence," said Sam. 

Mary sighed again, — the letter was so very 
affecting. 

Good-bye!" said Sam. 

Good-bye," rejoined the pretty housemaid, turn- 
ing her head away. 

"Well, shake hands, won't you?" said Sam. 

The pretty housemaid put out a hand which, 
although it was a housemaid's, was a very small 
one, and rose to go. 
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" I shan't be wery long avay," said Sam. 

"You're always away," said Mary, giving her 
head the slightest possible toss in the air. "You 
no sooner come, Mr. Weller, than you go again." 

Mr. Weller drew the household beauty closer to 
him, and entered upon a whispering conversation, 
which had not proceeded far when she turned her 
face around and condescended to look at him again. 
When they parted it was somehow or other indis- 
pensably necessary for her to go to her room, and 
arrange the cap and curls before she could think 
of presenting herself to her mistress ; which prepa- 
ratory ceremony she went off to perform, bestowing 
many nods and smiles on Sam, over the banisters 
as she tripped upstairs. 

" I shan't be avay more than a day, or two, sir, at 
farthest," said Sam, when he had communicated to 
Mr. Pickwick the intelligence of his father's loss. 

"As long as may be necessary, Sam," replied 
Mr. Pickwick, "you have my full permission to 
remain." 

Sam bowed. 

" You will tell your father, Sam, that if I can be 
of any assistance to him in his present situation, I 
* shall be most willing and ready to lend him any 
aid in my power," said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Thankee, sir," rejoined Sam. "PU mention it, 
sir/' 

And with some expressions of mutual good-will 
and interest, master and man separated. 

It was just seven o'clock when Samuel Weller, 
alighting from the box of a stage coach which 
passed through Dorking, stood within a few hun- 
dred yards of the Marquis of Granby. It was a 
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cold dull evening; the little street looked dreary 
and dismal; and the mahogany countenance of the 
noble- and gallant Marquis seemed to wear a more 
sad and melancholy expression than it was wont 
to do, as it swung to and fro, creaking mournfully 
in the wind. The blinds were pulled down, and 
the shutters partly closed; of the knot of loungers 
that usually collected about the door, not one was 
to be seen ; the place was silent and desolate. 

Seeing nobody of whom he could ask any pre- 
liminary questions, Sam walked softly in. Glancing 
round, he quickly recognized his parent in the dis- 
tance. 

The widower was seated at a small round table 
in the little room behind the bar, smoking a pipe, 
with his eye intently fixed upon the fire. The 
funeral had evidently taken place that day; for 
attached to his hat, which he still retained on his 
head, was a hat-band measuring about a yard and 
a half in length, which hung over the top rail of 
the chair and streamed negligently down. Mr. 
Weller was in a very abstracted and contemplative 
mood ; for, notwithstanding that Sam called him by 
name several times, he still continued to smoke with 
the same fixed and quiet countenance, and was 
only roused ultimately by his son's placing the palm 
of his hand on his shoulder. 

"Sammy," "said Mr. Weller, "you're velcome." 

** I have been a callin' to you half a dozen times," 
said Sam, hanging his hat on a peg, " but you didn't 
hear me." 

"No, Sammy," replied Mr. Weller, again look- 
ing thoughtfully at the fire. " I wos in a referee, 
Sammy." 
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"Wot about?" inquired Sam, drawing his chair 
up to the fire. 

"In a referee, Sammy," replied the elder Mr. 
Weller, " regarding her, Samivel." Here Mr. Wel- 
ler jerked his head in the direction of Dorking 
churchyard in mute explanation that his words 
referred to the late Mrs. Weller. 

"I wos a thinkin', Sammy," said Mr. Weller, 
eyeing his son with great earnestness over his pipe, 
as if to assure him that however extraordinary and 
incredible the declaration might appear, it was 
nevertheless calmly and deliberately uttered, '* I wos 
a thinking Sammy, that upon the whole I wos wery 
sorry she wos gone." 

" Veil, and so you ought to be," replied Sam. 

Mr. Weller nodded his acquiescence in the senti- 
ment, and again fastened his eyes on the fire, 
shrouded himself in a cloud and mused deeply. 

"Those wos wery sensible obserwations as she 
made, Sammy," said Mr. Weller, driving the smoke 
away with his hand, after a long silence. 

"Wot obserwations?" inquired Sam. 

"Them as she made, after she was took ill," 
replied the old gentleman. 

"Wot wos they?" 

" Somethin' to this here effect : ' Veller,* she 
says, * I'm af eard Fve not done by you quite wot I 
ought to have done; you're a wery kind-hearted 
man, and I might ha' made your home more com- 
fortabler. I begin to see now,* she says, 'ven it's 
too late, that if a married *ooman vishes to be relig- 
ious, she should begin vith dischargin' her dooties 
at home, and makin' them as is about her cheerful 
and happy, and that vile she goes to church, or 
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chapel, or wot not, at all proper times, she should 
be wery careful not to con-wert this sort o' thing 
into a excuse for idleness or self-indulgence. I 
have done this,' she says, 'and I've wasted time and 
substance on them as has done it more than me; 
but I hope ven I'm gone, Veller, that you'll think 
on me as I wos afore I know'd them people, and 
as I raly wos by natur*. * Susan,' says I — I wos 
took up very short by this, Samivel; I von't deny 
it, my boy — 'Susan,* I says, * you've been a wery 
good vif e to me, altogether ; don't say nothin' at aU 
about it ; keep a good heart, my dear ; and you'll live 
to see me punch that 'ere Stiggins's head yet.' She 
smiled at this, Samivel," said the old gentleman, 
stifling a sigh with his pipe, "but she died arter 
aU!" 

"Veil," said Sam, venturing to offer a little 
homely consolation, after the lapse of three or four 
minutes, consumed by the old gentleman in slowly 
shaking his head from side to side, and solemnly 
smoking; "veil, gov'ner, we must all come to it, 
one day or another." 

"So we must, Sammy," said Mr. Weller the 
elder. 

"There's a Providence in it all," said Sam. 

"O' course there is," replied his father with a 
nod of grave approval. "Wot 'ud become of the 
undertakers vithout it, Sammy?" 

Lost in the immense field of conjecture opened 
by this reflection, the elder Mr. Weller laid his pipe 
on the table, and stirred the fire with a meditative 
visage. 

While the old gentleman was thus engaged, a 
very buxom-looking cook, dressed in mourning. 
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who had been bustling about, in the bar, glided into 
the room, and bestowing many smirks of recogni- 
tion upon Sam, silently stationed herself at the back 
of his father's chair, and announced her presence 
by a slight cough: the which, being disregarded, 
was followed by a louder one. 

" Hallo ! " said the elder Mr. Weller, dropping the 
poker as he looked around, and hastily drew his 
chair away. " Wot's the matter now ? " 

" Have a cup of tea, there's a good soul,'* replied 
the buxom female, coaxingly. 

"I von't," replied Mr. Weller, in a somewhat 

boisterous manner; " I'll see you " Mr. Weller 

hastily checked himself, and added in a low tone, 
"furder fust." 

" Oh, dear, dear ; how adversity does change peo- 
ple ! " said the lady, looking upwards. 

" It's the only thing 'twixt this and the doctor as 
will change my condition," muttered Mr. Weller. 

"I really never saw a man so cross," said the 
buxom female. 

"Never mind — it's all for my own good; vich 
is the reflection vith vich the penitent schoolboy 
comforted his feelin's ven they flogged him," 
rejoined the old gentleman. 

The buxom female shook her head with a com- 
passionate and sympathizing air; and, appealing to 
Sam, inquired whether his father really ought not 
to make an effort to keep up, and not give way to 
that lowness of spirits. 

" You see, Mr. Samuel," said the buxom female, 
" as I was telling him yesterday, he zvill feel lonely, 
he can't expect but what he should, sir, but he 
should keep up a good heart, because, dear me, I*m 
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sure we all pity his loss, and are ready to do any- 
thing for him; and there's no situation in life so 
bad, Mr. Samuel, that it can't be mended. Which 
is what a very worthy person said to me when my 
husband died." Here the speaker, putting her hand 
before her mouth, coughed again, and looked affec- 
tionately at the elder Mr. Weller. 

" As I don't rekvire any o' your conversation just 
now, mum, vill you have the goodness to re-tire ? " 
inquired Mr. Weller, in a grave and steady voice. 

" Well„ Mr. Weller," said the buxom female, 
" I'm sure I only spoke to you out of kindness." 

" Wery likely, mum," replied Mr. Weller. " Sam- 
ivel, show the lady out, and shut the door arter her." 

This hint was not lost upon the buxom female; 
for she at once left the room, and slammed the door 
behind her, upon which Mr. Weller, senior, falling 
back in his chair in a violent perspiration, said : 

" Sammy, if I wos to stop here alone vun veek — 
only vun veek, my boy — that *ere 'ooman 'ud marry 
me by force and wiolence afore it was over." 

"Wot! Is she so wery fond on you?" inquired 
Sam. 

"Fond!" replied his father, "I can't keep her 
avay from me. If I was locked up in a fire-proof 
chest vith a patent Brahmin, she'd find means to get 
at me, Sammy." 

"Wot a thing it is, to be so sought arter!" 
observed Sam, smiling. 

" I don't take no pride out on it, Sammy," replied 
Mr. Weller, poking the fire vehemently; "it's a 
horrid sitiwation. I'm actiwally drove out o' house 
and home by it. The breath was scarcely out o' 
your poor mother-in-law's body, ven vun old 'ooman 
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sends me a pot o' jam, and another a pot o* jelly, 
and another brews a blessed large jug o' camomile- 
tea, vich she brings in vith her own hands." Mr. 
Weller paused with an aspect of intense disgust, 
and, looking round, added, in a whisper: "They 
wos all widders, Sammy, all on 'em, 'cept the 
camomile-tea vun, as wos a single young lady o' 
fifty-three." 

Sam gave a comical look in reply, and tlie old 
gentleman having broken an obstinate lump of coal, 
with a countenance expressive of as much earnest- 
ness and malice as if it had been the head of one 
of the widows last-mentioned, said: 

"In short, Sammy, I feel that I ain't safe any- 
veres but on the box." 

" How are you safer there than anyveres else ? " 
interrupted Sam. 

"'Cos a coachman's a privileged indiwidual," 
replied Mr. Weller, looking fixedly at his son. 
"'Cos a coachman may do vithout suspicion wot 
other men may not ; 'cos a coachman may be on the 
wery amicablest terms with eighty mile o' females, 
and yet nobody think that he ever means to marry 
any vun among 'em. And wot other man can say 
the same, Sammy?" 

"Veil, there's somethin' in that," said Sam. 

" If your gov'ner had been a coachman," reasoned 
Mr. Weller, "do you s'pose as that 'ere jury 'ud 
ever ha' conwicted him, s'posin' it possible that the 
matter could ha' gone to that extremity? They 
dusn't ha' done it." 

"Wy not?" said Sam, rather disparagingly. 

" Wy not ! " rejoined Mr. Weller ; " 'cos it 'ud ha' 
gone again their consciences. A regular coachman's 
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a sort o' connnectin' link betvixt singleness and 
matrimony, and every practicable man knows it." 

"Wot! You mean they're gen'ral favrites, and 
nobody takes adwantage on 'em, p'raps ! " said Sam. 

His father nodded. 

" How it ever come to that *ere pass," resumed 
the parent Weller, " I can't say. Wy is it that long- 
stage coachmen possess such insiniwations, and is 
always looked up to — a-dored, I may say — by 
ev'ry young 'ooman in ev'ry town he vurks through, 
I don't know. I only know that so it is ; it's a reg'la- 
tion of natur — a dispensary, as your poor mother- 
in-law used to say." 

"A dispensation," said Sam, correcting the old 
gentleman. 

" Wery good, Samivel, a dispensation, if you like 
it better," returned Mr. Weller; "I call it a dis- 
pensary and it's always writ up so, at the places 
vere they gives you physic for nothin' in your own 
bottles ; that's all." 

With these words Mr. Weller refilled and 
relighted his pipe, and once more summoning up a 
meditative expression of countenance, continued as 
follows : 

" Therefore, my boy, as I do not see the adwisa- 
bility o' stoppin' here to be married vether I vant 
to or not, and as at the same time I do not vish 
to separate myself from them interestin' members 
of society altogether, I have come to the determina- 
tion o' drivin' the Safety, and puttin' up vunce more 
at the Bell Savage, vich is my nat'ral-born element,. 
Sammy." 

" And wot's to become o' the bis'ness ? " inquired 
Sam. 
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"The bis'ness, Samivel/* replied the old gientle- 
man, "good-vill, stock, and fixters, vill be sold by 
private contract; and out o* the money, two hun- 
dred pound, agreeable to a rekvest o* your mother- 
in-law's to me, a little afore she died, vill be inwested 
in your name — wot do you call them things 
again ? " 

" Wot things ? " inquired Sam. 

" Them things as is always a goin* up and down 
in the city." 

Omnibuses?" suggested Sam* 
Nonsense," replied Mr. Weller. ** Them things 
as is always a fluctooatin' and gettin' theirselves 
involved somehow or another vith the national debt, 
and the chequers bills, and all that" 

"Oh! the funds," said Sam. 

" Ah ! " rejoined Mr. Weller ; " the funs ; two hun- 
dred pound o' the money is to be inwested for you, 
Samivel, in the funs; four and a half per cent, 
reduced counsels, Sammy." 

" Wery kind o' the old lady to think 0' me," said 
Sam, " and I'm wery much obliged to her." 

" The rest vill be inwested in my name," continued 
the elder Mr. Weller; "and ven I'm took off the 
road, it'll come to you, so take care you don't spend 
it all at vunst, my boy, and mind that no widder 
gets a inklin' o' your fortun', or you're done." 

Having delivered this warning, Mr. Weller 
resumed his pipe with a more serene countenance ; 
the disclosure of these matters appearing to have 
eased his mind considerably. 

" Somebody's a tappin' at the door," said Sam. 

" Let 'em tap," replied his father, with dignity. 

Sam acted upon the direction. There was another 
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tap, and another, and then a long row of taps ; upon 
which Sam inquired why the tapper was not 
admitted. 

"Hush," whispered Mr. Weller, with apprehen- 
sive looks; "don't take no notice on 'etti, Sammy, 
it's vun o' the widders, p'raps." 

No notice being taken of the taps, the unseen 
visitor, after a short lapse, ventured to open the 
door and peep in. It was no female head that was 
thrust in at the partially opened door, but the long, 
black locks and red face of Mr. Stiggins. Mr. Wel- 
ler's pipe fell from his hands. 

The reverend gentleman gradually opened the 
door by almost imperceptible degrees, until the 
aperture was just wide enough to admit of the pas- 
sage of his lank body, when he glided into the room 
and closed it after him with great care and gentle- 
ness. Turning towards Sam, and raising his hands 
and eyes in token of the unspeakable sorrow with 
which he regarded the calamity that had befallen 
the family, he carried the high-backed chair to his 
old comer by the fire, and, seating himself on the 
very edge, drew forth a brown pocket-handkerchief, 
and applied the same to his optics. 

While this was going forward, the elder Mr. Wel- 
ler sat back in his chair, with his eyes wide open, 
his hands planted on his knees, and his whole coun- 
tenance expressive of absorbing and overwhelming 
astonishment. Sam sat opposite him in perfect 
silence, waiting, with eager curiosity, for the termi- 
nation of the scene. 

Mr. Stiggins kept the brown pocket-handkerchief 
before his eyes for some minutes, moaning decently 
meanwhile, and then, mastering his feelings by a 
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strong effort, put it in his pocket and buttoned it 
up. After this he stirred the fire; after that, he 
rubbed his hands and looked at Sam« 

" Oh, my young friend," said Mr. Stiggins, break- 
ing the silence, in a very low voice; "here's a sor- 
rowful affliction ! " 

Sam nodded, very slightly. 

"For the man of wrath, tool** added Mr. Stig- 
gins ; " it makes a vessel's heart bleed ! " 

Mr. Weller was overheard by his son to murmur 
something relative to making a vessel's nose bleed; 
but Mr. Stiggins heard him not. 

" Do you know, young man," whispered Mr. Stig- 
gins, drawing his chair closer to Sam, " whether she 
has left Emanuel anything?" 

"Who's he?" inquired Sam. 

" The chapel," replied Mr. Stiggins ; " our chapel ; 
our fold, Mr. Samuel." 

" She hasn't left the fold nothin', nor the shep- 
herd nothin', nor the animals nothin'," said Sam 
decisively; "nor the dogs, neither." 

Mr. Stiggins looked slyly at Sam; glanced at the 
old gentleman, who was sitting with his eyes closed, 
as if asleep; and, drawing his chair still nearer, 
said: 

''Nothing for me, Mr. Samuel?" 

^^m shook his head. 

*'I think there's something," said Mr. Stiggins, 
turning as pale as he could turn. " Consider, Mr. 
Samuel; no little token?" 

"Not so much as the vurth o' that *ere old 
umbrella o' youm," replied Sam. 

"Perhaps," said Mr. Stiggins, hesitatingly, after 
a few moments' deep thought ; " perhaps she recom- 
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mended me to the care of the man of wrath, Mr. 
Samuel ? '* 

" I think that*s w^ry likely, from what he said," 
rejoined Sam; "he wos a speakin' about you, jist 
now." 

" Was he, though ? ** exclaimed Stiggins, bright- 
ening up. "Ah! He's changed, I dare say. We 
might live very comfortably together now, Mr. 
Samuel, eh ? I could take care of his property when 
you are away — good care, you see." 

Heaving a long-drawn sigh, Mr. Stiggins paused 
for a response. Sam nodded, and Mr. Weller, the 
elder, gave vent to an extraordinary sound, which, 
being neither a groan, nor a grunt, nor a gasp, nor 
a growl, seemed to partake in some degree of the 
character of all four. 

Mr. Stiggins, encouraged by this sound, which 
he understood to betoken remorse or repentance, 
looked about him, rubbed his hands, wept, smiled, 
wept again, and then, walking softly across the 
room to a well-remembered shelf in one comer, took 
down a tumbler, and, with great deliberation, put 
four lumps of sugar in it. Having got thus far, 
he looked about him again, and sighed grievously; 
with that, he walked softly into the bar, and, pres- 
ently returning with the tumbler half full of pine- 
apple rum, advanced to the kettle, which was singing 
gayly on the hob, mixed his grog, stirred it, sipped 
it, sat down, and, taking a long and hearty pull at 
the rum and water, stopped for breath. 

The elder Mr. Weller; who still continued to 
make various strange and uncouth attempts to 
appear asleep, offered not a single word during 
these proceedings; but when Mr. Stiggins stopped 
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for breathy he darted upon him^ and, snatching the 
tumbler from his hand, threw the remainder of the 
rum and water in his face and the glass itself into 
the grate. Then, seizing the reverend gentleman 
firmly by the collar, he suddenly fell to kicking him 
most furiously; accompanying every application of 
his top-boots to Mr. Stiggins' person with sundry 
violent and incoherent anathemas upon his limbs, 
eyes, and body. 

" Sammy," said Mr. Weller, " put my hat on tight 
for me." 

Sam dutifully adjusted the hat with the long hat- 
band more firmly on his father's head, and the old 
gentleman, resuming his kicking with greater agil- 
ity than before, tumbled with Mr. Stiggins through 
the bar, and through the passage, out at the front 
door, and so into the street ; the kicking continuing 
the whole way, and increasing in vehemence, rather 
than diminishing, every time the top-boot was lifted. 

It was a beautiful and exhilarating sight to see 
the red-nosed man writhing in Mr. Weller's grasp, 
and his whole frame quivering with anguish as kick 
followed kick in rapid succession; it was a still 
more exciting spectacle to behold Mr. Weller, after 
a powerful struggle, immersing Mr. Stiggins' head 
in a horse-trough full of water, and holding it 
there, until he was half suffocated. 

" There," said Mr. Weller, throwing all his energy 
into one most complicated kick, as he at length per- 
mitted Mr, Stiggins to withdraw his head from the 
trough, " send any vun o' them lazy shepherds here, 
and ril pound him to a jelly first, and drownd him 
arterwards ! Sammy, help me in, and fill me a small 
glass of brandy. Fm out o' breath, my boy." 
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[Mr. Pickwick vowed he never would pay the 
damages awarded by the court in the case of Bar- 
dell vs. Pickwick. He was sent to the Fleet prison 
for the debt, where he made himself as comfortable 
as he could, and had many interesting experiences. 
His friends tried in every way to induce him to pay 
up and get out, but he declared he would stay there 
until he died rather than do it. 

But one day he learned that Mrs. Bardell had 
also become an inmate of the prison. Messrs. Dod- 
son and Fogg had got a cognovit out of her after 
the trial for the costs of the suit, and put her in 
prison because she could not pay the debt. Sam 
Weller at once sent word to Mr. Perker, who rep- 
resented to Mr. Pickwick that he owed it in kindness 
of heart to Mrs. Bardell to pay her costs so she 
could get out, on condition that she remitted the 
damages and gave him a letter stating that the case 
was the work from beginning to end of Dodson and 

Fogg. 

The final scene takes place in Mr. Perker's office, 
whither Mr. Pickwick has come to attend to some 
matters in behalf of some friends and followers.] 

VIII 

A GREAT MORNING OF BUSINESS IN GRAVES INN 

SQUARE 

Mr. Perker was taking a pinch of snuif with 
various grotesque contractions of countenance, 
eulogistic of the persuasive powers appertaining 
imto young ladies, when the murmur of inquiry 
and answer was heard in the outer office, and Low- 
ten tapped at the door. 
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" Come in ! " cried the little man. 

The clerk came in and shut the door after him 
with great mystery. 

"What's the matter?" inquired Perker. 

"You're wanted, sir." 

"Who wants me?" 

Lowten looked at Mr. Pickwick, and coughed. 

" Who wants me ? Can't you speak, Mr. Lowten ? ** 

"Why, sir," replied Lowten, "it's Dodson; and 
Fogg is with him." 

" Bless my life ! " said the little man, looking at 
his watch, "I appointed them to be here at half- 
past eleven, to settle that matter of yours, Pickwick. 
I gave them an undertaking on which they sent 
down your discharge; it's very awkward, my dear 
sir; what will you do? Would you like to step 
into the next room ? " 

The next room being the identical room in which 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg were, Mr. Pickwick 
replied that he would remain where he was: the 
more especially as Messrs. Dodson and Fogg ought 
to be ashamed to look him in the face, instead of 
his being ashamed to see them ; which latter circum- 
stance he begged Mr. Perker to note, with a glowing 
countenance and many marks of indignation. 

"Very well, my dear sir, very well," replied 
Perker. " I can only say that if you expect either 
Dodson or Fogg to exhibit any symptom of shame 
or confusion at having to look you, or anybody else, 
in the face, you are the most sanguine man in your 
expectations that I ever met with. Show them in, 
Mr. Lowten." 

Mr. Lowten disappeared with a grin, and immedi- 
ately returned, ushering in the firm, in due form of 
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precedence: Dodson first and Fogg afterwards. 

"You have seen Mr. Pickwick, I believe?" said 
Perker to Dodson, inclining his pen in the direction 
where the gentleman was seated. 

"How do you do, Mr. Pickwick?*' said Dodson, 
in a loud voice. 

"Dear me," cried Fogg, "how do you do, Mr. 
Pickwick? I hope you are well, sir. I thought I 
knew the face," said Fogg, drawing up a chair, and 
looking around him with a smile. 

Mr. Pickwick bent his head, very slightly, in 
answer to these salutations, and, seeing Fogg pull 
a bundle of papers from his coat pocket, rose and 
walked to the window. 

" There's no occasion for Mr. Pickwick to move, 
Mr. Perker," said Fogg, untying the red tape which 
encircled the little bundle, and smiling again, more 
sweetly than before. " Mr. Pickwick is pretty well 
acquainted with these proceedings; there are no 
secrets between us, I think. He ! he ! he ! " 

" Not many, I think," said Dodson. " Ha ! ha ! 
ha!" Then both the partners laughed together — 
pleasantly and cheerfully, as men who are going to 
receive money often do. 

" We shall make Mr. Pickwick pay for peeping," 
said Fogg, with considerable native humor, as he 
unfolded his papers. "The amount of the taxed 
costs is one hundred and thirty-three, six, four, Mr. 
Perker." 

There was a great comparing of papers and turn- 
ing over of leaves by Fogg and Perker after this 
statement of profit and loss, during which Dodson 
said in an affable manner to Mr. Pickwick : 

" I don't think you are looking quite so stout as 
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when I had the pleasure of seeing you last, Mr. 
Pickwick." 

"Possibly not, sir," replied Mr. Pickwick, who 
had been flashing forth looks of fierce indignation 
without producing the smallest effect on either of 
the sharp practitioners ; " I believe I am not, sir. I 
have been persecuted and annoyed by scoundrels 
of late, sir." 

Perker coughed violently, and asked Mr. Pick- 
wick whether he wouldn't like to look at the morn- 
ing paper, to which inquiry Mr. Pickwick returned 
a most decided negative. 

" True," said Dodson, " I dare say you have been 
annoyed in the Fleet; there are some odd gentry 
there. Whereabouts were your apartments, Mr. 
Pickwick?" 

" My one room," replied that much-injured gen- 
tleman, " was on the Coffee Room flight." 

"Oh, indeed!" said Dodson. "I believe that it 
is a very pleasant part of the establishment." 

"Very," replied Mr. Pickwick, dryly. 

There was a coolness about all this, which, to a 
gentleman of an excitable temperament, had, under 
the circumstances, rather an exasperating tendency. 
Mr. Pickwick restrained his wrath by gigantic 
efforts; but when Perker wrote a check for the 
whole amount, and Fogg deposited it in a small 
pocket-book, with a triumphant smile playing over 
his pimply features, which communicated itself like- 
wise to the stern countenance of Dodson, he felt 
the blood in his cheeks tingling with indignation. 

"Now, Mr. Dodson," said Fogg, putting up the 
pocket-book and drawing on his gloves, "I am at 
your service." 
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" Very good," said Dodson, rising ; " I am quite 
ready." 

"I am very happy," said Fogg, softened by the 
check, "to have had the pleasure of making Mr. 
Pickwick's acquaintance. I hope you don't think 
quite so badly of us, Mr. Pickwick, as when we 
first had the pleasure of seeing you." 

" I hope not," said Dodson, with the high tone of 
calumniated virtue. " Mr. Pickwick now knows us 
better, I trust. Whatever your opinion of gentle- 
men of our profession may be, I beg to assure you, 
sir, that I bear no ill will or vindictive feeling 
toward you for the sentiments you thought proper 
to express in our office in Freeman's Court, Corn- 
hill, on the occasion to which my partner has 
referred." 

"Oh, no, no; nor I," said Fogg, in a most for- 
giving manner. 

" Our conduct, sir," said Dodson, " will speak for 
itself, and justify itself, I hope, upon every occa- 
sion. We have been in the profession some years, 
Mr. Pickwick, and have been honored with the con- 
fidence of my excellent clients. I wish you good 
morning, sir." 

"Good morning, Mr. Pickwick," said Fogg. So 
saying, he put his umbrella under his arm, drew 
off his right glove, and extended the hand of recon- 
ciliation to that most indignant gentleman: who, 
thereupon, thrust his hand beneath his coat tails and 
eyed the attorney with looks of scornful amazement. 

"Lowten!" cried Perker at this moment, "open 
the door." 

" Wait one instant," said Mr. Pickwick. " Per- 
ker, I will speak." 
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" My dear sir, pray let the matter rest where it 
is," said the little attorney, who had been in a state 
of nervous apprehension during the whole inter- 
view; "Mr. Pickwick, I beg " 

" I will not be put down, sir," replied Mr. Pick- 
wick, hastily. "Mr. Dodson, you have addressed 
some remarks to me." 

Dodson turned around, bent his head meekly, and 
smiled. 

" Some remarks to me," repeated Mr. Pickwick, 
almost breathless : " and your partner has tendered 
me his hand, and you have both assumed a tone of 
forgiveness and high-mindedness, which is an extent 
of impudence that I was not prepared for, even in 
you." 

What, sir," exclaimed Dodson. 
What, sir ! " reiterated Fogg. 

"Do you know that I have been the victim of 
your plots and conspiracies?" continued Mr. Pick- 
wick. " Do you know that I am the man whom you 
have been imprisoning and robbing ? Do you know 
that you were the attorneys for the plaintiff in 
Bardell and Pickwick?" 

" Yes, sir, we do know it," replied Dodson. 

" Of course we know it, sir," rejoined Fogg, slap- 
ping his pocket — perhaps by accident. 

"I see that you recollect it with satisfaction," 
said Mr. Pickwick, attempting to call up a sneer for 
the first time in his life and failing most signally in 
so doing. " Although I have long been anxious to 
tell you, in plain terms, what my opinion of you is, 
I should have let even this opportunity pass, in 
deference to my friend Perker's wishes, but for the 
unwarrantable tone you have assumed, and your 
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insolent familiarity — I say, insolent familiarity, 
sir," said Mr. Pickwick, turning upon Fogg with 
a fierceness of gesture which caused that person 
to retreat toward the dck)r with great expedi- 
tion. 

"Take care, sir," said Dodsoh, who although he 
was the biggest man of the party, had prudently 
intrenched himself behind Fogg, and was speaking 
over his head with a very pale face. "Let him 
assault you, Mr. Fogg; don't return it on any 
account." 

"No, no, I won't return it," said Fogg, falling 
back a little more as he spoke, to the evident relief 
of his partner, who, by these means, was gradually 
getting into the outer office. 

"You are," continued Mr. Pickwick, resuming 
the thread of his discourse, " you are a well-matched 
pair of mean, rascally, pettifogging robbers.' 

" Well," interposed Perker, " is that all ? 

"It is all summed up in that," rejoined Mr. Pick- 
wick; "they are mean, rascally, pettifogging 
robbers.'* 

" There ! " said Perker, in a most conciliatory tone. 
" My dear sirs, he has said all he has to say : now, 
pray go. Lowten, is that door open?" 

Mr. Lowten, with a distant giggle, replied in the 
affirmative. 

"There, there— good morning— good morning 
—now, pray, my dear sirs — Mr. Lowten, the 
door!" cried the little man, pushing Dodson and 
I^oggf nothing loath, out of the office; "this way, 
my dear sirs — now, pray, don't prolong this — 
dear me — Mr. Lowten — the door, sir — why don't 
you attend?" 
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"If there's law in England, sir," said Dodson, 
looking toward Mr. Pickwick as he put on his hat, 
" you shall smart for this." 

"You are a couple of mean " 

"Remember, sir, you pay dearly for this," said 
Fogg. 

"Rascally, pettifogging robbers!" continued 

Mr. Pickwick, taking not the least notice of the 
threats that were addressed to him. 

" Robbers ! " cried Mr. Pickwick, running to the 
stair-head as the two attorneys descended. 

"Robbers!" shouted Mr. Pickwick, breaking 
from Lowten and Perker and thrusting his head 
out of the staircase window. 

When Mr. Pickwick drew in his head again his 
countenance was smiling and placid; and, walking 
quietly back into the office, he declared that he had 
now removed a great weight from his mind, and 
that he felt perfectly comfortable and happy. 

Perker said nothing at all until he had emptied 
his snuff-box, and sent Lowten but to fill it, when 
he was seized with a fit of laughing which lasted 
for five minutes; at the expiration of which time 
he said that he supposed he ought to be very angry, 
but he couldn't think of the business seriously yet — 
when he could, he would be. 

" Well, now," said Mr. Pickwick, " let me have a 
settlement with you." 

"Of the same kind as the last?" inquired Perker, 
with another laugh. 

"Not exactly," rejoined Mr. Pickwick, drawing 
out his pocketbook and shaking the little man 
heartily by the hand, " I only mean a pecuniary set- 
tlement. You have done me many acts of kind- 
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ness that I can never repay, and have no wish to, 
for I prefer continuing the obligation." 

With this preface the two friends dived into 
some very complicated accounts and vouchers, 
which, having been duly displayed and gone through 
by Perker, were at once discharged by Mr. Pick- 
wick, with many professions of esteem and 
friendship. 

[So here ends the narrative of the celebrated 
case of Bardell against Pickwick.] 



PART III 

AN EVENING WITH 
THACKERAY 



THACKERAY 

ALLOW me to present to you a true English 
gentlenrian, Mr. Thackeray, dear old Thack- 
eray — as his friends used to call him at the club. 
There he stands — six feet one, with his broken 
nose, eyes that twinkle over his glasses, and a smile 
on his face that tells you he wouldn't hurt a fly, 
though he is "an abominable old cynic." 

There is not a man in English literature I should 
so well have liked to know personally as Thackeray. 
It was not because he was so great as an author, 
for I believe that Dickens was greater, in that the 
range of his power over human emotion was so 
much greater; but Thackeray was so thorough a 
gentleman, had such a kind, sympathetic heart, and 
was so honest intellectually ! I believe that Thack- 
eray's reputation for cynicism was due to his 
passion for seeing and writing about people pre- 
cisely as they are. He saw the world with all its 
weaknesses, its inevitable fatal faults, and as an 
honest man he could not help writing what he saw 
and knew. But if he speaks to us very plainly, 
he speaks with so much love, so good-humored an 
appreciation of the difficulties in being good, that if 
we too are honest we must accept his honesty as a 
wholesome lesson and like him the better for it. 

But Thackeray would be the last man in the 
world to wish any one to say he had no faults. He 
did have faults as an author and as a man; and 

[ 249 ] 
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those very faults seem to make us love him better. 
He was touchy; the affair with Yates — though to 
my mind Thackeray was entirely right in that — 
proves his sensitiveness. He maintained the reserve 
of an English gentleman — he was not at all well 
pleased to have a street-car conductor (or anybody 
else, for that matter) slap him on the back, and 
he did not encourage servants to take liberties. He 
always wrote of ladies and gentlemen ; even his ras- 
cals cannot be classed otherwise. And in spite of 
himself he abominated vulgarity and vulgar people. 
In a letter from Switzerland to an American friend 
he writes, "The European continent swarms with 
your people. They are not all as polished as Ches- 
terfield. I wish some of them spoke French a 
little better. I saw five of them at supper at Basle 
the other night with their knives down their throats. 
It was awful I My daughter saw it, and I was 
obliged to say, 'My dear, your great-great-grand- 
mother, one of the finest ladies of the old school 
I ever saw, always applied cold steel to her wittles. 
It's no crime to eat with a knife ' ; which is all very 
well; but I wish five of 'em at a time wouldn't." 
A story, this, that makes you thank your stars that 
you don't eat with your knife, but which couldn't 
make you angry even if you are the most patriotic 
American on earth! 

Such was Thackeray, infinitely kind-hearted, 
with the keen insight of a genius, slightly vain, a 
little over-sensitive, a dear old man, who could not 
possibly be so good a friend were it not for his 
foibles ; who for years after his visit to America was 
remembered and talked about with admiration and 
love; who was described as big, hearty, and very 
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human; who left behind him delightful social and 
club traditions. 

Of a Good Old English Family 

Many great English writers have been Irish, 
Scotch, or what-not ; but Thackeray was English of 
the English, if we include the Normans, as we must. 
There was a John de Thakwa at Hartwich in 1336; 
a century and a half later Robert Thackra kept the 
Grange of Brinham, and Edward Thacquarye " held 
houses and lands from the Convent." For two 
hundred years from Walter Thackeray early in the 
seventeenth century, the family were English yeomen. 
A Dr. Thackeray went to King's College and became 
head-master of Harrow School. His sons entered 
upon professions or government service. The 
youngest was William Makepeace, grandfather of 
our author, who obtained a " writeship " in the East 
India Company's service, and lived to distinguish 
himself highly as Chief Secretary to the Madras 
Government and President of the Board of Revenue 
of India. His second son, Richmond, father of the 
novelist, was educated in England and entered the 
civil service at Calcutta. He won a distinguished 
position in India, and married the beautiful daugh- 
ter of an old Bengal civilian family, Anne Becher. 

William Makepeace Thackeray was born at Cal- 
cutta July 18, 181 1. At the age of six he was sent 
to England to be educated. The ship he sailed on 
stopped at St. Helena, "where," says Thackeray in 
Roundabout Papers, "my black servant took me a 
long walk over the rocks and hills until we reached 
a garden, where we saw a man walking. * That is 
he,' said the black man; *that is Bonaparte! He 
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eats three sheep every day, and all the little children 
he can lay hands on! 



9 99 



A Big Head 

In England he stayed for the most part with an 
aunt, Mrs. Ritchie, at Chiswick. One day she 
found, to her surprise and horror, that her hus- 
band's hat fitted the little boy. She forthwith took 
him to Sir Charles Clark, an eminent physician, 
who said with a smile, "He has a large head, but 
there is a good deal in it." At his death the phy- 
sicians ascertained that his brain weighed nearly 
fifty-eight and a half ounces. 

He was soon sent to school in Chiswick Mall, 
which may or may not be the original Miss Pink- 
erton's establishment described in Vanity Fair; and 
later to the Charterhouse School, where Addison 
and Steele had been educated, and which Thackeray 
has made forever famous as "Greyfriars" in The 
Newcomes and " White friars *' in Pendennis, His 
mother had in the meantime come back from India 
with her second husband, Major Carmichael Smyth, 
and while at the Charterhouse the boy had a real 
home to go to. He became very proud of his step- 
father, as you will very easily imagine from the 
fact that Colonel Newcome was drawn from him. 

A friend of Thackeray's schooldays, writing of 
him afterward, said, "He was eminently good- 
tempered to all, especially the younger boys, and 
nothing of a tyrant or a bully. Instead of a blow 
or a threat, I can just hear him saying to one of 
them, 'Hooky, go up and fetch me a volume of 
Ivanhoe out of my drawer, that's a good fellow; 
in the same drawer you will perhaps find a penny. 
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which you may take for yourself.* The penny was 
sometimes, but not always, there; when disap- 
pointed, it was more than probable that the victim 
would call Thackeray a 'great snob' for mislead- 
ing him, a title for which the only vengeance would 
be a humorous and. benignant smile." 

Described Himself in Pendennis 

He was from childhood a humorist, and never 
too fond of study, though he got to like his Horace. 
He rather disliked sports, but had a knack for par- 
ody, and for a non-playing boy was wonderfully 
social and full of vivacity and enjoyment of life. 
Perhaps the best portrayal of Thackeray at this 
period is his own description of Arthur Pendennis. 
Says Thackeray, "He never read to improve him- 
self out of school hours, but, on the contrary, 
devoured all the novels, plays, and poetry on which 
he could lay his hands. He never was flogged, but 
it was a wonder how he escaped the whipping-post. 
When he had money he spent it royally in tarts 
for himself and his friends ; he has been known to 
disburse in a single day nine and sixpence out 
of ten shillings awarded to him. When he had 
no funds he went on tick. When he could get no 
credit he went without, and was almost as happy." 
This is Thackeray himself to a nicety, and the fol- 
lowing sentence is equally true of him, as we have 
hinted in preceding pages : " He has been known 
to take a thrashing for a crony without saying a 
word; but a blow, ever so light, from a friend, 
would make him roar." 

In one of the Roundabout Papers there is a char- 
acteristic story of his boyhood days which illustrates 
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how very conscientiously honest he was. On leav- 
ing school to go home for the holidays he was given 
a few shillings for his expenses and twenty-five 
shillings which he was to take to his parents. He 
had to pay a debt for a pencil-case, and had only 
money enough of his own left for his coach fare. 
He got very hungry, but for a long time his con- 
science would not let him touch the money with 
which he was entrusted. At last he brought him- 
self to expend fourpence for coffee and rolls. 
"When I got home," says he, "I was in such a 
state of remorse about the fourpence that I forgot 
the maternal joy and caresses, the tender paternal 
voice. I pulled out the twenty-^four shillings and 
eightpence with a trembling hand. 'Here's your 
money,' I gasped out, *all but fourpence. I owed 
three and six to Hawker out of my money for a 
pencil-case, and I had none left, and I took four- 
pence of yours and had some coffee at a shop.' 

" I suppose I must have been choking while utter- 
ing this confession. 

" * My dear boy,' says the Governor, * why didn't 
you go and breakfast at the hotel ? ' 

He must be starved,' says my mother. 
I had confessed ; I had been a prodigal ; I had 
been taken back to my parents' arms again. It was 
not a very great crime as yet, or a very long career 
of prodigality; but don't we know that a boy who 
takes a pin which is not his own will take a thousand 
pounds when occasion serves, bring his parents' 
gray heads with sorrow to the grave, and carry 
his own to the gallows? .... Oh! Heaven be 
thanked, my parents' heads are still above the grass, 
and mine is still out of the noose." 
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Of such a peccadillo character were most of 
Thackeray's sins throughout life, and he took them 
all with the same tragic humor. 

At Cambridge University 

At nineteen he went up to Cambridge, where he 
did a little studying, contributed to The Snob, wrote 
a mock poem on Timbuctoo in the same year that 
Tennyson took the medal, and finally left without 
taking his degree. He had made many friends, 
however, who afterward became distinguished, and 
no doubt he gained the social polish that in later 
years he was to make use of in writing his novels. 

He now went abroad for two years, spending his 
time chiefly in Germany, and at Weimar, where he 
had various mild flirtations with "Dorothea," 
"Ottilia," etc., and made the acquaintance of 
Goethe. 

In 183 1 he came back to London and entered 
himself as a law student at the Middle Temple. 
He had a small fortune of $100,000, and no great 
desire to do anything in particular. He thought of 
the Diplomatic Service, gave it up for law, and as 
soon as he came of age gave that up. "It was a 
cold-blooded profession at best," he said, "and a 
good lawyer must think of nothing all his life but 
law." He thought, on the whole, that he should 
like to be an artist, and a literary life had attractions 
for him. He went to Paris, where he spent some 
months learning the language, going into society, 
attending the theaters, reading, writing, and draw- 
ing. He led a gay and happy life for a season; 
then his stepfather became associated with a Lon- 
don weekly paper, The National Standard and 
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Journal of Literature, etc., etc., and he returned 
to London to take up his life in Grub Street. After 
a time he bought the paper, later changed its name, 
and at last was compelled to write its obituary. 
In Lovel, the Widower, he refers to this paper 
when he says, "I daresay I gave myself airs as 
editor of that confounded Museum, and proposed 
to educate the public taste, to diffuse morality and 
sound literature throughout the nation, and to 
pocket a liberal salary in return for my serv- 
ices. I dare say I printed my own son- 
nets, my own tragedy, my own verses 

piqued myself on the fineness of my wit, and criti- 
cisms got up for the nonce out of encyclopedias and 
biographical dictionaries, so that I would be actu- 
ally astonished at my own knowledge 

I daresay I made a gaby of myself to the world. 
Pray, my good friend, hast thou never done like- 
wise? If thou hast never been a fool, be sure thou 
wilt never be a wise man." 

Loses His Fortune 

This venture cost Thackeray a good round sum. 
Social ogres in the form of gay young men eased 
him of numerous hundreds more. Some went in 
an Indian bank failure, described in the Bundel- 
kunk bank affair in The Newcomes, and still more 
was loaned to needy friends. Thackeray was not 
a business man, and it is hard to conceive that he 
could keep his small fortune long. 

He had gone to Paris as correspondent of the 

.National Standard, and after its collapse remained 

there to study art with a view of making that his 

profession. But poverty had not yet begun to pinch 
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him so much that he could not enjoy himself. Paris 
was always a favorite haunt with him. He lived 
part of the time with his grandmother, had a large 
acquaintance in all ranks of society, and was much 
sought after. The years in Paris were no doubt the 
happiest of his life. He did not become a profes- 
sional artist, however, though he learned something 
of art, and in after years illustrated many of his 
own books with a life and sprightliness that would 
have given him a standing as an artist had not his 
literary ability overshadowed his talent for art. 

In 1836 Major Smyth became chairman of a 
company that published a newspaper called the 
Constitutional and Public Ledger, and Thackeray 
was appointed Paris correspondent. The young 
artist began in September to contribute a series of 
rather dull letters signed T. T. The following July 
the paper was compelled to discontinue publication. 
With it went down the remainder of Thackeray's 
patrimony, as well as a good part of his step-father's 
fortune. 

His Marriage 

At the same time, on his hopes, Thackeray mar- 
ried, Isabella Gethen Creagh Shawe becoming his 
wife August 20, 1836. Henry Reeve described her 
as "a nice, simple, girlish girl." "The marriage 
was a happy one," we are told, " and in spite of the 
failure of the Constitutional, work was abundant 
and the future promising." Their first daughter, 
Anne Isabella, now Mrs. Ritchie, and her father's 
biographer, was born in 1838. Later another child 
was bom, who died in infancy. In 1840 a third 
child was bom, Harriet Marion, who became Mrs. 
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Leslie Stephen; and Mrs. Thackeray became very 
ill. Her mind was affected, though Thackeray 
thought this but a natural consequence of her illness 
which would pass away in time. Sending his chil- 
dren to their grandparents, and throwing aside 
all business, he traveled with his good wife from 
watering-place to watering-place, ** hoping against 
hope that the cloud on her intellect would dissolve." 
At last he realized that she could never again per- 
form the duties of wife or mother; she was hope- 
lessly insane. He placed her with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson in Essex, where she lived until 1894, 
more than thirty years after Thackeray's own death. 

Who that has not lived through it himself can 
realize the meaning of a tragedy so awful! "I 
was as happy as the day was long with her," he 
once wrote; and again he refers to that time "of 
great affliction, when my heart was very soft and 
humble. Amen. Ich habe auch geliebt," 

Thenceforth he lived chiefly for his children. 

A Hard Literary Worker 

Upon the failure of the Constitutional he went to 
London, and there spent the remainder of his life. 
He became a hard-working contributor of essays, 
reviews, stories, and jokes for the magazines and 
newspapers, not over his own name, but using a 
variety of pseudonyms such as Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, Charles Yellowplush, etc., etc. Frasers 
Magazine received more of his work than any other 
periodical; but he soon became regularly attached 
to the staff of Punch, and his place was kept at the 
weekly dinners until the end of his life. The best 
of the works written before he was famous was 
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Barry Lyndon, a masterly novel; but that came 
after the Great Hoggarty Diamond, the Yellowplush 
Papers, the Ballads of Placeman X, and other 
works contained in his Miscellanies, He made a 
fair living, and his work was gathered into volumes 
such as the Paris Sketchbook, the Irish Sketchbook, 
etc ; but the public cared little for him till Vanity 
Fair appeared. 

The chief dates in his life from this time are as 
follows : 

Vanity Fair,^ 1846, when he was thirty-six years 
of age. 

The Snob Papers in book form, 1847. 

Called to the bar, May 26, 1848 (in order to 
qualify himself to take a government appointment). 

Vanity Fair completed 1848 (he wrote it as the 
numbers were required for publication). 

Pendennis begun the same year, published like 
Vanity Fair, in parts (yellow covers). 

Charlotte Bronte comes to see Thackeray, 1849. 

Rebecca and Rowena, A Romance Upon 
Romance, By M. A. Titmarsh. 1850. 

The Kickleburys on the Rhine, same year. 

Lectures on the English Humorists begin in 1851. 



1 This book was not written and hawked about from pub- 
lisher to publisher, as it is commonly supposed. Thack- 
eray suggested to Colburn some sketches of English society 
and submitted the opening chapters of Vanity Fair, then 
not even named; and Colburn did not think he cared to 
undertake the work as then presented. How he came upon 
the title "Vanity Fair," Thackeray has himself rfelated. 
" I jumped out of bed in the middle of the night," he 
writes, "and ran three times around the room crying 
Vanity Fair! Vanity Fair! Vanity Fair! " When the book 
was finally accepted by Bradbury & Evans, the publishers 
of Punch, only the first thirty-two pages had been written. 
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Thackeray goes abroad after the lectures. 

Henry Esmond begun, 185 1 ; sold to Smith & 
Elder for $5,000. 

Henry Esmond published, 1852; so successful 
that the publishers sent the author another $1,250; 
lectures on the Humorists continued; Thackeray 
sails for America, October 30, 1852, to give his 
lectures there ; sails from New York on his return, 
April 20, 1853. 

The Newcomes appears in parts October, 1853, 
to August, 1855. 

Applies for secretaryship of Legation at Wash- 
ington, 1854. 

The Rose and the Ring; or the History of Prince 
Giglio and Prince Bulbo. A Fireside Romance for 
Great and Small Children. 1854. 

Begins lectures in America on the Four Georges, 

1855. 
Delivers same lectures in Great Britain with less 

success, 1856. 

Runs for Parliament for Oxford city, 1857; 
defeated. 

The Virginians begun in parts, November, 1857. 

Quarrel with Yates and Dickens at Garrick Club, 
1858. 

Cornhill Magazine established with Thackeray as 
editor at $10,000 a year, with fifty dollars a page 
additional for contributions; great success. 

Adventures of Philip begun in Cornhill Maga- 
zine January, 1861. 

Gives up editorship of magazine,^ 1862. 

^ One of the reasons why Thackeray resigned the editor- 
ship of this magazine may be guessed from the following 
remark : " I dined last night," he says, " where there were 
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Roundabout Papers contributed to Cornhill 
Magazine, i860- 1863. 

Dei^iis Duval (never completed) announced in 
1863. 

Dies of heart failure during the night before 
Christmas day, 1863. 

Thackeray the Man 

Having disposed of the dry but necessary facts 
of Thackeray's life, let us turn once more to the 
man himself. 

"Who that has seen will ever forget the com- 
manding figure and the stately head " wrote Jerrold 
in his " Best of All Good Company." " Sauntering 
—usually a solitary man — through the hall of the 
Reform Club, or in the quietudes of the Athenaeum, 
making up his mind to find a corner to work for 
an hour or so on the small sheets of paper in his 
pocket, in a hand as neat as Peter Cunningham's 
or Leigh Hunt's; gazing dreamily, and often with 
a sad and weary look, out of the window ; moving 
slowly westward home to dinner on a summer's 
evening ; or making a strange presence, as obviously 
not belonging to the place, in Fleet street on his way 
to Whitefriars or Cornhill; who that knew him 
does not remember dear Old Thackeray, as his 
familiars lovingly called him, in some or all of these 
moods and places?" 

Thackeray was pre-eminently a clubman. He 

four gentlemen whose immortal productions I had found 
it necessary to decline." After he had returned something 
TroUope had sent him he received a long and enthusiastic 
letter praising his latest novel; but he let it lie unopened 
on his desk for three days, believing that TroUope was 
angry with him. 
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belonged to the Garrick, the Athenaeum, the Reform, 
and a host of lesser clubs. It is true that he was 
once blackballed when proposed for the Athenaeums, 
but the very next year they took him in as a dis- 
tinguished man of letters, though he was put down 
as a "barrister." He did much of his writing at 
the clubs. He would work for an hour at the 
Athenaeum in the morning, and later another hour 
at the Garrick; and in the evening liked nothing 
better than the "Cyder Cellars" or the "Coal 
Hole." It was at the Garrick that Edmund Yates, 
then a young journalist, met Thackeray and wrote 
an article about him, of which the following is an 
extract : 

His Appearance 

"Mr. Thackeray is forty-six years old, though 
from the silvery whiteness of his hair he appears 
somewhat older. He is very tall, standing upward 
of six feet two inches; and as he walks erect, his 
height makes him particularly expressive, but 
remarkable for the fracture of the bridge of the 
nose, the result of an accident in youth. He wears 
a small gray whisker, but otherwise is clean-shaven. 
No one meeting him could fail to recognize in him 
a gentleman; his bearing is cold and uninviting, 
his style of conversation either openly cynical, or 
affectedly good-natured and benevolent; his bon- 
hommie is forced, his wit biting, his pride easily 
touched — but his appearance is invariably that of 
the cool, suave, well-bred gentleman, who, whatever 
may be rankling within, suffers no surface display 
of his emotions. 

"His success, commencing with Vanity Fair, 
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culminated with the Lectures on the English 
Humourists of the Eighteenth Century, which were 
attended by all the court and fashion of London. 
The prices were extravagant, the lecturer's adula- 
tion of birth and position was extravagant, the 
success wias extravagant. No one succeeds better 
than Mr. Thackeray in cutting his coat according 
to his cloth; here he flattered the aristocracy, but 
when he crossed the Atlantic, George Washington 
became the object of his worship, the Four Georges 
the objects of his bitterest attacks. These last- 
named lectures have been dead failures in England, 
though as literary compositions they are most excel- 
lent. 

"Our own opinion is that his success is on the 
wane ; his writings never were understood or appre- 
ciated even by the middle classes; the aristocracy 
have been alienated by his onslaught on their body, 
and the educated and refined are most sufficiently 
numerous to constitute an audience ; moreover, there 
is a want of heart in all he writes, which is not to 
be balanced by the most brilliant sarcasm, and the 
most perfect knowledge of the workings of the 
human heart." 

Yates lived to see the bad taste and injustice of 
this youthful attack, and made what amends he 
could in the touching obituary he published after 
Thackeray's death many years later. 

" On Christmas eve in the twilight," Yates wrote, 
"at the times when the clubs are filled with men 
who have dropped in on their homeward way to 
hear the latest news or to exchange pleasant jests 
or seasonable greetings, a rumor ran through Lon- 
don that Thackeray was dead Thackeray 
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was dead; and the purest English prose writer of 
the nineteenth century, and a novelist with a greater 
knowledge of the human heart, as it really is, than 
any other — with the exception perhaps of Shakes- 
peare and Balzac — was suddenly struck down in - 
the midst of us." 

Yates was writing a series of personal sketches 
of great Authors in Toum Talk, He had already 
done Dickens with great success, and the para- 
graphs quoted above " did " Thackeray no doubt as 
he had heard him "done" by his friend, Charles 
Dickens, at the Garrick, where alone he had ever 
come in contact with Thackeray. 

Thackeray wrote Yates a tart letter, in which he 
took exceptions to such wanton phrases as " frankly 
cynical or affectedly benevolent and good-natured," 
" and extravagant adulation of rank and position," 
and " he knows how to cut his coat according to his 
cloth." Moreover, he declared that "professional 
vendors of 'Literary Talk' had no right to report 
the conversation of gentlemen among themselves 
at a social club." 

At last Thackeray submitted the whole matter to 
the committee of the club and Yates was expelled, 
in spite of a protest from Dickens in his behalf. 
The young man tried appealing to the law, but 
finally gave it up as a bad undertaking, and in his 
spite wrote various things about Thackeray, of 
which the following is a specimen: (Thackeray is 
supposed to be speaking) — 

I show the vices which besmirch you, 
The slime with which you're covered o'er; 

Strip off each rag from female virtue, ' 
And drag to light each festering sore. 
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All men alive are rogues and villains, 
All women drabs, all children cursed; 

I tell them this and draw their shillings ; 
They highest pay when treated worst. 

I sneer at every human feeling 
Which truth suggests, or good men praise ; 

Then, tongue within my cheek concealing, 
Write myself " Cynic " — for it pays. 

This was too much, even for the friends of Yates, 
and two-thirds of the staff of the paper for which 
he wrote threatened to resign unless he were 
dropped. He was not dropped, but he ceased to 
attack Thackeray. 

Dickens and Thackeray 

Throughout this quarrel Dickens defended Yates, 
spoke of him as his friend, appealed to Thackeray 
to be lenient with him, and at the meeting of the 
club appeared as the young man's champion. Thack- 
eray refused the proffered intervention, and Dickens 
felt ill-used. A coolness resulted which was not 
dissipated until just before Thackeray's death. 

Though Thackeray praised Dickens on every pub- 
lic occasion, it would appear that no love was lost 
between the two. The feeling on the part of Thack- 
eray may best be illustrated by various remarks he 
is reported to have made. "You must not think, 
young 'un," he said to his friend Jefferson, "that 
I am quarreling with Mr. Yates. / am hitting at 
the man behind him." And again he said, "He 
[Dickens] can't forgive me for ray success with 
Vanity Fair — as if there weren't room enough in 
the world for both of us." And at another time: 
"Dickens is making ten thousand a year. He is 
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very angry at me for saying so; but I will say it, 
for it is true. He doesn't like me. He knows that 
my books are a protest against him — that if the 
one set are true the other must be false. But Pick- 
wick is an exception ; it is a capital book. It is like 
a glass of good English ale." And yet again, when 
a gentleman with whom he was talking remarked 
that he liked Dickens because he was so genial and 
frank, he said, "Genial? Yes; but frank" — a 
twinkle came over the spectacles — "well, frank as 
an oyster." 

But we know that Thackeray did understand and 
appreciate Dickens. When he read the number of 
Dombey containing the death of Paul, he put it in 
his pocket, went out, and flung it down before Mark 
Lemon at the office of Punch, exclaiming excitedly, 
" There is no use writing against this ; one hasn't an 
atom of a chance. It's stupendous." What admira- 
tion, how real! what writing to excite such noble 
envy! 

To Mrs. Brookfield, Thackeray wrote, " Have you 
read David f Oh! it is charming! brave Dickens! 
It has some of his very prettiest touches, those inim- 
itable touches, which makes such a great man of 

him It has put me on my mettle and made 

me feel that I must do something, that I have name, 
and fame, and family to support." Ah ! Thackeray's 
could only be a generous envy, if indeed his over- 
sensitiveness made him feel real envy at all! 

What Thackeray Thought of Himself 

No doubt Thackeray had too little confidence in 
himself. Fame came slowly, and he was always 
afraid it would quickly desert him. , At the height of 
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his success with Vanity Fair, when offered a con- 
tract for a weekly article at four guineas, he ex- 
claimed, " I would make a contract for life on such 
terms." At another time he remarked that he 
feared the public was getting tired of him. 

"He had a habit of passing criticisms upon his 
books," says his biographer, " for all the world as 
if he had not written them — and many remarks like 
the following dropped from his mouth and are to 
be found scattered about in his correspondence: 
* I have just read such a stupid part of Pendennis; 
but how well written it is!' *I can't say I think 
much of Pendennis — at least of the execution,' he 
said to Mr. J. E. Cooke; 'it certainly drags about 
the middle ; but I had an attack of illness about the 
time I reached that part of the book, and could not 
make it any better than I did.' 'I bought the 
Kickleburys, Rebecca and Rowena, and the Rhine 
story, and read them through with immense pleas- 
ure. Do you know, I think them all capital, and 
/?. & R. not only made me laugh, but the other 
thing.' * I have been reading the Hoggarty Diamond 
this morning; upon my word and honor, if it doesn't 
make you cry I shall have a mean opinion of you.' " 

His Tender-Hearted Generosity 

But there is a side of Thackeray's nature that no 
one can help admiring, even those who care least 
for him as a man and a writer. Who has not heard 
the story of the pill-box? How one day a friend 
found him in a room in a Paris hotel writing on 
the lid of a pill-box, "One to be taken occa- 
sionally " ? When asked what he was doing he 
explained, "Well, there is an old person here who 
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says she is very ill and in distress, and I strongly 
suspect this is the sort of medicine she wants. Dr. 
Thackeray intends to leave it with her himself." 
In the box the pills had been replaced by napo- 
leons. 

Miss Perry tells a delectable story of how Thack- 
eray found an old friend, who, possibly owing to 
extravagance in better and earlier days, had become 
reduced in circumstances: 

"Thackeray mounted the many steps leading to 
the desolate chamber, administered some little 
rebuke on the thoughtlessness of not laying by some 
of the easily gained gold of youth or manhood, and 
slipping into a blotting-book a hundred-pound note, 
hurried away. * I never saw him do it,' said poor 

old P . 'I was very angry because he said I 

had been a reckless old goose — and then a hundred 
pounds falls out of my writing-book. God bless 
him ! ' " 

At the end of his second American tour he 
returned to Philadelphia, where he was persuaded 
by a young bookseller to repeat his lectures on the 
English Humourists. The course was ill-advised. 
For one thing, it was too late in the season; for 
another thing, the lectures had been published. All 
of Thackeray's friends were deeply disappointed; 
but he himself took it good-humoredly enough. 

" I don't mind the empty benches," he said, " but 
I cannot bear to see that sad, pale-faced young man 
as I come out, who is losing money on my account." 

After he had gone to New York his friend, Henry 
Reed, remitted the large sum guaranteed by the 
young bookseller for the lectures, and was surprised 
to receive no immediate acknowledgment. He was 
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especially annoyed when he read in the newspapers 
that Thackeray had sailed for England. 

The day after Thackeray had gone, when there 
could be no refusal, Mr. Reed received a certificate 
of deposit in a New York bank for an amount 
TEackeray thought quite sufficient to cover any loss 
sustained in his behalf. With it came this letter : 

"My dear Reed: When you get this . . . . 
Remember-ember me to ki-ki-kind friends .... 
sudden resolution .... tomorrow in the Baltic, 
Goodbye, my dear, kind friend, and all kind friends 
in Philadelphia. I didn't think of going away when 
I left home this morning, but it's the best way. 

" I think it right to send back twenty-five per cent 

to poor H . Will you kindly give him the 

enclosed ; and depend upon it I shall go and see Mrs. 
Boot [Reed's grandmother, then in England] when 
I get to London, and tell her all about you. My 
heart is uncommonly heavy, and I am 

" Yours gratefully and aflFectionately, 

" W. M. T." 

Thackeray had a gift for satire, indeed a very 
strong natural inclination toward it, and he did say 
some keen, stinging things. But said he himself 
in writing to some Edinburgh friends who had 
presented him with an inkstand in the shape of a 
figure of Punch, "Under the mask satirical there 
walks about a sentimental gentleman who means not 
unkindly to any mortal person." And again in the 
same letter he says, " I hope to see the truth always, 
and to see it straight according to the eyes which 
God Almighty gives me." 
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As an honest man he was bound to tell the truth. 
Good natured as he was, much as he wished to say 
kindly things, he felt the obligation to preserve the 
truth, without shadow of deviation, to be a duty that 
he owed to himself and to God above all things else. 

Was He a Cynic f 

The critics and a certain section of the public failed 
to see the above truth and denounced him as a 
" cynic." He resented the false imputation bitterly, 
and after reading a tirade of this nature in the 
London Times, he wrote the following: 

"The author of this work [Vanity Fair] has 
lately been described in the London Times news- 
paper as a writer of considerable parts, but a dreary 
misanthrope, who sees no good in anything, who 
sees the sky above him green, I think, instead of 
blue, and only miserable sinners around him. 

" So we are, as is every writer and reader I ever 
heard of, so was everybody who ever trod this 
earth, save One. I cannot help telling the truth as 
I view it, and describing what I see. To describe it 
otherwise than it seems to me would be falsehood 
in that calling in which it has pleased Heaven to 
place me, treason for that conscience which says 
that men are weak ; that faults must be owned ; that 
pardon must be prayed for; and that Love reigns 
supreme over all." (Charity and Humour.) 

There you have Thackeray's religion, his philos- 
ophy, and his literary creed ! 

How humble-minded Thackeray was we may see 
from the following: "When I have dined," said 
he once, " sometimes I believe myself to be equal to 
the greatest painters and poets. That delusion goes 
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off, and then I know what a small fiddle mine is, 
and what small tunes I play upon it." 

He undertook lecturing in order to provide a fair 
competence for his daughters; but he never liked 
the work, and never went on the stage without 
trembling so much that he was frequently in danger 
of breaking down from nervousness. Dickens, on 
the other hand, loved to perform in public, and only 
regretted that fate had not made him an actor. 

Novelist of the Upper Classes 

During the last ten years of his life Thackeray 
found himself welcomed into the highest society, 
a genuine lion in aristocratic as well as literary 
circles. To him this was happiness simply because 
it brought him in contact with the people and the 
surroundings he most liked, not because he felt him- 
self one whit the better for the company he kept. 
Says his friend Locker-Lampson, "He was a man 
of sensibility ; he delighted in luxuriously furnished 
and well-lighted rooms, good music, excellent wines 
and cookery, exhilarating talk, gay and airy gossip, 
pretty women and their toilettes, and refined and 
noble manners, ' le bon gout, le ris, I'aimable lihertef 
The amenities of life and the traditions stimulated 
his imagination." 

As Dickens was a novelist of the lower classes, 
Thackeray represented the upper classes. It was 
Dickens' mission to encourage and lift the poor and 
down-trodden by the breath of his humor into a 
place of living recognition before the whole world. 
The world had not before recognized that thieves 
and beggars and debtors in prisons were really 
human beings, distinct from dogs and other animals. 
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When by his fun, his sympathy and sentiment, and 
his lively style he fairly rescued the submerged nine- 
tenths of the world from oblivion, he became the 
idol, the beloved hero of all those masses. 

Thackeray's mission was quite different. The 
class of which he wrote and for which he wrote 
was at best very small, " the upper ten " (thousand) 
as they say in England. They were already far too 
conscious of themselves and their elevated position. 
Vanity, greed, lust, ignoble ambition, reigned 
supreme among those whom fate had endowed 
with every opportunity and advantage. Thack- 
eray's task was perforce one to be performed by 
kindly satire, keen truth-telling, sympathetic preach- 
ing. To those who do not wish to be any better 
he may be tiresome; but if we once come to love 
the man we cannot but read what he wrote with 
delight and affection, much as we would listen to 
the good advice and kindly suggestion of some 
large-souled and intelligent friend. 

Thackeray's prose style is the purest, most pol- 
ished, most mellow, restrained, clear, and illumi- 
nating to be found in the whole range of English 
prose fiction. He has been, and for many years 
to come must still be, the model for the young 
writer ; and likewise for the ordinary man or woman 
who wishes to obtain ease, culture, and mastery in 
handling his own language, even in the ordinary 
practice of letter-writing. 

In a little essay on Thackeray, Whitelaw Reid 
once wrote: "Criticism is silenced, all are carried 
away by his creations of character, by the keen but 
kindly analysis of human nature, the scorn of mean- 
ness, the trenchant satire that still hates to wound. 
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the sentiment at once healthy, manly, and tender, the 
splendid humanity." 

VANITY FAIR 

BEFORE THE CURTAIN 

As the manager of the performance sits before 
the curtain on the boards, and looks into the Fair, 
a feeling of profound melancholy comes over him 
in his survey of the bustling place. There is a 
great quantity of eating and -drinking, making love 
and jilting, laughing and the contrary, smoking, 
cheating, fighting, dancing and fiddling: there are 
bullies pushing about, bucks ogling the women, 
knaves picking pockets, policemen on the look- 
out, quacks {other quacks, plague take them!) 
bawling in front of their booths, and yokels look- 
ing up at the tinselled dancers and poor old rouged 
tumblers, while the light-fingered folk are oper- 
ating upon their pockets behind. Yes, this is 
Vanity Fair; not a moral place certainly; nor 
a merry one, though very noisy. Look at the faces 
of the actors and buffoons when they come off 
from their business; and Tom Fool washing the 
paint off his cheeks before he sits down to dinner 
with his wife and the little Jack Puddings behind 
the canvas. The curtain will up presently, and. he 
will be turning over head and heels, and crying, 
" How are you ? " 

A man with a reflective turn of mind, walking 
through an exhibition of this sort, will not be 
oppressed, I take it, by his ow/i or other people's 
hilarity. An episode of humor or kindness touches 
and amuses him here and there; — a pretty child 
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looking at a gingerbread stall ; a pretty girl blush- 
ing whilst her lover talks to her and chooses her 
fairing ; poor Tom Fool, yonder behind the wagon, 
mumbling his bone with the honest family which 
lives by his tumbling; but the general impression 
is one more melancholy than mirthful. When you 
come home you sit down, in a sober, contemplative, 
not uncharitable frame of mind, and apply yourself 
to your books or your business. 

I have no other moral than this to tag to the 
present story of " Vanity Fair." Some people con- 
sider fairs immoral altogether, and eschew such, 
with their servants and families: very likely they 
are right. But persons who think otherwise, and 
are of a lazy, or a benevolent, or a sarcastic mood, 
may perhaps like to step in for half an hour, and 
look at the performances. There are scenes of all 
sorts; some dreadful combats, some grand and 
lofty horse-riding, some scenes of high life, and 
some of very middling ind/eed; some love-making 
for the sentimental, and some light comic business ; 
the whole accompanied by appropriate scenery and 
brilliantly illuminated with the Author's own 
candles. 

What more has the Manager of the Performance 
to say? — To acknowledge the kindness with which 
it has been received in all the principal towns of 
England through which the Show has passed, and 
where it has been most favorably noticed by the 
respected conductors of the public Press, and by 
the Nobility an^ Gentry. He is proud to think 
that his Puppets have given satisfaction to the very 
best company in this empire. The famous little 
Becky Puppet has been pronounced to be uncom- 
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monly flexible in the joints, and lively on the wire : 
the Amelia Doll, though it has had a smaller circle 
of admirers, has yet been carved and dressed with 
the greatest care by the artist: the Dobbin Figure, 
though apparently clumsy, yet dances in a very 
amusing and natural manner ; the Little Boys' Dance 
has been liked by some; and please to remark the 
richly dressed figure of the Wicked Nobleman, on 
which no expense has been spared, and which Old 
Nick will fetch away at the end of this singular 
performance. 

And with this, and a profound bow to his patrons, 
the Manager retires, and the curtain rises. 

London, June 28, 1848. 



CHISWICK MALL 

While the present century was in its teens, and 
on one sunshiny morning in June, there drove up 
to the great iron gate of Miss Pinkerton's acad- 
emy for young ladies, on Chiswick Mall, a large 
family coach, with two fat horses in blazing har- 
ness, driven by a fat coachman in a three-cornered 
hat and wig, at the rate of four miles an hour. 
A black servant, who reposed on the box beside 
the fat coachman, uncurled his bandy legs as soon 
as the equipage drew up opposite Miss Pinkerton's 
shining brass plate, and as he pulled the bell at 
least a score of young heads were seen peering out 
of the narrow windows of the stately old brick 
house. Nay, the acute observer might have rec- 
ognized the little red nose of good-natured Miss 
Jemima Pinkerton herself, rising over some gera- 
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nium pots in the window of that lady's own draw- 
ing-room* 

"It is Mrs. Sedley's coach, sister/' said Miss 
Jemima. " Sambo, the black servant, has just rung 
the bell; and the coachman has a new red waist- 
coat." 

"Have you completed all the necessary prepara- 
tions incident to Miss Sedley's departure, Miss 
Jemima?" asked Miss Pinkerton herself, that 
majestic lady; the Semiramis of Hammersmith, the 
friend of Doctor Johnson, the correspondent of 
Mrs. Chapone herself. 

" The girls were up at four this morning, pack- 
ing her trunks, sister," replied Miss Jemima ; " we 
have made her a bow-pot." 

"Say a bouquet, sister Jemima, 'tis more gen- 
teel." 

"Well, a booky as big almost as a hay-stack; 
I have put up two bottles of the gillyflower-water 
for. Mrs. Sedley, and the receipt for making- it, 
in Amelia's box." 

"And I trust, Miss Jemima, you have made a 
copy of Miss Sedley's account. This is it, is it? 
Very good — ninety-three pounds, four shillings. 
Be kind enough to address it to John Sedley, 
Esquire, and to seal this billet which I have written 
to his lady." 

In Miss Jemima's eyes an autograph letter of her 
sister. Miss Pinkerton, was an object of as deep 
veneration as would have been a letter from a sov- 
ereign. Only when her pupils quitted the estab- 
lishment, or when they were about to be married, 
and once, when poor Miss Birch died of the scar- 
let fever, was Miss Pinkerton known to write per- 
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sonally to the parents of her pupils; and it was 
Jemima's opinion that if anything cotdd console 
Mrs. Birch for her daughter's loss, it would be 
that pious and eloquent composition in which Miss 
Pinkerton announced the event. 

In the present instance Miss Pinkerton's " billet " 
was to the following effect: — 



« 



The Mall, Chiswick, June 15, 18 — 
Madam i After her six years' residence at the 
Mall, I have the honor and happiness of present- 
ing Miss Amelia Sedley to her parents, as a young 
lady not unworthy to occupy a fitting position in 
their polished and refined circle. Those virtues 
which characterize the young English gentlewoman, 
those accomplishments which become her birth and 
station, will not be found wanting ih the amiable 
Miss Sedley, whose industry and obedience have 
endeared her to her instructors, and whose delight- 
ful sweetness of temper has charmed her aged and 
her youthful companions. 

"In music, in dancing, in orthography, in every 
variety of embroidery and needle-work, she will be 
found to have realized her friends* fondest wishes. 
In geography there is still much to be desired ; and 
a careful and undeviating use of the blackboard, 
for four hours daily during the next three years, 
is recommended as necessary to the acquirement 
of that dignified deportment and carriage, so 
requisite for every young lady of fashion, 

" In the principles of religion and morality. Miss 
Sedley will be found worthy of an establishment 
which has been honored by the presence of The 
Great Lexicographer, and the patronage of the 
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admirable Mrs. Chapone. In leaving the Mall, Miss 
Amelia carries with her the hearts of her com- 
panions, and the affectionate regards of her mis- 
tress, who has the honor to subscribe herself, 

" Madam, 
"Your most obliged humble servant, 

"Barbara Pinkerton. 
"P. S. — Miss Sharp accompanies Miss Sedley. 
It is particularly requested that Miss Sharp's stay 
in Russell Square may not exceed ten days. The 
family of distinction with whom she is engaged 
desire to avail themselves of her services as soon 
as possible." 

This letter completed, Miss Pinkerton proceeded 
to write her own name, and Miss Sedley's, in the. 
fly-leaf of a Johnson's Dictionary — the interesting 
work which she invariably presented to her scholars, 
on their departure from the Mall. On the cover 
was inserted a copy of " Lines addressed to a young 
lady on quitting Miss Pinkerton's school, at the 
Mall ; by the late revered Doctor Samuel Johnson." 
In fact, the Lexicographer's name was always on 
the lips of this majestic woman, and a visit hehad 
paid to her was the cause of her reputation and her 
fortune. 

Being commanded by her elder sister to get " the 
Dictionary" from the cupboard, Miss Jemima had 
extracted two copies of the book from the receptacle 
in question. When Miss Pinkerton had finished the 
inscription in the first, Jemima, with a rather dubious 
and timid air, handed her the second. 

"For whom is this, Miss Jemima?" said Miss 
Pinkerton, with awful coldness. J 
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" For Becky Sharp," answered Jemima, trembling 
very much, and blushing over her withered face and 
neck, as she turned her back on her sister. " For 
Becky Sharp: she's going too." 

" MISS JEMIMA ! " exclaimed Miss Pinkerton, 
in the largest capitals. "Are you in your senses? 
Replace the Dixonary in the closet, and never ven- 
ture to take such a liberty in the future." 

"Well, sister, it's only two-and-ninepence, and 
poor Becky will be miserable if she don't get 



one." 



(( 



Send Miss Sedley instantly to me," said Miss 
Pinkerton. And so venturing not to say another 
word, poor Jemima trotted off, exceedingly flurried 
and nervous. 

Miss Sedley's papa was a merchant in London, 
and a man of some wealth; whereas Miss Sharp 
was an articled pupil, for whom Miss Pinkerton 
had done, as she thought, quite enough, without 
conferring upon her at parting the high honor of 
the Dixonary. 

Well, then. The flowers, and the presents, and 
the trunks, and bonnet-boxes of Miss Sedley hav- 
ing been arranged by Mr. Sambo in the carriage, 
together with a very small and weather-beaten old 
cow's-skin trunk with Miss Sharp's card neatly 
nailed upon it, which was delivered by Sambo with 
a grin, and packed by the coachman with a corre- 
sponding sneer — the hour for parting came; and 
the grief of that moment was considerably lessened 
by the admirable discourse which Miss Pinkerton 
addressed to her pupil. 

Sambo of the bandy legs slammed the carriag^e 
door on his young weeping mistress. He sprang 
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up behind the carriage. "Stop!" cried Miss 
Jemima, rushing to the gate with a parcel. 

"It's some sandwishes, my dear," said she to 
Amelia. "You may be hungry, you know; and 
Becky, Becky Sharp, here's a book for you that 
my sister — that is, I — Johnson's Dixonary, you 
know; you mustn't leave us without that. Good- 
by. Drive on, coachman. God bless you ! " 

And the kind creature retreated into the garden, 
overcome with emotion. 

But, lo! and just as the coach drove off. Miss 
Sharp put her pale face out of the window and 
actually flung the book back into the garden. 

This almost caused Jemima to faint with terror. 
"Well, I never," — said she — "what an auda- 
cious" — Emotion prevented her from completing 
either sentence. The carriage rolled away; the 
great gates were closed ; the bell rang for the danc- 
ing lesson. The world is before the two young 
ladies ; and so, farewell to Chiswick Mall. 

II 

REBECCA IN PRESENCE OF THE ENEMY 

• 

A very stout, puffy man, in buckskins and Hes- 
sian boots, with several immense neckcloths, that 
rose almost to his nose, with a red-striped waist- 
coat and an apple green coat with steel buttons 
almost as large as crown pieces (it was the morning 
costume of a dandy or blood of those days), was 
reading the paper by the fire when the two girls 
entered, and bounced off his arm-chair, and blushed 
excessively, and hid his entire face almost in his 
neckcloths at this apparition. 
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It's only your sister, Joseph," said Amelia, 
laughing and shaking the two fingers which he held 
out. "I've come home for good, you know; and 
this is my friend. Miss Sharp, whom you have 
heard me mention." 

" No, never, upon my word," said the head under 
the neckcloth, shaking very much — "that is, yes— 
what abominably cold weather. Miss;" — and here- 
with he fell to poking the fire with all his might, 
although it was in the middle of June. 

"He's very handsome," whispered Rebecca to 
Amelia, rather loud. 

"Do you think so?" said the latter. "I'll tell 
him." 

"Darling! not for worlds," said Miss. Sharp, 
starting back as timid as a fawn. She had pre- 
viously made a respectful virgin-like courtesy to 
the gentleman, and her modest eyes gazed so per- 
severingly on the carpet that it was a wonder hgw 
she should have found an opportunity to see him. 

"Thank you for the beautiful shawls, brother," 
said Amelia to the fire poker. " Are they not beau- 
tiful, Rebecca?" 

"O heavenly!" said Miss Sharp, and her eyes 
went from the carpet straight to the chandelier. 

Joseph still continued a huge clattering at the 
poker and tongs, puffing and blowing the while, and 
turning as red as his yellow face would allow him. 
"I can't make you such handsome presents, 
JosejJi," continued his sister, "but while I was at 
school, I have embroidered for you a very beauti- 
ful pair of braces." 

" Good Gad ! Amelia," cried the brother, in seri- 
ous alarm, " what do you mean ? " and plimging with 
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all his might at the bell-ropie, that article of furni- 
ture came away in his hand, and increased the hon- 
est fellow's confusion. " For heaven's sake, see if 
my buggy's at the door. I can't wait. I must go. 
Damn that groom of mine. I must go." 

If Miss Rebecca Sharp had determined in her 
heart upon making the conquest of this big beau, I 
don't think, ladies, we have any right to blame her ; 
for though the task of husband-hunting is generally, 
and with becoming modesty, entrusted by young 
persons to their mammas, recollect that Miss Sharp 
had no kind parent to arrange these delicate mat- 
ters for her, and that if she did not get a husband 
for herself, there was no one else in the wide 
world who would take the trouble off her hands. 
What causes young people to "come out" but the 
noble ambition of matrimony? What sends them 
trooping to watering-places? What keeps them 
dancing till five o'clock in the morning through a 
whole mortal season? What causes them to labor 
at piano- forte sonatas, and to learn four songs from 
a fashionable master at a guinea a lesson, and to 
play the harp if they have handsome arms and neat 
elbows, and to wear Lincoln Green toxophilite hats 
and feathers, but that they may bring down some 
" desirable " young man with those killing bows and 
arrows of theirs? What causes respectable par- 
ents to take up their carpets, set their houses topsy- 
turvy, and spend a fifth of their year's income in 
ball suppers and iced champagne? Is it sheer love 
of their species, an unadulterated wish to see young 
people happy and dancing? Psha! they want to 
marry their daughters ; and, as honest Mrs. Sedley 
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has, in the depths of her kind heart, already 
arranged a score of little schemes for the settle- 
ment of her Amelia, so also had our beloved but 
unprotected Rebecca determined to do her very 
best to secure the husband, who was even more 
necessary for her than for her friend. 

The first move showed considerable skill; When 
she called Sedley a very handsome man, she knew 
that Amelia would tell her mother, who would prob- 
ably tell Joseph, or who, at any rate, would be 
pleased by the compliment paid to her son. All 
mothers are. If you had told Sycorax that her 
son Caliban was as handsome as Apollo, she would 
have been pleased, witch as she was. Perhaps, too, 
Joseph Sedley would overhear the compliment — 
Rebecca spoke loud enough — and he did hear, and 
(thinking in his heart that he was a very fine man) 
the praise thrilled through every fiber of his big 
body, and made it tingle with pleasure. Then, how- 
ever, came a recoil. "Is the girl making fun of 
me?" he thought, and straightway he bounced 
toward the bell, and was for retreating, as we have 
seen, when his father's jokes and his mother's 
entreaties caused him to paus^ and stay where he 
was. He conducted the young lady to dinner in a 
dubious and agitated frame of mind. "Does she 
really think I am handsome?" thought he, "or 
is she only making game of me ? " We have talked 
of Joseph Sedley being as vain as a girl. Heaven 
help us ! the girls have only to turn the tables, and 
say of one of their own sex, " She is as vain as a 
man," and they will have perfect reason. The 
bearded creatures are quite as eager for praise, 
quite as finikin over their toilettes, quite as proud 
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of their personal advantages, quite as conscious of 
their powers of fascination, as any coquette in the 
world 

Downstairs, then, they went, Joseph very red and 
blushing, Rebecca very modest, and holding her 
green eyes downward. She was dressed in white, 
with bare shoulders as white as snow — the picture 
of youth, unprotected innocence, and humble vir- 
gin simplicity. "I must be very quiet," thought 
Rebecca, "and very much interested about India." 

[But at dinner Rebecca ate a curry to please 
Joseph, and then took a chili, thinking it something 
cooling, and nearly blistered her mouth. She bore 
it as good humoredly as she could, but in spite of 
all Joseph took alarm because his father bantered 
him, and fled. 

Two days later he came back, and he and Rebecca 
fell to talking of the curry and chili.] 

"I shall take care how I let you choose for me 
another time," said Rebecca, as they went down 
again to dinner. " I didn't think men were fond of 
putting poor harmless girls to pain." 

" By Gad, Miss Rebecca, I wouldn't hurt you for 
the world." 

"No," she said, "I know you wouldn't;" and 
then she gave him ever so gentle a pressure with 
her little hand, and drew it back quite frightened, 
and looked first for one instant in his face, and 
then down at the carpet-rods ; and I am not prepared 
to say that Joe's heart did not thump at this little 
involuntary, timid, gentle motion of regard on the 
part of the simple girl. 

It was an advance, and as such, perhaps, some 
ladies of indisputable correctness and gentility will 
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condemn the action as immodest ; but, you see, poor 
dear Rebecca had all this work to do herself. If 
a person is too poor to keep a servant, though 
ever so elegant, he must sweep his own rooms; if 
a dear girl has no dear Mamma to settle matters 
with the young man, she must do it for herself. 
And oh, what a mercy it is that these women do 
not exercise their powers of tener ! We can't resist 
them, if they do. Let them show ever so little 
inclination, and men go down on their knees at 
once: old or ugly, it is all the same. And this I 
set down as a positive truth. A woman with fair 
opportunities, and without an absolute hump, may 
marry whom she likes. Only let us be thankful 
that the darlings are like the beasts of the field, 
and don't know their own power. They would 
overcome us entirely if they did. 

" Egad ! " thought Joseph, entering the dining- 
room, " I exactly begin to feel as I did at Dumdum 
with Miss Cutler." Many sweet little appeals, half 
tender, half jocular, did Miss Sharp make to him 
about the dishes at dinner; for by this time she 
was on a footing of considerable familiarity with 
the family, and as for the girls, they loved each 
other like sisters. Young unmarried girls always 
do, if they are in a house together for ten days. 

[And to finish the evening, Rebecca was per- 
suaded to sing a song about a barren moor.] 

"What a beautiful, byoo-ootiful song that was 
you sang last night, dear Miss Sharp," said the 
Collector the next day. " It made me cry almost ; 
'pon my honor it did." 

"Because you have a kind heart, Mr. Joseph; 
all the Sedleys have, I think." 
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" It kept me awake last night, and I was trying 
to hum it this morning, in bed; I was, upon my 
honor. Gollop, my doctor, came in at eleven (for 
Tm a sad invalid, you know, and see Gollop every 
day), and, 'gad! there I was, singing away like — 
a robin." 

" O you droll creature ! Do let me hear you sing 
it." 

"Me? No, you. Miss Sharp; my dear Miss 
Sharp, do sing it." 

"Not now, Mr. Sedley," said Rebecca, with a 
sigh. "My spirits are not equal to it; besides, I 
must finish this purse. Will you help me, Mr. Sed- 
ley?" And before he had time to ask how, Mr. 
Joseph Sedley, of the East India Company's service, 
was actually seated tete-d-tete with a young lady, 
looking at her with a most killing expression; his 
arms stretched out before her in an imploring atti- 
tude, and his hands bound in a web of green silk, 
which she was unwinding. 

In this romantic position Osborne and Amelia 
found the interesting pair, when they entered to 
announce that tiffin was ready. The skein of silk 
was just wound round the card; but Mr. Jos had 
never spoken. 

"I am sure he will tonight, dear," Amelia said, 
as she pressed Rebecca's hand; and Sedley, too, 
had communed with his soul, and said to himself, 
" *Gad, rU pop the question at Vauxhall." 

[But poor Jos got unhappily drunk at Vauxhall, 
made a fool of himself, woke up the next morning 
with a beastly headache from the rack punch, and 
in a little note of apology to his sister spoke of 
going to Scotland for some months. 
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It was the death-warrant. All was over. Poor 
little Rebecca must look elsewhere for a husband.] 

Ill 

CRAWLEY OF QUEEN's CRAWLEY 

[Rebecca had received her orders to join her 
pupils in the following note which was written upon 
an old envelope.] 

" Sir Pitt Crawley begs Miss Sharp and Baggidge 
may be hear on Tuesday, as I leaf for Queen's 
^rawley to-morrow morning erly. 

" Great Gaunt Street." 

Rebecca had never seen a Baronet, as far as she 
knew, and as soon as she had taken leave of Amelia, 
and counted the guineas which good-natured Mr. 
Sedley had put into a purse for her, and as soon 
as she had done wiping her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief (which operation she concluded the very 
moment the carriage had turned the corner of the 
street), she began to depict in her own mind what 
a baronet must be. "I wonder, does he wear a 
star?" thought she, "or is it only lords that wear 
stars? But he will be very handsomely dressed in 
a court suit, with ruffles, and his hair a little pow- 
dered, like Mr. Wroughton at Covent Garden. I 
suppose he will be awfully proud, and that I shall 
be treated most contemptuously. Still I must bear 
my hard lot as well as I can — at least, I shall be 
amongst gentlefolks, and not with vulgar city peo- 
ple ; " and she fell to thinking of her Russell Square 
friends with that very same philosophical bitterness 
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with which, in a certain apologue, the fox is rep- 
resented as speaking of the grapes. 

Having passed through Gaunt Square into Great 
Gaunt Street, the carriage at length stopped at a tall 
gloomy house between two other tall gloomy houses, 
each with a hatchment over the middle drawing- 
room window; as is the custom of houses in Great 
Gaunt street, in which gloomy locality death seems 
to reign perpetual. The shutters of the first-floor 
windows of Sir Pitt's mansion were closed — those 
of the dining-room were partially open, and the 
blinds neatly covered up in old newspapers. 

John, the groom, who had driven the carriage 
alone, did not care to descend to ring the bell ; and 
so prayed a passing milk-boy to perform that office 
for him. When the bell was rung, a head appeared 
between the interstices of the dining-room shutters, 
and the door was opened by a man in drab breeches 
and gaiters, with a dirty old coat, a foul old neck- 
cloth lashed around his bristly neck, a shining bald 
head, a leering red face, a pair of twinkling grey 
eyes, and a mouth perpetually on the grin. 

" This Sir Pitt Crawley's ? " says John, from the 
box. 

" Ees," says the man at the door, with a nod. 

" Hand down these 'ere trunks then," said John. 

" Hand'n down yourself," said the porter. 

" Don't you see I can't leave my bosses ? Come, 
bear a hand, my fine feller, and Miss will give you 
some beer," said John, with a horse laugh, for he 
was no longer respectful to Miss Sharp, as her 
connexion with the family was broken off, and 
as she had given nothing to the servants on coming 
away. 
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The bald-headed man, taking his hands out of his 
breeches pockets, advanced on this summons, and 
throwing Miss Sharp's trunk over his shoulder, car- 
ried it into the house. 

On entering the dining-room, by the orders of the 
individual in gaiters, Rebecca found that apartment 
not more cheerful than such rooms usually are, 
when genteel families are out of town. The faith- 
ful chambers seem, as it were, to mourn the absence 
of their masters. The turkey carpet has rolled 
itself up, and retired sulkily under the sideboard: 
the pictures have hidden their faces behind old 
sheets of brown paper; the ceiling lamp is muffled 
up in a dismal sack of brown holland : the window 
curtains have disappeared under all sorts of shabby 
envelopes: the marble bust of Sir Walpole Craw- 
ley is looking from its black corner at the bare 
boards and the oiled fire-irons, and the empty card- 
racks over the mantel-piece : the cellaret has lurked 
away behind the carpet: the chairs are turned up 
heads and tails along the walls: and in the dark 
comer oppcfsite the statue, is an old-fashioned 
crabbed knife-box, locked and sitting on a dumb 
waiter. 

Two kitchen chairs, and a round table, and an 
attenuated old poker and tongs were, however, 
gathered round the fire-place, as was a saucepan 
over a feeble sputtering fire. There was a bit of 
cheese and bread, and a tin candlestick on the 
table, and a little black porter in a pint-pot. 

"Had your dinner, I suppose? It is not too 
warm for you? Like a drop of beer?" 

"Where is Sir Pitt Crawley?" said Miss Sharp 
majestically. 
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"He, he! Tm Sir Pitt Crawley. Reklect you 
owe me a pint for bringing down your luggage. 
He, he ! Ask Tinker if I aynt. Mrs. Tinker, Miss 
Sharp; Aliss Governess, Mrs. Charwoman. Ho, 
ho!" 

"You'll sleep with Tinker to-night,'* he said: 
"it's a big bed, and there's room for two. Lady 
Crawley died in it. Good night" 



[We need not pause to sketch all the family por- 
traits in the home of this strange sprig of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, nor to trace the steps by which 
Rebecca learned to adapt herself to her new sur- 
roundings and lay her plans for a fresh campaign.] 

The little governess found many different ways 
of being useful to Sir Pitt Crawley. She read over, 
with indefatigable patience, all those law papers, 
with which, before she came to Queen's Crawley, 
he had promised to entertain her. She volunteered 
to copy many of his letters, and adroitly altered 
the spelling of them so as to suit the usages of the 
present day. She became interested in everything 
appertaining to the estate, to the farm, the park, 
the garden, and the stables; and so delightful a 
companion was she, that the Baronet would seldom 
take his after-breakfast walk without her (and the 
children, of course), when she would give her 
advice as to the trees which were to be lopped in the 
shrubberies, the garden-beds to be dug, the crops 
which were to be cut, the horses which were to go 
to cart or plough. Before she had been a year at 
Queen's Crawley she had quite won the Baronet's 
confidence ; and the conversation at the dinner-table, 
which before used to be held between him and Mr. 
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Horrocks the butler, was now almost exclusively 
between Sir Pitt and Miss Sharp. She was almost 
mistress of the house when Mr. Crawley was absent, 
but conducted herself in her new and exalted situ- 
ation with such circumspection and modesty as not 
to offend the authorities of the kitchen and stable, 
among whom her behavior was always exceedingly 
modest and affable. She was quite a different per- 
son from the haughty, shy, dissatisfied little girl 
whom we have known previously, and this change 
of temper proved great prudence, a sincere desire 
of amendment, or at any rate great moral courage 
on her part. Whether it was the heart which dic- 
tated this new system of complaisance and humility 
adopted by our Rebecca, is to be proved by her 
after-history. A system of hypocrisy, which lasts 
through whole years, is one seldom satisfactorily 
practiced by a person of'one-and-twenty; however, 
our readers will recollect, that, though young in 
years, our heroine was old in life and experience, 
and we have written to no purpose if they have 
not discovered that she was a very clever woman. 

[Now Sir Pitt had a sister who was rich and had 
almost adopted his younger son Rawdon.] 

Old Miss Crawley was certainly one of the repro- 
bates. She had a snug little house in Park Lane, 
and, as she ate and drank a great deal too much 
during the season in London ; she went to Harrow- 
gate or Cheltenham for the summer. She was the 
most hospitable and jovial of old vestals, and had 
been a beauty in her day, she said. (All old women 
were beauties once, we very well know.) She was 
a bel esprit, and a dreadful Radical for those days. 
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She had been in France (where St. Just, they say, 
inspired her with an unfortunate passion), and 
loved ever after French novels, French cookery, 
and French wines. She read Voltaire, and had 
Rousseau by heart; talked very lightly about 
divorce, and most energetically of the rights of 
women. She had pictures of Mr. Fox in every 
room in the house: when that statesman was in 
opposition, I am not sure that she had not flung a 
main with him; and when he came into office, she 
took great credit for bringing over to him Sir Pitt 
and his colleagues for Queen's Crawley, although 
Sir Pitt would have come over himself, without any 
trouble on the honest lady's part. It is needless 
to say that Sir Pitt was brought to change his 
views after the death of the great Whig statesman. 

This worthy old lady took a fancy to Rawdon 
Crawley (the younger son) when a boy, sent him to 
Cambridge (in opposition to his older brother Pitt 
at Oxford), and, when the young man was re- 
quested by the authorities of the first-named Uni- 
versity to quit after a residence of two years, she 
bought him his commission in the Life Guards 
Green. 

A perfect and celebrated " blood," or dandy about 
town, was this young officer. Boxing, rat-hunting, 
the fives court, and four-in-hand driving were then 
the fashion of our British aristocracy; and he was 
an adept in all these noble sciences. And though 
he belonged to the household troops, who, as it was 
their duty to rally round the Prince Regent, had 
not shown their valor in foreign service yet, Raw- 
don Crawley had already {apropos of play, of which 
he was immoderately fond) fought three bloody 
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duels, in which he gave ample proafs of his con- 
tempt for death. 

"And for what follows after death," would Mr. 
Pitt Crawley observe, throwing his gooseberry-col- 
ored eyes up to the ceiling. He was always thinking 
of his brother's soul, or of the souls of those who 
differed with him in opinion : it is a sort of comfort 
which many of the serious give themselves. 

Silly, romantic Miss Crawley, far from being hor- 
rified at the courage of her favourite, always used to 
pay his debts after his duels ; and would not listen 
to a word that was whispered against his morality. 
"He will sow his wild-oats," she would say, "and 
is worth far more than that puling hypocrite of a 
brother of his." 

[It was not long before Rebecca was Miss Craw- 
ley's principal dependence, on some excuse or other 
leaving Queen's Crawley to live with the old lady in 
London, and of course she saw Rawdon almost 
every day. But the growing fondness of Sir Pitt 
was not lessened, and scheming relatives were not 
slow to tell Rawdon all about it.] 

When he saw Rebecca alone, he rallied her about 
his father's attachment in his graceful way. She 
flung up her head scornfully, looked him full in the 
face, and said, — 

" Well, suppose he is fond of me. I know he is, 
and others too. You don't think I am afraid of 
him. Captain Crawley? You don't suppose I can't 
defend my own honour," said the little woman, 
looking as stately as a queen. 

"O, ah, why — give you fair warning — look out, 
you know — that's all," said the mustachio-twiddler. 
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" You hint at something not honourable, then ? " 
said she, flashing out. 

"O — Gad — really — Miss Rebecca," the heavy 
dragoon interposed. 

"Do you suppose I have no feeling of self- 
respect, because I am poor and friendless, and 
because rich people have none? Do you think, 
because I am a governess, I have not as much sense, 
and feeling, and good breeding as you gentle-folks 
in Hampshire? Tm a Montmorency. Do you sup- 
pose a Montmorency is not as good as a Crawley ? " 

When Miss Sharp was agitated, and alluded to 
her maternal relatives, she spoke ^ith ever so slight 
a foreign accent, which gave a great charm to her 
clear ringing voice. " No," she continued, kindling 
as she spoke to the Captain; "I can endure pov- 
erty, but not shame — neglect, but not insult; and 
insult from — from you" 

Her feelings gave way, and she burst into tears. 

"Hang it. Miss Sharp — Rebecca — by Jove — 
upon my soul, I wouldn't for a thousand pounds. 
Stop, Rebecca!" 

She was gone. She drove out with Miss Crawley 
that day. It was before the latter's illness. At din- 
ner she was unusually brilliant and lively; but she 
would take no notice of the hints, or the nods, or 
the clumsy expostulations of the humiliated, infat- 
uated guardsman. Skirmishes of this sort passed 
perpetually during the little campaign — tedious to 
relate, and similar in result. The Crawley heavy cav- 
alry was maddened by defeat, and routed every day. 

When next Rebecca saw her friend Amelia there 
was a great secret to tell, but Amelia only said, 
" I see it all," and Rebecca kissed her. 
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[Lady Crawley the second died very suddenly and 
the next day Sir Pitt called at his sister's house in 
London.] 

" She's too ill to see you, sir/* Rebecca said, trip- 
ping down to Sir Pitt, who was preparing to ascend. 

"So much the better," Sir Pitt answered. "I 
want to see you. Miss Becky. Come along a me 
into the parlour," and they entered that apartment 
together. 

" I wawnt you back at Queen's Crawley, Miss," 
the baronet said, fixing his eyes upon her, and tak- 
ing off his black gloves and his hat with its great 
crape hat-band. His eyes had such a strange look, 
and fixed upon her so steadfastly, that Rebecca 
Sharp began almost to tremble. 

" I hope to come soon," she said in a low voice, 
"as soon as Miss Crawley is better — and return to 
— to the dear children." 

"You've said so these three months, Becky," 
replied Sir Pitt, " and still you go hanging on to my 
sister, who'll fling you off like an old shoe, when 
she's wore you out. I tell you I want you. I'm 
going back to the Vuneral. Will you come back? 
Yes or no ? " 

"I daren't — I don't think — it would be right — 
to be alone — with you, sir," Becky said, seemingly 
in great agitation. 

I say agin, I want you," Sir Pitt said, thumping 
the table. " I can't git on without you. I didn't see 
what it was till you went away. The house all 
goes wrong. It's not the same place. All my 
accounts has got muddled agin. You must come 
back. Do come back. Dear Becky, do come." 

"Come — as what, sir," Rebecca gasped out. 
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"Come as Lady Crawley, if you like," the Bar- 
onet said, grasping his crape hat. "There! will 
that zatusfy you? Come back and be my wife. 
You're vit vor't. Birth be hanged. You're as good 
a lady as ever I see. YouVe got more brains in 
your little vinger than any baronet's wife in the 
county. Will you come? Yes or no?" 

" Oh, Sir Pitt ! " Rebecca said, very much moved. 

" Say yes, Becky," Sir Pitt continued. " I'm an 
old man, but a good'n. I'm good for twenty years. 
I'll make you happy, zee if I don't. You shall do 
what you like; spend what you like; and *av it all 
your own way. I'll make you a zettlement. I'll do 
everything reglar. Look year!" and the old man 
fell down on his knees and leered at her like a 
satyr. 

Rebecca started back a picture of consternation. 
In the course of this history we have never seen 
her lose her presence of mind; but she did now, 
and wept some of the most genuine tears that ever 
fell from her eyes. 

"Oh, Sir Pitt!" she said, "Oh, sir— I — I'm 
married already," 



IV 

MRS. RAWDON CRAWLEY 

[After this interview Miss Sharp wrote the fol- 
lowing letter] : 

"Dearest Frie^nd: The great crisis which we 
have debated about so often is come. Half of my 
secret is known, and I have thought and thought, 
until I am quite sure that now is the time to reveal 
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the whole of the mystery. Sir Pitt came to me this 
morning, and made — what do you think? — a dec- 
claration in form. Think of that! Poor little me. 
I might have been Lady Crawley. How pleased 
Mrs. Bute would have been and ma tante if I had 
taken precedence of her. I might have been some- 
body's mamma, instead of — O, I tremble, I tremble, 
when I think how soon we must tell all ! 

" Sir Pitt knows I am married, and not knowing 
to whom, is not very much displeased as yet. Ma 
tante is actuaily angry that I should have refused 
him. But she is all kindness and graciousness. She 
condescends to say I would have made him a good 
wife; and vows that she will be a mother to your 
little Rebecca. She will be shaken when she first 
hears the news. But need we fear anything beyond 
a momentary anger? I think not: / am sure not. 
She dotes upon you so (you naughty, good-for-noth- 
ing man), that she would pardon you anything; 
and, indeed, I believe, the next place in her heart 
is mine; and that she would be miserable without 
me. Dearest ! something tells me we shall conquer. 
You shall leave that odious regiment; quit gaming, 
racing, and be a good boy; and we shall all live in 
Park Lane, and ma tante shall leave us all her 
money. 

" I shall try and walk to-morrow at 3 in the usual 
place. If Miss B. accompanies me, you must come 
to dinner, and bring an answer, and put in the third 
volume of Porteus' Sermons. But, at all events, 
come to your own R. 

" To Miss Eliza Styles, 

" At Mr. Barnet's, Saddler, Knightsbridge." 
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And I trust there is no reader of this little story 
who has not discernment enough to perceive that 
the Miss Eliza Styles (an old schoolfellow, Rebecca 
said, with whom she had resumed an active corre- 
spondence of late, and who used to fetch these let- 
ters from the saddler's), wore brass spurs, and 
large curling mustachios, and was indeed no other 
than Captain Rawdon Crawley. 

[The sequel of this was another note written a 
short time after to Miss Briggs, Miss Crawley's 
housekeeper, and left by Rebecca on her pincushion, 
to be found after she was gone forever.] 

"Dear Miss Briggs," the refugee wrote, "the 
kindest heart in the world, as yours is, will pity and 
sympathize with me and excuse me. With tears, 
and prayers, and blessings, I leave the home where 
the poor orphan has ever met with kindness and 
affection. Claims even superior to those of my 
benefactress call me hence. I go to my duty — to 
my husband. Yes, I am married. My husband 
commands me to seek the humble home which we 
call ours. Dearest Miss Briggs, break the news 
as your delicate sympathy will know how to do it 
— to my dear, my beloved friend and benefactress. 
Tell her, ere I went, I shed tears on her dear pil- 
low — that pillow that I have so often soothed in* 
sickness — that I long again to watch — Oh with 
what joy shall I return to dear Park Lane! How 
I tremble for the answer which is to seal my 
fate! 

" When Sir Pitt deigned to offer me his hand, an 
honour of which my beloved Miss Crawley said I 
was deserving (my blessings go with her for judg- 
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ing the poor orphan worthy to be her sister!) I 
told Sir Pitt that I was already a wife. Even he 
forgave me. But my courage failed me, when 1 
should have told him all — that I could not be his 
wife, for I was his daughter! I am wedded to the 
best and most generous of men — Miss Crawley's 
Rawdon is my Rawdon. At his command I open 
my lips, and follow him to our humble home, as I 
would through the world, O, my excellent and 
kind friend, intercede with my Rawdon's beloved 
aunt for him and the poor girl to whom all his 
noble race have shown such unparalleled affection. 
Ask Miss Crawley to receive her children. I can 
say no more, but blessings, blessings on all in the 
dear house I leave, prays 

"Your affectionate and grateful 

" Rebecca Crawley. 
" Midnight." 

When Sir Pitt Crawley heard that Rebecca was 
married to his son, he broke out into a fury of 
language, which it would do no good to repeat in 
this place, as indeed it sent poor Briggs shuddering 
out of the room; and with her we will shut the 
door upon the figure of the frenzied old man, wild 
with hatred and insane with baffled desire. 

One day after he went to Queen's Crawley, he 
burst like a madman into the room she had used 
when there -^dashed open her boxes with his foot, 
and flung about her papers, clothes, and other relics. 
Miss Horrocks, the butler's daughter, took some of 
them. The children dressed themselves and acted 
plays in the others. It was but a few days after 
the poor mother had gone to her lonely burying- 
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place; and was laid, unwept and disregarded, in a 
vault full of strangers. 

" Suppose the old lady doesn't come to," Rawdon 
said to his little wife, as they sat together in their 
snug little Brompton lodgings. She had been try- 
ing the new piano all the morning. The new glov£s 
fitted her to a nicety; the new shawls became her 
wonderfully; the new rings glittered on her little 
hands, and the new watch ticked at her waist; 
suppose she don't come round, eh, Becky?" 
ril make your fortune," she said; and Delilah 
patted Samson's cheek. 

" You can do anything," he said, kissing the little 
hand. " By Jove, you can ; and we'll drive down to 
the Star and Garter, and dine, by Jove." 

[Amelia married George Osborne, whose father 
cut him off in consequence, and Rebecca and Raw- 
don managed to get along for a time on the money 
he won gambling with George and Jos Sedley. 
Then came the call to arms, and the soldiers started 
off for the field of Waterloo. Rawdon played his 
last card for reconciliation with his aunt. He went 
to see her at Brighton, but she escaped him.] 

" To seize upon me the very day after Mrs. Bute 
was gone," the old lady cried out ; " it was too inde- 
cent. Briggs, my dear, write to Mrs. Crawley, and 
say she needn't come back. No — she needn't — 
and she shan't — and I won't be a slave in my own 
house — and I won't be starved and choked with 
poison. They all want to kill me — all — all" — 
and with this the lonely old woman burst into a 
scream of hysterical tears. 
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The last scene of her dismal Vanity Fair comedy 
was fast approaching ; the tawdry lamps were going 
out one by one; and the dark curtain was almost 
ready to descend. 

A final paragraph of the letter, which referred 
Rawdon to Miss Crawley's solicitor in London, con- 
soled the dragoon and his wife somewhat, after 
their first blank disappointment on reading the spin- 
ster's refusal of a reconciliation. And it effected 
the purpose for which the old lady had caused it 
to be written, by making Rawdon very eager to get 
to London. 

Out of Jos's losings and George Osborne's bank- 
notes, he paid his bill at the inn, the landlord 
whereof does not probably know to this day how 
doubtfully his account once stood. For, as a general 
sends his baggage to the rear before an action, 
Rebecca had wisely packed up all their chief valu- 
ables and sent them off under care qi George's 
servant, who went in charge of the trunks on the 
coach back to London. Rawdon and his wife 
returned by the same conveyance next day. 

"I should have liked to see the old girl before 
we went," Rawdon said. " She looks so cut up and 
altered that I'm sure she can't last long. I won- 
der what sort of a cheque I shall have at Waxy's ? 
Two hundred — it can't be less than two hundred 
— hey, Becky?" 

In consequence of the repeated visits of the aides- 
de-camp of the Sheriff of Middlesex, Rawdon and 
his wife did not go back to their lodging at Bromp- 
ton, but put up at an inn.. Early the next morning, 
Rebecca had an oportunity of seeing them as she 
skirted that suburb on her road to old Mrs. Sedley's 
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house at Fulham, whither she went to look for her 
dear Amelia and her Brighton friends. They were 
all off to Chatham, thence to Harwich, to take ship- 
ping for Belgium with the regiment — kind old Mrs. 
Sedley very much depressed and tearful, solitary. 
Returning from this visit Rebecca found her hus- 
band, who had been off to Gray's Inn, and learned 
his fate. He came back furious. 

" By Jove, Becky," says he, " she's only given me 
twenty pound!" 

Though it told against themselves, the joke was 
too good, and Becky burst out laughing at Rawdon's 
discomfiture. 



WATERLOO 

[When they got to Brussels there was a great 
ball. Jos Sedley had come as one of the camp 
followers and was cutting a figure. Osborne was 
neglecting Amelia shamefully. But in these excit- 
ing times nothing seemed to matter much. 

Early in the morning the bugle from the Place of 
Arms sounded clearly, and those who had not been 
awake all night were up and ready for the great 
day.] 

Knowing how useless regrets are, and how the 
indulgence of sentiment only serves to make people 
more miserable, Mrs. Rebecca wisely determined to 
give way to no vain feelings of sorrow, and bore 
the parting from her husband with quite a Spartan 
equanimity. Indeed Captain Rawdon himself was 
much more affected at the leave-taking than the 
resolute little woman to whom he bade farewell. 
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She had mastered this rude coarse nature; and he 
loved and worshipped her with all his faculties of 
regard and admiration. In all his life he had never 
been so happy, as, during the past few months, his 
wife had made him. All former delights of turf, 
mess, hunting-field, and gambling-table; all pre- 
vious loves and courtships of milliners, opera- 
dancers, and the like easy triumphs of the clumsy 
military Adonis, were quite insipid when compared 
to the lawful matrimonial pleasures which of late 
he had enjoyed. She had known perpetually how 
to divert him ; and he had found his house and her 
society a thousand times more pleasant than any 
place or company which he had ever frequented 
from his childhood until now. And he cursed his 
past follies and extravagances, and bemoaned his 
vast outlying debts above all, which must remain 
forever as obstacles to prevent his wife's advance- 
ment in the world. He had often groaned over 
these in midnight conversations with Rebecca, 
although as a bachelor they had never given him 
any disquiet. He himself was struck with this phe- 
nomenon. "Hang it," he would say (or perhaps 
use a still stronger expression out of his simple 
vocabulary), "before I was married I didn't care 
what bills I put my name to, and so long as Moses 
would wait or Levy would renew for three months, 
I kept on never minding. But since Vm married, 
except renewing, of course, I give you my honour, 
IVe not touched a bit of stamped paper." 

Rebecca always knew how to conjure away these 
moods of melancholy. " Why, my stupid love," she 
would say, " we have not done with your aunt yet. 
If she fails us, isn't there what you call the Gazette? 
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or, stop, when your uncle Bute's life drops, I have 
another scheme. The living has always belonged 
to the younger brother, and why shouldn't you sell 
out and go into the Qiurch?" The idea of this 
conversion set Rawdon into roars of laughter: you 
might have heard the explosion through the hotel 
at midnight, and the haw-haws of the great dra- 
goon's voice. General Tufto heard him from his 
quarters on the first floor above them ; and Rebecca 
acted the scene with great spirit, and preached 
Rawdon's first sermon, to the immense delight of 
the General at breakfast. 

But these were mere by-gone days and talk. When 
the final news arrived that the campaign was opened, 
and the troops were to march, Rawdon's gravity 
became such that Becky rallied him about it in a 
manner which rather hurt the feelings of the 
Guardsman. " You don't suppose I'm afraid, Becky, 
I should think," he said, with a tremor in his voice. 
" But I'm a pretty good mark for a shot, and you see 
if it brings me down, why I leave one and perhaps 
two behind me whom I should wish to provide for, 
as I brought 'em into the scrape. It is no laugh- 
ing matter that, Mrs. C., anyways." 

Rebecca by a hundred caresses and kind words 
tried to soothe the feelings of the wounded lover. 
It was only when her vivacity and sense of humour 
got the better of this sprightly creature (as they 
would do under most circumstances of life indeed) 
that she would break out with her satire, but she 
could soon put on a demure face. " Dearest love," 
she said, "do you suppose I feel nothing?" and 
hastily dashing something from her eyes, she looked 
up in her husband's face with a smile. 



i 
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"Look here," said he. " If I drop, let us see what 
there is for you. I have had a pretty good run of 
luck here, and here's two hundred and thirty 
pounds. I have got ten napoleons in my pocket. 
That is as much as I shall want; for the General 
pays everything like a prince; and if Tm hit, why 
you know I cost nothing. Don't cry, little woman ; 
I may live to vex you yet. Well, I shan't take 
either of my horses, but shall ride the General's 
grey charger ; it's cheaper, and I told him mine was 
lame. If I'm done, those two ought to fetch you 
something. Grigg offered ninety for the mare yes- 
terday, before this confounded news came, and like 
a fool I wouldn't let her go under the two o's. Bull- 
finch will fetch his price any day, only you'd better 
sell him in this country, because the dealers have 
so many bills of mine, and so I'd rather he shouldn't 
go back to England. Your little mare the General 
gave you will fetch something, and there's no d — d 
livery stable bills here as there are in London," 
Rawdon added, with a laugh. " There's that dress- 
ing-case cost me two hundred, — that is, I owe two 
for it ; and the gold tops and bottles must be worth 
thirty or forty. Please to put that up the spout, 
ma'am, with my pins, and rings, and watch and 
chain, and things. They cost a precious lot of 
money. Miss Crawley, I know, paid a hundred 
down for the chain and ticker. Gold tops and bot- 
tles, indeed! dammy, I'm sorry I didn't take more 
now. Edwards pressed on me a silver-gilt boot- 
jack, and I might have had a dressing-case fitted 
up with a silver warming-pan, and a service of 
plate. But we must make the best of what we've 
got, Becky, you know." 
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And so, making his last dispositions, Captain 
Crawley, who had seldom thought about anything 
but himself, until the last few months of his life, 
when Love had obtained the mastery over the dra- 
goon, went through the various items of his little 
catalogue of effects, striving to see how they might 
be turned into money for his wife's benefit, in case 
any accident should befall him. He pleased himself 
by noting down with a pencil, in his big school-boy 
hand-writing, the various items of his portable 
property which might be sold for his widow's 
advantage — as, for example, "My double-barril 
by Manton, say 40 guineas ; my driving cloak, lined 
with sable fur, £50; my duelling pistols in rosewood 
case (same which I shot Captain Marker), £20; 
my regulation saddle-holsters and housings; my 
Laurie ditto," and so forth, over all of which articles 
he made Rebecca the mistress. 

Faithful to his plan of economy, the Captain 
dressed himself in his oldest and shabbiest uniform 
and epaulets', leaving the newest behind, under his 
wife's (or it might be his widow's) guardianship. 
And this famous dandy of Windsor and Hyde Park 
went off on his campaign with a kit as modest as 
that of a sergeant, and with something like a 
prayer on his lips for the woman he was leaving. 
He took her up from the ground, and held her in 
his arms for a minute, tight pressed against his 
strong-beating heart. His face was purple and his 
eyes dim, as he put her down and left her. He 
rode by his General's side, and smoked his cigar 
in silence as they hastened after the troops of the 
General's brigade, which preceded them ; and it was 
not until they were some miles on their way that 
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he left off twirling his moustache and broke silence. 

And Rebecca, as we have said, wisely determined 
not to give way to unavailing sentimentality on her 
husband's departure. She waved him an adieu 
from the window, and stood there for a moment 
looking out after he was gone. The cathedral tow- 
ers and the full gables of the quaint old houses 
were just beginning to blush in the sunrise. There 
had been no rest for her that night. She was still 
in her pretty ball-dress, her fair hair hanging some- 
what out of curl on her neck, and the circles round 
her eyes dark with watching. "What a fright I 
seem," she said, examining herself in the glass, 
"and how pale this pink makes one look!" So 
she divested herself of this pink raiment; in doing 
which a note fell out from her corsage, which she 
picked up with a smile, and locked into her dress- 
ing-box. And then she put her bouquet of the 
ball into a glass of water, and went to bed, and 
slept very comfortably. 

The town was quite quiet when she woke up at 
ten o'clock, and partook of coffee, very requisite 
and comforting after the exhaustion and grief of 
the morning's occurrences. 

This meal over, she resumed honest Rawdon's 
calculations of the night previous, and surveyed her 
position. Should the worst befall, all things con- 
sidered, she was pretty well to do. There were 
her own trinkets and trousseau, in addition to. those 
which her husband had left behind. Rawdon's gen- 
erosity, when they were first married, has already 
been described and lauded.' Besides these, and the 
little mare, the General, her slave and worshipper, 
had made her many very handsome presents, in the 
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shape of cashmere shawls bought at the auction o£ 
a bankrupt French general's lady, and numerous 
tributes from the jewellers* shops, all of which 
betokened her admirer's taste and wealth. As for 
"tickers," as poor Rawdon called watches, her 
apartments were alive with their clicking. For, 
happening to mention one night that hers, which 
Rawdon had given to her, was of English workman- 
ship, and went ill, on the very next morning there 
came to her a little bijou marked Leroy, with a 
chain and cover charmingly set with turquoises, 
and another signed Breguet, which was covered 
with pearls, and yet scarcely bigger than a half- 
crown. General Tufto had bought one, and Capi 
tain Osborne had gallantly presented the other. 
Mrs. Osborne had no watch, though, to do George 
justice, she might have had one for the asking, and 
the Honourable Mrs. Tufto in England had an old 
instrument of her mother's that might have served 
for the plate warming-pan which Rawdon talked 
about. 

If Messrs. Howell and James were to publish 
a list of the purchasers of all the trinkets which 
they sell, how surprised would some families be: 
and if all these ornaments went to gentlemen's law- 
ful wives and daughters, what a profusion of 
jewelry there would be exhibited in the genteelest 
homes of Vanity Fair! 

Every calculation made of these valuables Mrs. 
Rebecca found, not without a pungent feeling of 
triumph and self-satisfaction, that should circum- 
stances occur, she might reckon on six or seven 
hundred pounds at the very least, to begin the 
world with ; and she passed the morning disposing. 
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ordering, looking out, and locking up her properties 
in the most agreeable manner. Among the notes 
in Rawdon's pocketbook, was a draft for twenty 
pounds on Osborne's banker. This made her think 
about Mrs. Osborne. " I will go and get the draft 
cashed," she said, "and pay a visit afterwards to 
poor little Emmy." If this is a novel without a 
hero, at -least let us lay claim to a heroine. No 
man in the British army which has marched away, 
not the great Duke himself, could be more cool or 
collected in the presence of doubts and difficulties 
than the indomitable little aide-de-camp's wife. 

All that day from morning until past sunset, the 
cannon never ceased to roar. It was dark when 
the cannonading stopped all of a sudden. 

All of us have read of what occurred during that 
interval. The tale is in every Englishman's mouth ; 
and you and I, who were children when the great 
battle was won and lost, are never tired of hearing 
and recounting the history of that famous action. 
Its remembrance rankles still in the bosoms of mil- 
lions of the countrymen of those brave men who 
lost the day. They pant for an opportunity of 
revenging that humiliation ; and if a contest, ending 
in a victory, on their part, should ensue, elating 
them in their turn, and leaving its cursed legacy of 
hatred and rage behind to us, there is no end to 
the so-called glory and shame, and to the alternations 
of successful and unsuccessful murder, in which 
two high-spirited nations might engage. Centuries 
hence, we Frenchmen and Englishmen might be 
boasting and killing each other still, carrying out 
bravely the.Devil's code of honour. 

All our friends took their share and fought like 
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men in the great field. All day long, whilst the 
women were praying ten miles away, the lines of 
the dauntless English infantry were receiving and 
repelling the furious charges of the French horse- 
men. Guns which were heard at Brussels were 
ploughing up their ranks, and comrades falling, and 
the resolute survivors closing in. Towards evening, 
the attack of the French, repeated and resisted so 
bravely, slackened in its fury. They had other foes 
besides the British to engage, or were preparing 
for a final onset. It came at last: the columns of 
the Imperial Guard marched up the hill of Saint 
Jean, at length and at once to sweep the English 
from the height which they had maintained all day, 
and spite of all: unscared by the thunder of the 
artillery, which hurled death from the English line 
— the dark rolling column pressed on and up the 
hill. It seemed almost to crest the eminence, when 
it began to wave and falter. Then it stopped, still 
facing the shot. Then at last the English troops 
rushed from the post from which no enemy had 
been able to dislodge them, and the Guard turned 
and fled. 

No more firing was heard at Brussels — the pur- 
suit rolled miles away. Darkness came down on 
the field and city; and Amelia was praying for 
George, who was lying on his face, dead, with a 
bullet through his heart. 

VI 

HOW TO LIVE WELL ON NOTHING A YEAR 

I suppose there is no man in this Vanity Fair 
of ours so little observant as not to think sometimes 
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about the worldly affairs of his acquaintances, or 
so extremely charitable as not to wonder how his 
neighbour Jones, or his neighbour Smith can make 
both ends meet at the end of the year. With the 
utmost regard for the family, for instance (for I 
dine with them twice or thrice in the season), I 
cannot but own that the appearance of the Jenkinses 
in the Park, in the large barouche with the grena- 
dier-footmen, will surprise and mystify me to my 
dying day : for though I know the equipage is only 
jobbed, and all the Jenkins people are on board 
wages, yet those three men and the carriage must 
represent an expense of six hundred a year at the 
very least — and then there are the splendid din- 
ners, the two boys at Eton, the prize governess and 
masters for the girls, the trip abroad, or to East- 
bourne or Worthing, in the autumn, the annual ball 
with a supper from Gunter's (who, by the way, 
supplies most of the first-rate dinners which J. 
gives, as I know very well, having been invited to 
one of them to fill a vacant place, when I saw at 
once that these repasts are very superior to the 
common run of entertainments for which the 
humbler sort of J.'s acquaintances get cards) 
who, I say, with the most good-natured feelings in 
the world, can help wondering how the Jenkinses 
make out matters? What is Jenkins? We all 
know — Commissioner of the Tape and Sealing 
Wax Office, with ii200 a year for a salary. Had 
his wife a private fortune? Pooh! — Miss Flint — 
one of eleven children of a small squire in Buck- 
inghamshire. All she ever gets from her family is 
a turkey at Christmas, in exchange for which she 
has to board two or three of her sisters in the off 
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men in the great field. All day »-, ' ^^^^ *^7 

• ^ •! ' balance his 

women were praymg ten miles ' 

the dauntless English infantr ' his must say, 
repelling the furious charp- "^^^ed ong since; 
men. Guns which werr ^^ ^e did to the sur- 

ploughing up their ranJ '• * "-o™ ^^^^ognc ? 

The resolute survivor^ . ^ *« Personify the world 
the attack of the r -rundy of each respected 
bravely, slackened' . -e- every one of whom can 
besides the Br' '''^s of his acquaintance who live 

for a final o- "°*- -^^"^ * ^^^®® °* ^'°^ ^'^^ 
the Impen .y^"!'' I have very little doubt, hob-and- 
Tean at v/* ^^^ hospitable giver, and wondering 

from t^ Jd^^^^ ^^ P^^^ *^^ ^^- . 

and ''i ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ years after his stay in Paris, 
art* ■^'i^awdon Crawley and his wife were estab- 
_ „^in a very small comfortable house in Curzon 
/^i^ May Fair, there was scarcely one of the 
^/ijerous friends whom they entertained at dinner 

Hj^t did not ask the above question regarding them. 

^/je novelist, it has been said before, knows every- 
thing, and as I am in a situation to be able to 
tell the public how Crawley and his wife lived 
without any income, may I entreat the public news- 
papers which are in the habit of extracting portions 
of the various periodical works now published, not 
to reprint the following exact narrative and calcu- 
lations — of which I ought, as the discoverer (and 
at some expense, too), to have the benefit? My 
son, I would say, were I blessed with a child — you 
may by deep inquiry and constant intercourse with 
him, learn how a man lives comfortably on nothing 
a year. But it is best not to be intimate with gentle- 
men of this profession, and to take the calculations 
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nd hand, as you do logarithms, for to work 

-trself, depend upon it, will cost you some- 

^^ ^derable. 

^' ^fe ^ per annum then, and during a course 

. ^^^ ^ >r three years, of which we can afford 

^^|"^v •<*-- 'fry brief history, Crawley and his 

^ '^^ ^ ^ ' J happily and comfortably at Paris. 

^^ •• .iS period that he quitted the Guards, and 

V of the army. When we find him again, 

iHustachios and the title of Colonel on his card 

are the only relics of his military profession. 

The truth is, when we say of a gentleman that he 
lives elegantly on nothing a year, we use the word 
"nothing" to signify something unknown; mean- 
ing, simply, that we don't know how the gentleman 
in question defrays the expenses of his establish- 
ment. Now, our friend the Colonel had a great 
aptitude for all games of chance; and exercising 
himself, as he continually did, with the cards, the 
dice box, or the cue, it is natural to suppose that 
he attained a much greater skill in the use of these 
articles than men can possess who only occasionally 
handle them. To use a cue at billiards well is like 
using a pencil, or a German flute, or a small sword 
— you cannot master any one of these implements 
at first, and it is only by repeated study and per- 
severance, joined to a natural taste, that a man can 
excel in the handling of either. Now Crawley, from 
being only a brilliant amateur, had grown to be a 
consummate master of billiards. Like a great gen- 
eral, his genius used to rise with the danger, and 
when the luck had been unfavourable to him for 
a whole game, and the bets were consequently 
against him, he would, with consummate skill and 
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boldness, make some prodigious hits which would 
restore the battle, and come in a victor at the end, 
to the astonishment of everybody — of everybody, 
that is, who was a stranger to his play. Those who 
were accustomed to see it were cautious how they 
staked their money against a man of such sudden 
resources, and brilliant and overpowering skill. 

At games of cards he was equally skilful; for 
though he would constantly lose money at the com- 
mencement of an evening, playing so carelessly and 
making such blunders, that new comers were often 
inclined to think meanly of his talent; yet when 
roused to action, and awakened to caution by 
repeated small losses, it was remarked that Craw- 
ley's play became quite different, and that he was 
pretty sure of beating his ^enemy thoroughly before 
the night was over. Indeed, very few men could 
say that they ever had the better of him. 

His successes were so repeated that no wonder 
the envious and the vanquished spoke sometimes 
with bitterness regarding them. And as the French 
say of the Duke of Wellington, who never suffered 
a defeat, that only an astonishing series of lucky 
accidents enabled him to be an invariable winner; 
yet even they allow that he cheated at Waterloo, 
and was enabled to win the last great trick — so 
it was hinted at headquarters in England, that some 
foul play must have taken place in order to account 
for the continuous successes of Colonel Crawley. 

But, in spite of Rawdon's undoubted skill and 
constant successes, it became evident to Rebecca, 
considering these things, that their position was but 
a precarious one, and that, even although they paid 
scarcely anybody, their little capital would end one 
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day by dwindling into zero. " Gambling," she 
would say, " dear, is good to help your income, but 
not as an income itself. Some day people may be 
tired of play, and then where are we?" Rawdon 
acquiesced in the justice of her opinion; and in 
truth he had remarked that after a few nights of 
his little suppers, etc., gentlemen were tired of play 
with him, and, in spite of Rebecca's charms, did 
not present themselves very eagerly. 

Easy and pleasant as their life at Paris was, 
it was after all only an idle dalliance and amiable 
trifling; and Rebecca saw that she must push Raw- 
don's fortune in their own country. She must get 
him a place or appointment at home or in the col- 
onies; and she determined to make a move upon 
England as soon as the way could be cleared for 
her. 

► [They left Paris without paying anybody. Raw- 
don went to Brussels and Rebecca went to London, 
where she cleverly managed to settle with her hus- 
band's creditors there at ninepence in the pound.] 

And so Colonel and Mrs. Crawley made their 
home in London ; and it is at their house in Curzon 
street. May Fair, that they really showed the skill 
which must be possessed by those who would live 
on the resources above named. 

In the first place, and as a matter of the greatest 
necessity, we are bound to describe how a house 
may be got for nothing a year. These mansions 
are to be had either unfurnished, where, if you have 
credit with Messrs. Gillows or Bantings, you can 
get them splendidly montees and decorated entirely 
according to your own fancy; or they are to be let 
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furnished; a less troublesome and complicated 
arrangement to most parties. It was so that ^raw- 
ley and his wife preferred to hire their house. 

Before Mr. Bowls came to preside over Miss 
Crawley's house and cellar in Park Lane, that lady 
had had for a butler a Mr. Raggles, who was bom 
on the family estate of Queen's Crawley, and indeed 
was a younger son of a gardener there. By good 
conduct, a handsome person and calves, and a grave 
demeanour, Raggles rose from the knife-board to 
the foot-board of the carriage ; from the foot-hoard 
to the butler's pantry. When he had been a certain 
number of years at the head of Miss Crawley's 
establishment, where he had had good wages, fat 
perquisites, and plenty of opportunities of saving, 
he announced that he was about to contract a matri- 
monial alliance with a late cook of Miss Crawley's, 
who had subsisted in an honourable manner by the 
exercise of a mangle, and the keeping of a small 
greengrocer's shop in the neighborhood. The 
truth is, that the ceremony had been clandestinely 
performed some years back; although the news 
of Mr. Raggles' marriage was first brought to Miss 
Crawley by a little boy and girl of seven and eight 
years of age, whose continual presence in the 
kitchen had attracted the attention of Miss Briggs. 

Mr. Raggles then retired and personally under- 
took the superintendence of the small shop and the 
greens. He added milk and cream, eggs and coun- 
try-fed pork to his stores, contenting himself, whilst 
other retired butlers were vending spirits in public 
houses, by dealing in the simplest country produce. 
And having a good connection amongst the butlers 
in the neighborhood, and a snug back parlour where 
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he and Mrs. Raggles received them, his miik, cream, 
and eggs got to be adopted by many of the frater- 
nity, and his profits increased every year. Year 
after year he quietly and modestly amassed money, 
and when at length that snug and complete bach- 
elor's residence at No. 201 Curzon street^ May 
Fair, lately the residence of the Honourable Fred- 
erick Deuceace, gone abroad, with its rich and 
appropriate furniture by the first makers, was 
brought to the hammer, who should go in and pur- 
chase the lease and furniture of the house but 
Charles Raggles? A part of the money he bor- 
rowed, it is true, and at rather a high interest, from 
a brother butler, but the chief part he paid down, 
and it was with no small pride that Mrs. Raggles 
found herself sleeping in a bed of carved mahogany, 
with silk curtains, with a prodigious cheval glass 
opposite to her, and a wardrobe which would coii- 
tain her, and Raggles, and all the family. 

Of course, they did not intend to occupy perma- 
nently an apartment so splendid. It was in order to 
let the house again that Raggles purchased it. As 
soon as a tenant was found, he subsided into the 
greengrocer's shop once more; but a happy thing 
it was for him to walk out of that tenement and 
into Curzon street, and there survey his house — his 
own house — with geraniums in the window and a 
carved bronze knocker. The footman occasionally 
lounging at the area railing, treated him with 
respect; the cook took her green stuff at his house 
and called him Mr. Landlord; and there was not 
one thing the tenants did, or one dish which they 
had for dinner, that Raggles might not know of, if 
he liked. 
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He was a good man ; good and happy. The house 
brought him in so handsome a yearly income, that 
he was determined to send his children to good 
schools, and accordingly, regardless of expense, 
Charles was sent to boarding at Dr. Swishtail's, 
Sugar-cane Lodge, and little Matilda to Miss Peck- 
over's, Laurentinum House, Clapham. 

Raggles loved and adored the Crawley family as 
the author of all his prosperity in life. He had a 
silhouette of his mistress in his back shop, and a 
drawing of the Porter's Lodge at Queen's Crawley, 
done by that spinster herself in India ink — and the 
only addition he made to the decorations of the 
Curzon street house was a print of Queen's Craw- 
ley in Hampshire, the seat of Sir Walpole Crawley, 
Baronet, who was represented in a gilded car drawn 
by six white horses, and passing by a lake covered 
with swans, and barges containing ladies in hoops, 
and musicians with flags and periwigs. Indeed 
Raggles thought there was no such place in all the 
world, and no such august family. 

As luck would have it, Raggles' house in Curzon 
street was to let when Rawdon and his wife 
returned to London. The Colonel knew it and its 
owner quite well; the latter's connexion with the 
Crawley family had been kept up constantly, for 
Raggles helped Mr. Bowls whenever Miss Crawley 
received friends. And the old man not only let 
his house to the Colonel, but officiated as his butler 
whenever he had company ; Mrs. Raggles operating 
in the kitchen below, and sending up dinners of 
which old Miss Crawley herself might have 
approved. This was the way, then, Crawley got 
his house for nothing; for though Raggles had to 
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pay taxes and rates, and the interest of the mortgage 
to the brother butler ; and the insurance of his Hf e ; 
and the charges for his children at school ; and the 
value of the meat and drink which his own family 
• — and for a time that of Colonel Crawley too — 
consumed ; and though the poor wretch was utterly 
ruined by the transaction, his children being flung 
on the streets, and himself driven into the Fleet 
Prison : yet somebody must pay even for gentlemen 
who live for nothing a year — and so it was this 
unlucky Raggles was made the representative of 
jColonel Crawley's defective capital. 

Rawdon and his wife generously gave their 
patronage to all such of Miss Crawley's tradesmen 
and purveyors as chose to serve them. Some were 
willing enough, especially the poor ones. It was 
wonderful to see the pertinacity with which the 
washerwoman from Tooting brought the cart every 
Saturday, and her bills week after week. Mr. Rag- 
gles himself had to supply the greengroceries. The 
bill for servants' porter at the Fortune of War 
public house is a curiosity in the chronicles of 
beer. 

Every servant also was owed the greater part of 
his wages, and thus kept up perforce an interest in 
the house. Nobody in fact was paid. Not the black- 
smith who opened the lock; nor the glazier who 
mended the pane; nor the jobber who let the car- 
riage ; nor the groom who drove it ; nor the butcher 
who provided the leg of mutton ; nor the coals which 
roasted it; nor the cook who basted it; nor the 
servants who ate it; and this I am given to under- 
stand is not unfrequently the way in which people 
live elegantly on nothing a year. 
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[In London Mrs. Rebecca found that her old 
friends of the continent, when they met her, cut her 
dead. It made Rawdon furious to see her treated 
in this way, and he wished to call out the husbands 
or brothers of the offending ladies. But Rebecca 
repressed him as she had done in times past] 

VII 

GETTING INTO SOCIETY 

" We shall get quite as many friends as we want 
by and by," she said, "and in the meanwhile you 
must be a good boy, and obey your schoolmistress 
in everything she tells you to do." 

[And then she reminded him of how she had pre- 
vented his insulting his elder brother Pitt after Miss 
Crawley died and left everything she had to the 
elder son.]. 

Indeed, when Miss Crawley quitted the world, 
and that money for which all her relatives had been 
fighting so eagerly was finally left to Pitt, Bute 
Crawley, who found that only five thousand pounds 
had been left to him instead of the twenty upon 
which he calculated, was in such a fury at his dis- 
appointment, that he vented it in savage abuse upon 
his nephew; and the quarrel always rankling 
between them ended in an utter breach of inter- 
course. Rawdon Crawley's conduct, on the other 
hand, who got but a hundred pounds, was such as 
to astonish his brother and delight his sister-in-law, 
who was disposed to look kindly upon all the mem- 
bers of her husband's family. He wrote to his 
brother a very frank, manly, good-humored letter 
from Paris. He was aware, he said, that by his own 
marriage he had forfeited his aunt's favour; and 
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though he did not disguise his disappointment that 
she should have been so entirely relentless toward 
him, he was glad that the money was still kept in 
their branch of the family, and heartily congratu- 
lated his brother on his good fortune. He sent his 
affectionate remembrance to his sister, Pitt's wife. 
Lady Jane, and hoped to have her good-will for 
Mrs. Rawdon; and the letter concluded with a 
postscript to Pitt in the latter lady's own hand- 
writing. She, too, begged to join in her husband's 
congratulations. She should ever remember Mr. 
Crawley's kindness to her in early days when she 
was a friendless orphan, the instructress of his little 
sisters, in whose welfare she still took the tenderest 
interest. She wished him every happiness in his 
married life, and, asking his permission to offer 
her remembrances to Lady Jane (of whose good- 
ness all the world informed her), she hoped that 
one day she might be allowed to present her little 
boy to his uncle and aunt, and begged to bespeak 
for him their good-will and protection. 

Thus an almost reconciliation was brought about 
between the brothers. When Rebecca came to town 
Pitt and his wife were not in London. Many a 
time she drove by the old door in Park Lane to see 
whether they had taken possession of Miss Craw- 
ley's house there. But the new family did not 
make its appearance; it was only through Raggles 
that she heard of their movements — how Miss 
Crawley's domestics had been dismissed with decent 
gratuities, and how Mr. Pitt had only once made 
his appearance in London, when he stopped for a 
few days at the house, did business with his lawyers 
there, and sold off all Miss Crawley's French novels 
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to a bookseller out of Bond street. Becky had 
reasons of her own which caused her to long for 
the arrival of her new relation. " When Lady Jane 
comes," thought she, "she shall be my sponsor in 
London society; and as for the women! bah! the 
women will ask me when they find the men want 
to see me." 

An article as necessary to a lady in this position 
as her brougham or her bouquet, is her companion. 
I have always admired the way in which the tender 
creatures, who cannot exist without sympathy, hire 
an exceedingly plain friend of their own sex from 
whom they are almost inseparable. The sight of 
that inevitable woman in her faded gown seated 
behind her dear friend in the opera-box, or occupy- 
ing the back seat of the barouche, is always a 
wholesome and moral one to me, as jolly a reminder 
as that of the Death's-head which figured in the 
repasts of Egyptian bon-vivants, a strange sardonic 
memorial of Vanity Fair. What? — even battered, 
brazen, beautiful, conscienceless, heartless, Mrs. 
Firebrace, whose father died of her shame: even 
lovely, daring Mrs. Mantrap, who will ride at any 
fence which any man in England will take, and 
who drives her greys in the Park, while her mother 
keeps a huckster's stall in Bath still; — even those 
who are so bold, one might fancy they could face 
anything, dare not face the world without a female 
friend. They must have somebody to cling to, the 
affectionate creatures! And you will hardly see 
them in any public place without a shabby com- 
panion in a dyed silk, sitting somewhere in the 
shade close behind them. 
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" Rawdon," said Becky, very late one night, as a 
party of gentlemen were seated round her crackling 
drawing-room fire (for the men came to her house 
to finish the night; and she had ice and coffee for 
them, the best in London) : " I must have a sheep- 
dog." 

"A what?" said Rawdon, looking up from an 
ecarte table, 

A sheep-dog!" said young Lord Southdown. 
My dear Mrs. Crawley, what a fanqy! Why not 
have a Danish dog? I know of one as big as a 
camel-leopard, by Jove. It would almost pull your 
brougham. Or a Persian greyhound, eh? (I pro- 
pose, if you please) ; or a little pug that would go 
into one of Lord Steyne's snuff boxes? There's a 
man at Bayswater got one with such a nose that you 
might — I mark the king and play — that you might 
hang your hat on it." 

" I mark the trick," Rawdon' gravely said. He 
attended to his game commonly, and didn't much 
meddle with the conversation except when it was 
about horses and betting. 

What can you want with a shepherd's dog?" 
the lively little Southdown continued. 

" I mean a moral shepherd's dog," said Becky, 
laughing, and looking up at Lord Steyne. 

" What the devil's that ? " said his Lordship. 

" A dog to keep the wolves off me," Rebecca con- 
tinued. "A companion." 

"Dear little innocent lamb, you want one," said 
the Marquis ; and his jaw thrust out, and he began 
to grin hideously, his little eyes leering toward 
Rebecca. 

The great Lord Steyne was standing by the fire 
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sipping coffee. The fire crackled and blazed pleas- 
antly. There was a score of candles sparkling 
round the mantelpiece, in all sorts of quaint sconces, 
of gilt and bronze and porcelain. They lighted up 
Rebecca's figure to admiration, as she sate on a sofa 
covered with a pattern of gaudy flowers. She was 
in« a pink dress, that looked as fresh as a rose ; her 
dazzling white arms and shoulders were half-covered 
with a thin hazy scarf through which they sparkled ; 
her hair hung in curls round her neck; one of her 
little feet peeped out from the fresh crisp folds of 
the silk : the prettiest little foot in the prettiest little 
sandal in the finest silk stocking in the world. 

The candles lighted up Lord Steyne's shining 
bald head, which was fringed with red hair. He 
had thick bushy eyebrows, with little twinkling 
bloodshot eyes, surrounded by a thousand wrinkles. 
His jaw was underhung, and when he laughed, two 
white buck-teeth protruded themselves and glistened 
savagely in the midst of the grin. He had been 
dining with royal personages, and wore his garter 
and ribbon. A short man was his Lordship, broad- 
chested, and bow-legged, but proud of the fineness 
of his foot and ankle, and always caressing his 
garter-knee. 

"And so the Shepherd is not enough," said he, 
"to defend his lambkin?" 

"The Shepherd is too fond of playing at cards 
and going to his clubs," answered Becky, laughing. 

"Gad, what a debauched Corydon!" said my 
lord — "what a mouth for a pipe!" 

*^I take your three to two," here said Rawdon, 
at the card-table. 

"Hark at Meliboeus," snarled the noble Marquis; 
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"he's pastorally occupied too: he's shearing a 
Southdown. What an innocent mutton, hey? 
Damme, what a snowy fleece?" 

Rebecca's eyes shot out gleams of scornful 
humour. " My lord," she said, " you are a knight of 
the Order." He had the collar round his neck, 
indeed — a gift of the restored Princes of Spain. 

Lord Steyne in early life had been notorious for 
his daring and his success at play. He had sat up 
two days and two nights with Mr. Fox at hazard. 
He had won money of the mdst august personages 
of the realm: he had won his marquisate, it was 
said, at the gaming-table; but he did not like an 
allusion to those bygone fredaines. Rebecca saw 
the scowl gathering over his heavy brow. 

She rose up from her sofa, and went and took 
his coffee cup out of his hand with a little curtsey. 
" Yes," she said, " I must get a watchdog. But he 
won't bark at you," And, going into the other 
drawing-room, she sate down to the piano and 
began to sing little French songs in such a charm- 
ing, thrilling voice, that the mollified nobleman 
speedily followed her into that chamber, and might 
be seen nodding his head and bowing time over 
her. 

VIII 

IN WHICH BECKY IS RECOGNIZED BY THE FAMILY 

[A day came when the occupation of the nurse 
that attended the old baronet was over. Early one 
morning as Pitt Crawley was at his steward's and 
bailiff's books in the study, a knock came at the 
door, and Hester presented herself, dropping a curt- 
sey, and said,] 
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"If you please, Sir Pitt, Sir Pitt died this morn- 
ing, Sir Pitt. I was a-making of his toast. Sir Pitt, 
for his gruel. Sir Pitt, which he took every morning 
regular at six. Sir Pitt, and — I thought I heard a 
moan-like. Sir Pitt — and — and — and — ." She 
dropped another curtsey. 

[So Pitt Crawley was Sir Pitt at last with a seat 
in Parliament, and future honours in prospect. His 
first thought was that" now he would use his aunt's 
money to clear the estate. Not a penny had been 
spent in that way while there was a possibility that 
the elder Sir Pitt might survive. 

One of the first things the new baronet did was 
to prepare to write to his brother Rawdon and 
invite him to the funeral. His wife and especially 
his wife's mother protested vigorously against invit- 
ing Mrs. Rawdon, but Pitt was firm on this point.] 

When the faithful Lord Steyne arrived the fol- 
lowing evening at Rawdon Crawley's he found 
Becky and her companion, who was no other than 
our friend Briggs, busy cutting, ripping, snipping, 
and tearing all sorts of black stuffs available for 
the melancholy occasion. 

"Miss Briggs and I are plunged in grief and 
despondency for the death of our Papa," Rebecca 
said. "Sir Pitt Crawley is dead, my Lord. We 
have been tearing our hair all the morning, and now 
we are tearing up our old clothes." 

"Oh, Rebecca, how can you — " was all that 
Briggs could say as she turned up her eyes. 

" Oh, Rebecca, how can you — " echoed my Lord. 
"So that old scoundrel's dead, is he? He might 
have been a Peer if he had played his cards better. 
Mr. Pitt had very nearly made him; but he ratted 
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always at the wrong time. What an old Silenus it 



was! 



f " 



I might have been Silenus's widow," said 
Rebecca. " Don't you remember, Miss Briggs, how 
you peeped in at the door, and saw old Sir Pitt on 
his knees to me?" Miss Briggs, our old friend, 
blushed very much at this reminiscence; and was 
glad when Lord Steyne ordered her to go down- 
stairs and make him a cup of tea. 

Briggs was the house-dog whom Rebecca had pro- 
vided as guardian of her innocence and reputation. 
Miss Crawley had left her a little annuity. She 
would have been content to remain in the Crawley 
family with Lady Jane, who was good to her and 
to everybody ; but Lady Southdown dismissed poor 
Briggs as quickly as decency permitted; and Mr. 
Pitt, who thought himself much injured by the 
uncalled-for generosity of his deceased relative 
towards a lady who had only been Miss Crawley's 
faithful retainer a score of years, made no objec- 
tion to that exercise of the dowager's authority. 

[Briggs tried to live with her relations in the 
country, but finally decided to put an advertisement 
in the Times for a situation as companion. As she 
was going to the Times office, whom should she 
meet but Rebecca, her old friend, who invited the 
good woman to pay her a visit.] 

Mrs. Bowls, her landlady, who had been an old 
servant of Miss Crawley's and knew all about 
Rebecca, cautioned her lodger against venturing 
into the lion's den, " wherein you will rue it. Miss 
B., mark my words, and as sure as my name is 
Bowls." And Briggs promised to be very cautious. 
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The upshot of which caution was that she went to 
live with Mrs. Rawdon the next week, and had lent 
Rawdon Crawley six hundred pounds upon annuity 
before six months was over. 

[The Rawdon Crawleys foimd their ancestral 
home rather dull, but enjoyed their visit in a way.] 

"It isn't difficult to be a country gentleman's 
wife," Rebecca thought. "I think I could be a 
good woman if I had five thousand a year. I 
could dwadle about in the nursery, and count the 
apricots on the wall. I could water plants in a 
greenhouse, and pick off dead leaves from the 
geraniums. I could ask old women about their 
rheumatisms, and order half-a-crown's worth of 
soup for the poor. I shouldn't miss it much, out 
of five thousand a year. I could even drive out ten 
miles to dine at a neighbour's and dress in the 
fashions of the year before last. I could go to 
church and keep awake in the gpreat family pew; 
or go to sleep behind the curtains, with my veil 
down, if I only had practice. I could pay every- 
body, if I had but the money. This is what the 
conjurors here pride themselves upon doing. They 
look down with pity upon us miserable sinners who 
have none. They think themselves generous if they 
give our children a five-pound note, and us con- 
temptible if we are without one." And who knows 
but Rebecca was right in her speculations — and 
that it was only a question of money and fortune 
which made the difference between her and an hon- 
est woman? If you take temptations into account, 
who is to say th^t he is better than his neighbours ? 
A comfortable career of prosperity, if it does not 
make people honest, at least keeps them so. An 
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alderman coming from a turtle feast will not step 
out of his carriage to steal a leg of mutton; but 
put him to starve, and see if he will not purloin a 
loaf. Becky consoled herself by so balancing the 
chances and equalizing the distribution of good 
and evil in the world. 

The old haunts, the old fields and woods, the 
copses, ponds, and gardens, the rooms of the old 
house where she had spent a couple of years seven 
years ago, were all carefully revisited by her. She 
had been young there, or comparatively so, for she 
forgot the time when she was ever young — but she 
remembered her thoughts and feelings seven years 
back, and contrasted them with those which she had 
at present, now that she had seen the world and 
lived with great people, and raised herself far 
beyond her original humble station. 

" I have passed beyond it, because I have brains," 
Becky thought, " and almost all the rest of the world 
are fools. I could not go back, and consort with 
those people now, whom I used to meet in my 
father's studio. Lords come up to my door with 
stars and garters instead of poor artists with screws 
of tobacco in their pockets. I have a gentleman for 
my husband, and an Earl's daughter for my sister, 
in the very house where I was little better than a 
servant a few years ago. But am I much better to 
do now in the world than I was when I was the 
poor painter's daughter and wheedled the grocer 
round the corner for sugar and tea? Suppose I 
had married Francis who was so fond of me — I 
couldn't have been much poorer than I am now. 
Heigho! I wish I could exchange my position in 
society, and all my relations for a snug sum in the 
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Three per Cent. Consols ; " for so it was that Becky 
felt the Vanity of human affairs, and it was in those 
securities that she would have liked to cast anchor. 
It may, perhaps, have struck her that to have 
been honest and humble, to have done her duty, and 
to have marched straightforward on her way, would 
have brought her as near happiness as that path by 
which she was striving to attain it. But — just as 
the children at Queen's Crawley went round the 
room, where the body of their father lay — if ever 
Becky had these thoughts, she was accustomed to 
walk around them, and not look in. She eluded 
them, and despised them — or, at least, she was 
committed to the other path from which retreat 
was now impossible. And for my part I believe 
that remorse is the least active of all a man's moral 
senses — the very easiest to be deadened when 
wakened: and in some never wakened at all. We 
grieve at being found out, and at the idea of shame 
or punishment ; but the mere sense of wrong makes 
very few people unhappy in Vanity Fair. 

[After this visit, an intimacy sprang up between 
Pitt Crawley and his sister-in-law. He was deter- 
mined to rebuild the popularity of his family, as 
well as repair the dilapidated estate.] 

A great part of the gprowing popularity of Sir 
Pitt Crawley might have been traced to the coun- 
sels, of that astute little lady of Curzon Street, 
'' You remain a baronet — you consent to be a mere 
country gentleman," she said to him, while he had 
been her guest in London. " No, Sir Pitt Crawley, 
I know you better. I know your talents and your 
ambition. You fancy you hide them both: but 
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you can conceal neither from me. I showed Lord 
Steyne your pamphlet on malt. He was familiar 
with it : and said it was in the opinion of the whole 
Cabinet the most masterly thing that had appeared 
on the subject. The ministry has its eye upon you, 
and I know what you want. You want to distin- 
guish yourself in Parliament; every one says you 
are the finest speaker in England (for your speeches 
at Oxford are still remembered). You want to be 
a Member of the County, where, with your own 
vote and your borough at your back, you can com- 
mand anything. And you want to be Baron 
Crawley of Queen's Crawley, and will be before you* 
die. I saw it all. I could read your heart. Sir Pitt. 
If I had a husband who possessed your intellect as 
he does your name, I sometimes think I should not 
be unworthy of him — but — but I am your kins- 
woman now," she added with a laugh. " Poor little 
penniless I have got a little interest — and who 
knows, perhaps the mouse may be able to aid the 
lion.' 

Pitt Crawley was amazed and enraptured with 
her speech. " How that woman comprehends me ! " 
he said. "I never could get Jane to read three 
pages of the malt-pamphlet She has no idea that 
I have commanding talents or secret ambition. So 
they remember my speaking at Oxford, do they? 
The rascals ! now that I represent my borough and 
may sit for the county, they begin to recollect me ! 
Why, Lord Steyne cut me at the levee last year: 
they are beginning to find out that Pitt Crawley 
is some one at last. Yes, the man was always the 
same whom these people neglected : it was only the 
opportunity that was wanting, and I will show them 
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now that I can speak and act as well as write. 
Achilles did not declare himself until they gave 
him the sword. I hold it now, and the world shall 
yet hear of Pitt Crawley." 

At last Becky's kindness and attention to the chief 
of her husband's family were destined to meet with 
an exceeding great reward ; a reward which, though 
certainly somewhat unsubstantial, the little woman 
coveted with greater eagerness than more positive 
benefits. If she did not wish to lead a virtuous 
life, at least she desired to enjoy a character for 
virtue, and we know that no lady in the genteel 
world can possess this desideratum, until she has 
put on a train and feathers, and has been presented 
to her Sovereign at Court. From that august inter- 
view they come out stamped as honest women. 
The Lord Chamberlain gives them a certificate of 
virtue. And as dubious goods or letters are passed 
through an oven at quarantine, sprinkled with aro- 
matic vinegar, and then pronounced clean — many 
a lady whose reputation would be doubtful other- 
wise and liable to give infection, passes through 
the wholesome ordeal of the Royal presence, and 
issues from it free from all taint. 

Well, there came a happy day in Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley's existence when this angel was admitted 
into the paradise of a Court which she coveted; 
her sister-in-law acting as her godmother. On the 
appointed day. Sir Pitt and his lady, in their great 
family carriage (just newly built, and ready for the 
Baronet's assumption of the office of High Sheriff 
of his county), drove up to the little house in Cur- 
zon Street, to the edification of Raggles, who was 
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watching from his greengrocer's shop, and saw 
fine plumes within, and enormous bunches of flow- 
ers in the breasts of the new livery-coats of the 
footmen. 

Sir Pitt, in a glittering uniform, descended and 
went into Curzon Street, his sword between his legs. 
Little Rawdon stood with his face against the parlor 
window panes, smiling and nodding with all his 
might to his aunt in the carriage within ; and pres- 
ently Sir Pitt issued forth from the house again, 
leading forth a lady with grand feather, covered in 
a white shawl, and holding up daintily a train of 
magnificent brocade. She stepped into the vehicle 
as if she were a princess and accustomed all her 
life to go to Court, smiling graciously on the foot- 
man at the door, and on Sir Pitt, who followed her 
into the carriage. 

Then Rawdon followed in his old Guards' uni- 
form, which had grown wofully shabby, and was 
much too tight. He was to have followed the pro- 
cession, and waited upon his sovereign in a cab; 
but that" his good-natured sister-in-law insisted that 
they should be a family party. The coach was 
large, the ladies not very big, they would hold their 
trains in their laps — finally, the four went fra- 
ternally together; and their carriage presently joined 
the line of royal equipages which was making its 
way down Piccadilly and St. James's Street, towards 
the old brick palace where the Star of Brunswick 
was in waiting to receive his nobles and gentlefolks. 

Becky felt as if she could Wess the people out 
of the carriage windows, so elated was she in spirit, 
and so strong a sense had she of the dignified posi- 
tion which she had at last attained in life. Even 
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our Becky had her weaknesses, and as one often 
sees how men pride themselves upon excellences 
which others are slow to perceive: how, for 
instance, Comus firmly believes that he is the great- 
est tragic actor in England ; how Brown, the famous 
novelist, longs to be considered, not a man of genius, 
but a man of fashion; while Robinson, the great 
lawyer, does not in the least care about his reputa- 
tion in Westminster Hall, but believes himself 
incomparable across country, and at a five-barred 
gate — so to be, and to be thought, a respectable 
woman was Becky's aim in life, and she got up the 
genteel with amazing assiduity, readiness and suc- 
cess. We have said, there were times when she 
believed herself to be a fine lady, and forgot that 
there was no money in the chest at home — duns 
round the gate, tradesmen to coax and wheedle — 
no ground to walk upon, in a word. And as she 
went to Court in the carriage, the family carriage, 
she adopted a demeanor so grand, self-satisfied, 
deliberate, and imposing, that it made even La>dy 
Jane laugh. She walked into the royal apartments 
with a toss of the head which would have befitted 
an empress, and I have no doubt had she been one, 
she would have become the character perfectly. 

IX 

IN WHICH BECKY REALIZES HER AMBITION 

A few days after the famous presentation, 
another great and exceeding honour was vouchsafed 
to the virtuous Becky. Lady Steyne's carriage 
drove up to Mr. Rawdon Crawley's door, and the 
footman, instead of driving down the front of the 
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house, as by his tremendous knocking he appeared 
to be inclined to do, relented, and only delivered in 
a couple of cards, on which were engraven the 
names of the Marchioness of Steyne and the 
Countess of Gaunt. If these bits of pasteboard had 
been beautiful pictures, or had had a hundred yards 
of Malines lace rolled around them, worth twice the 
number of guineas, Becky could not have regarded 
them with more pleasure. You may be sure they 
occupied a conspicuous place in the china bowl on 
the drawing room table, where Becky kept the cards 
of her visitors. Lord ! lord ! how poor Mrs. Wash- 
ington White's card and Lady Crackenbury's card, 
which our little friend had been glad enough to get 
a few months back, and of which the silly little 
creature was rather proud once — Lord! lord! I 
say, how soon at the appearance of these grand 
court cards, did those poor little neglected deuces 
sink down to the bottom of the pack. Steyne, Bare- 
acres, Johnes of Helvellyn! and Caerlyon of 
Camelot! we may be sure that Becky and Briggs 
looked out those august names in the Peerage and 
followed the noble races up through all the ramifi- 
cations of the family tree. 

My Lord Steyne coming to call a couple of hours 
afterwards, and looking about him, and observing 
everything as was his wont, found his ladies' cards 
already ranged as the trumps of Becky's hand, and 
grinned, as this old cynic always did at any naive 
display of human weakness. Becky came down to 
him presently ; whenever the dear girl expected his 
lordship, her toilette was prepared, her hair in per- 
fect order, her mouchoirs, aprons, scarfs, little 
morocco slippers, and other female gimcracks 
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arranged, and she seated in some artless and agree- 
able posture ready to receive him — whenever she 
was surprised, of course she had to fly to her apart- 
ment to take a rapid survey of matters in the glass, 
and to trip down again to wait upon the great peer. 

She found him grinning over the bowl. She was 
discovered, and she blushed a little. "Thank you, 
Monseigneur," she said. " You see your ladies have 
been here. How good of you! I couldn't come 
before — I was in the kitchen making a pudding.'* 

" I know you were, I saw you through the area- 
railings as I drove up," replied the old gentleman. 

"You see everything," she replied. 

"A few things, but not that, my pretty lady," 
he said good-naturedly. "You silly little fibster! 
I heard you in the room overhead, where I have 
no doubt you were putting a little rouge on; you 
must give some of yours to my Lady Gaunt, whose 
complexion is quite preposterous; and I heard the 
bed-room door open, and then you came down- 
stairs." 

" Is it a crime to try and look my best when you 
come here?" answered Mrs. Rawdon -plaintively, 
and she rubbed her cheek with her handkerchief 
as if to show there was no rouge at all, only genu- 
ine blushes and modesty in her case. About this 
who can tell? I know there is some rouge that 
won't come off on a pocket handkerchief ; and some 
so good that even tears will not disturb it. 

" Well," said the old gentleman, twiddling round 
his wife's card, "you are bent on becoming a fine 
lady. You pester my poor old life out to get you 
into the world. You won't be able to hold your own 
there, you silly little fool. You've got no money.'* 
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" You will get us a place," interposed Becky, " as 
quick as possible." 

" You've got no money, and you want to compete 
with those who have. You poor little earthenware 
pipkin, you want to swim down the stream with the 
great copper kettles. All women are alike. Every- 
body is striving for what is not worth the having! 
Gad! I dined with the King yesterday, and we 
had neck of mutton and turnips. A dinner of herbs 
is better than a stalled ox very often. You will 
go to Gaunt House. You give an old fellow no 
rest until you get there. It's not half so nice as 
here : You'll be bored there. I am. My wife is as 
gay as Lady Macbeth, and my daughters as cheerful 
as Regan and Goneril. I daren't sleep in what 
they call my bedroom. The bed is like the balda- 
quin of St. Peter's, and the pictures frighten me. 
I have a little brass bed in a dressing-room : and a 
little hair mattress like an anchorite. I am an 
anchorite. Ho ! ho ! You'll be asked to dinner next 
week. And gave aux femmes, look out and hold 
your own I How the women will bully you ! " This 
was a very long speech for a man of few words 
like my Lord Steyne ; nor was it the first which he 
uttered for Becky's benefit on that day. 

Briggs looked up from the work-table at which 
she was seated in the farther room, and gave a deep 
sigh as she heard the great Marquis speak so lightly 
of her sex. 

"If you don't turn off that abominable sheep- 
dog," said Lord Steyne, with a savage look over his 
shoulder at her, " I will have her poisoned." 

"I always give my dog dinner from my own 
plate," said Rebecca, laughing mischievously; and 
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having enjoyed for some time the discomfiture of 
my lord, who hated poor Briggs for interrupting 
his tete-a-tete with the fair Colonel's wife, Mrs, 
Rawdpn at length had pity upon her admirer, and 
calling to Briggs, praised the fineness of the 
weather to her, and bade her to take out the child 
for a walk. 

" I can't send her away," Becky said presently, 
after a pause, and in a very sad voice. Her eyes 
filled with tears as she spoke, and she turned away 
her head. 

" You owe her wages, I suppose ? " said the Peer. 

" Worse than that," said Becky, still casting down 
her eyes ; " I have ruined her." 

"Ruined her? — then why don't you turn her 
out?" the gentleman asked. 

Men do that," Becky answered bitterly. 
Women are not so bad as you. Last year when 
we were reduced to our last guinea, she gave us 
everything. She shall never leave me, until we are 
ruined utterly ourselves, which does not seem far 
off, or until I can pay her the utmost farthing." 

" it, how much is it ? " said the Peer, with an 

oath. And Becky, reflecting on the largeness of 
his means, mentioned not only the sum which she 
had borrowed from Miss Briggs, but one of nearly 
double the amount. 

This caused the Lord Steyne to break out in 
another brief and energetic expression of anger, at 
which Rebecca held down her head the more, and 
cried bitterly. " I could not help it. It was my 
only chance. I dare not tell my husband. He 
would kill me if I told him what I have done. I 
have kept it a secret from everybody but you — and 
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you forced it from me. Ah, what shall I do, Lord 
Steyne ? for I am very, very unhappy ! " 

Lord Steyne made no reply except by beating 
the devil's tattoo, and biting his nails. At last he 
clapped his hat on his head, and flung out of the 
room. Rebecca did not rise from her attitude of 
misery until the door slammed upon him, and his 
carriage whirled away. Then she rose up with the 
queerest expression of victorious mischief glittering 
in her green eyes. She burst out laughing once or 
twice to herself, as she sat at work: and sitting 
down to the piano, she rattled away a triumphant 
voluntary on the keys, which made the people pause 
under her window to listen to her brilliant music. 

That night, there came two notes from Gaunt 
House for the little woman, the one containing a 
card of invitation from Lord and Lady Steyne to a 
dinner at Gaunt House next Friday: while the 
other enclosed a slip of gray paper bearing Lord 
Steyne's signature and the address of Messrs. Jones, 
Brown and Robinson, Lombard street. 

Rawdon heard Becky laughing in the night once 
or twice. It was only her delight at going to Gaunt 
House and facing the ladies there, she said, which 
amused her so. But the truth was, that she was 
occupied with a greater number of other thoughts. 
Should she pay off old Briggs and give her her 
conge? Should she astonish Raggles by settling his 
account? She turned over all these thoughts on 
her pillow, and on the next day, when Rawdon 
went out to pay his morning visit to the Club, Mrs. 
Crawley (in a modest dress with a veil on) whipped 
off in a hackney-coach to the City : and being landed 
at Messrs. Jones and Robinson's bank, presented a 
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document there to the authority at the desk, who, 
in reply, asked her, " How would she take it ? " 

She gently said "she would take a hundred and 
fifty pounds in small notes and the remainder in one 
note : " and passing through St. Paul's Churchyard 
stopped there and bought the handsomest black silk 
gown for Briggs which money could buy; and 
which, with a kiss and the kindest speeches, she pre- 
sented to the simple old spinster. 

Then she walked to Mr. Raggl/es, inquired about 
his children affectionately, and gave him fifty 
pounds on account. Then she went to the livery- 
man from whom she jobbed her carriages and grati- 
fied him with a similar sum. "And I hope this 
will be a lesson to you, Spavin," she said, "and 
that on the next Drawing-room day my brother. 
Sir Pitt, will not be inconvenienced by being obliged 
to take four of us in his carriage to wait upon His 
Majesty, because my own carriage is not forth- 
coming." It appears there had been a difference 
on the last Drawing-room day. Hence the degra- 
dation which the Colonel had. almost suffered, of 
being obliged to enter the presence of his Sovereign 
in a hack cab. 

These arrangements concluded, Becky paid a visit 
upstairs to the before-mentioned desk, which Amelia 
Sedley had given her years and years ago, and 
which contained a number of useful and valuable 
little things: in which private museum she placed 
the one note which Messrs. Jones and Robinson's 
cashier had given her. 

After Becky's appearance at my Lord Steyne's 
private and select parties, the claims of that esti- 
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mable woman as regards fashion were settled; and 
some of the very greatest and tallest doors in the 
metropolis were speedily opened to her — -doors so 
great and tall that the beloved reader and writer 
hereof may hope in vain to enter at them. Dear 
brethren, let us tremble before those august portals. 
I fancy them guarded by grooms of the chamber 
with flaming silver forks with which they prong 
all those who have not the right to the entree. They 
say the honest newspaper fellow who sits in the 
hall, and takes down the names of the great ones 
who are admitted to the feasts, dies after a little 
time. He can't survive the glare of fashion long. 
It scorches him up, as the presence of Jupiter in full 
dress wasted that poor imprudent Semele — a giddy 
moth of a creature who ruined herself by ventur- 
ing out of her natural atmosphere. Her myth 
ought to be taken to heart amongst the Tyburnians, 
the Belgravians, — her story, and perhaps Becky's 
too. Ah, ladies ! — ask the Reverend Mr. Thurif er 
if Belgravia is not a sounding brass, and Tyburnia 
a tinkling cymbal. These are vanities. Even these 
will pass away. And some day or other (but it will 
be after our time, thank goodness), Hyde Park 
Gardens will be no better known than the cele- 
brated horticultural outskirts of Babylon; and Bel- 
grave Square will be as desolate as Baker Street, or 
Tadmor in the wilderness. 

Ladies, are you aware that the great Pitt lived 
in Baker Street? What would not your grand- 
mothers have given to be asked to Lady Hester's 
parties in that now decayed mansion ? I have dined 
in it — moi qui vous parle, I peopled the chamber 
with ghosts of the mighty dead. As we ate soberly 
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drinking claret there with men of today, the spirits 
of the departed came in and took their places round 
the darksome board. The pilot who weathered the 
storm tossed off great bumpers of spiritual port: 
ihe shade of Dundas did not leave the ghost of a 
heeltap. Addington sat bowing and smirking in a 
ghastly manner, and would not be behindhand when 
the noiseless bottle went around ; Scott, from under 
bushy eyebrows, winked at the apparition of a bees- 
wing; Wilberforce's eyes went up to the ceiling, so 
that he did not seem to know how his glass went up 
full to his mouth and came down empty — up to the 
ceiling which was above us only yesterday, and 
which the great of the past days have all looked at. 
They let the house as a furnished lodging now. Yes, 
Lady Hester once lived in Baker Street, and lies 
asleep in the wilderness. Eothen saw her there — 
not in Baker street ; but in the other solitude. 

It is all vanity to be sure : but who will not own 
to liking a little of it? I should like to know what 
well-constituted mind, merely because it is transi- 
tory, dislikes roast beef? That is a vanity; but 
may every man who reads this, have a wholesome 
portion of it through life, I beg: aye, though my 
readers were five hundred thousand. Sit down, 
gentlemen, and fall to, with a good hearty appetite ; 
the fat, the lean, the gravy, the horse-radish as you 
Hke it — don't spare it. Another glass of wine, 
Jones, my boy — a little bit of the Sunday side. 
Yes, let us eat our fill of the vain thing, and be 
thankful therefor. And let us make the best of 
Becky's aristocratic pleasures likewise — for these 
too, like all other mortal delights, were but transi- 
tory. 
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The upshot of her visit to Lord Steyne was, that 
His Highness the Prince of Peterwaradin took occa- 
sion to renew his acquaintance with Colonel Craw- 
ley, when they met on the next day at the Club, 
and to compliment Mrs. Crawley in the Ring of 
Hyde Park with a profound salute of the hat. 
She and her husband were invited immediately to 
one of the Prince's small parties at Levant House, 
then occupied by His Highness during the tempo- 
rary absence from England of its noble proprietor. 
She sang after dinner to a very little comitL The 
Marquis of Steyne was present, paternally superin- 
tending the progress of his pupil. 

At Levant House Becky met one of the finest 
gentlemen and greatest ministers that Europe has 
produced — the Due de la Jabotiere, then Ambas- 
sador from the Most Christian King, and subse- 
quently Minister to that monarch. I declare I swell 
with pride as these august names are transcribed 
by my pen; and I think in what brilliant company 
my dear Becky is moving. She became a constant 
guest at the French Embassy, where no party was 
considered to be complete without the presence of 
the charming Madame Ravdonn Cravley. 

[To cap the climax there was a wonderful party, 
with charades, in which Rebecca figured brilliantly.] 

The greatest triumph of all was at supper time. 
She was placed at the grand exclusive table with 
his Royal Highness the exalted personage before 
mentioned, and the rest of the great guests. She 
was served on gold plate. She might have had 
pearls melted into her champagne if she liked — 
another Cleopatra ; and the potentate of Peterwara- 
din would have given half the brilliants off his 
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jacket for a kind glance from those dazzling eyes. 
Jabotiere wrote home about her to his government. 
The ladies at the other tables, who supped off mere 
silver, and marked Lord Steyne's constant attention 
to her, vowed it was a monstrous infatuation, a 
gross insult to ladies of rank. If sarcasm could 
have killed, Lady Stunnington would have slain her 
on the spot. 

Rawdon Crawley was scared at these triumphs. 
They seemed to separate his wife farther than ever 
from him somehow. He thought with a feeling very 
like pain how immeasurably she was his superior. 

When the hour of departure came, a crowd of 
young men followed her to her carriage, for which 
the people without bawled, the cry being caught up 
by the link-men who were stationed outside the tall 
gates of Gaunt House, congratulating each person 
who issued from the gate and hoping his Lordship 
had enjoyed this noble party. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's carriage, coming up to 
the gate after due shouting, rattled into the illumi- 
nated court-yard, and drove up to the covered way. 
Rawdon put his wife into the carriage, which drove 
off. Mr. Wenham had proposed to him to walk 
home, and offered the Colonel the refreshment of 
a cigar. 

They lighted their cigars by the lamp of one of 
the many link-boys outside, and Rawdon walked on 
with his friend Wenham. Two persons separated 
from the crowd and followed the two gentlemen; 
and when they had walked down Gaunt Square a 
few score of paces, one of the men came up, and 
touching Rawdon on the shoulder, said, " Beg your 
pardon. Colonel, I vish to speak to you most par- 
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ticuJar." This gentleman's acquaintance gave a 
loud whistle as the latter spoke, at which signal a 
cab came clattering up from those stationed at the 
gate of Gaunt House — and the aide-de-camp ran 
around and placed himself in front of Colonel 
Crawley. 

That gallant officer at once knew what had 
befallen him. He was in the hands of the bailiffs. 
He started back, falling against the man who had 
first touched him. 

"We're three on us — it's no use bolting," the 
man behind said. 

"It's you, Moss, is it?" said the Colonel, who 
appeared to know his interlocutor. "How much 
is it?" 

"Only a small thing," whispered Mr. Moss, of 
Cursitor street, Chancery Lane, and assistant officer 
to the Sheriff of Middlesex — "One hundred and 
sixty-six, six and eightpence, at the suit of Mr. 
Nathan." 

" Lend me a hundred, Wenham, for God's sake," 
poor Rawdon said — "I've got seventy at home." 

" I've not got ten pounds in the world," said poor 
Mr. Wenham — "Good night, my dear fellow." 

" Good night," said Rawdon ruefully. And Wen- 
ham walked away — and Rawdon Crawley finished 
his cigar as the cab drove under Temple Bar. 

X 

IN WHICH LORD STEYNE SHOWS HIMSELF IN A MOST 

AMIABLE LIGHT 

[Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's relations with my Lord 
Steyne had been coming to a crisis. We have seen 
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how he gave her money to pay her debt to poor 
Briggs; but Briggs had stayed on instead of going 
away as he suggested, and he had come to the pain- 
ful conclusion that the money had been used for 
other purposes. 

He took an early opportunity of pumping Briggs, 
and she, simple creature, told him everything, 
including the fact that she had let Rawdon Crawley 
have but six hundred pounds instead of the sum 
Becky had extracted from him.] 

"What an accomplished little devil it is!" 
thought he. "What a splendid actress and man- 
ager! She had almost got a second supply out of 
me the other day, with her coaxing ways. She beats 
all the women I have even seen in the course of all 
my well-spent life. They are babies compared to 
her. I am a greenhorn myself, and a fool in her 
hands — an old fool. She is unsurpassable in lies." 
His Lordship's admiration for Becky rose immeas- 
urably at this proof of her cleverness. Getting the 
money was nothing — but getting double the simi 
she wanted, and paying nobody — it was a magnifi- 
cent stroke. And Crawley, my lord thought — 
Crawley is not such a fool as he looks and seems. 
H« has managed the matter cleverly enough on his 
side. Nobody would ever have supposed from his 
face and demeanor that he knew anything about 
this money business; and yet he put her up to it, 
and has spent the money, no doubt. In this opinion 
my lord, we know, was mistaken; but it influenced 
a good deal his behavior toward Colonel Crawley, 
whom he began to treat with even less than the 
semblance of respect which he had formerly shown 
toward that gentleman. It never entered into the 
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head of Mrs. Crawley's patron that the little lady 
might be making a purse for herself ; and, perhaps, 
if the truth must be told, he judged of Colonel 
Crawley by his experience of other husbands, whom 
he had known in the course of the long and well- 
spent life which had made him acquainted with a 
great deal of the weakness of mankind. . My lord 
had bought so many men during his life, that he 
was surely to be pardoned for supposing that he 
had found the price of this one. 

He taxed Becky upon the point on the very first 
occasion when he met her alone, and he compli- 
mented her, good-humoredly, on her cleverness in 
getting more than the money which she required. 
Becky was only a little taken abatk. It was not the 
habit of this dear creature to tell falsehoods, except 
when necessity compelled, but in these great emer- 
gencies it was her practice to lie very freely; and 
in an instant she was ready with another neat plaus- 
ible circumstantial story which she administered to 
her patron. The previous statement which she had 
made to him was a falsehood — a wicked false- 
hood: she owned it; but who made her tell it? 
"Ah, my Lord," she said, "you don't know all I 
have to suffer and bear in silence : you see me gay 
and happy before you — you little know what I 
have to endure when there is no protector near me. 
It was my husband, by threats and the most savage 
treatment, forced me to ask for that sum about 
which I deceived you. It was he, who, foreseeing 
that questions might be asked regarding the disposal 
of the money, forced me to account for it as I did. 
He took the money. He told me he had paid Miss 
Briggs; I did not want, I did not dare to doubt 
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him. Pardon the wrong which a desperate man 
is forced to commit, and pity a miserable, miserable 
woman." She burst into tears as she spoke. Perse- 
cuted virtue never looked more bewitchingly 
wretched. 

They had a long conversation, driving round and 
round the Regent's Park in Mrs. Crawley's carriage 
together, a conversation of which it is not necessary 
to repeat the details : but the upshot of it was, that, 
when Becky came home, she flew to her dear Briggs 
with a smiling face, and announced that she had 
some very good news for her. Lord Steyne had 
acted in the noblest and most generous manner. He 
was always thinking how and when he could do 
good. Now that little Rawdon was gone to school, 
a dear companion and friend was no longer neces- 
sary to her. She was grieved beyond measure to 
part with Briggs; but her means required that she 
should practice every retrenchment, and her sorrow 
was mitigated by the idea that her dear Briggs 
would be far better provided for by her generous 
patron than in her humble home. Mrs. Pilkington, 
the housekeeper at Gauntly Hall, was growing 
exceedingly old, feeble and rheumatic: she was not 
equal to the work of superintending that vast man- 
sion, and must be on the lookout for a successor. 
It was a splendid position. The family did not go 
to Gauntly once in two years. At other times the 
housekeeper was the mistress of the magnificent 
mansion — had four covers daily for her table; was 
visited by the clergy and the most respectable people 
of the county — was the lady of Gauntly, in fact; 
and the two last housekeepers before Mrs. Pilking- 
ton had married rectors of Gauntly: but Mrs. P. 
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could not, being the aunt of the present rector. 
The place was not to be hers yet ; but she might go 
down on a visit to Mrs. Pilkington, and see whether 
she would like to succeed her. 

What words can paint the ecstatic gratitude of 
Briggs ! All she stipulated for was that little Raw- 
don should be allowed to come down and see her 
at the Hall. Becky promised this — anything. She 
ran up to her husband when he came home, and 
told him the joyful news. Rawdon was glad, deuced 
glad ; the weight was off his conscience about poor 
Briggs's money. She was provided for, at any 
rate, but — but his mind was disquiet. He did not 
seem to be all right somehow. He told little South- 
down what Lord Steyne had done, and the young 
man eyed Crawley with an air which surprised the 
latter. 

He told Lady Jane of this second proof of 
Steyne's bounty, and she, too, looked odd and 
alarmed; so did Sir Pitt. " She is too clever and — 
and gay to be allowed to go from party to party with- 
out a companion," both said. "You must go with 
her, Rawdon, wherever she goes, and you must have 
somebody with her — one of the girls from Queen's 
Crawley, perhaps, though they were rather giddy 
guardians for her." 

Somebody Becky should have. But in the mean- 
time it was clear that honest Briggs must not lose 
her chance of settlement for life; and so she and 
her bags were packed, and she set off on her jour- 
ney. And so two of Rawdon's out-sentinels were 
in the hands of the enemy. 

Sir Pitt went and expostulated with his sister-in- 
law upon the subject of the dismissal of Briggs, 
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and other matters of delicate family interest. In 
vain she pointed out to him how necessary was the 
protection of Lord Steyne for her poor husband; 
how cruel it would be on their part to deprive 
Briggs of the position offered to her. Cajolements, 
coaxing, smiles, tears could not satisfy Sir Pitt, 
and he had something very like a quarrel with his 
once admired Becky. He spoke of the honour of 
the family; the unsullied reputation of the Craw- 
leys; expressed himself in indignant tones about 
her receiving those young Frenchmen — those wild 
young men of fashion, my Lord Steyne himself, 
whose carriage was always at her door, who passed 
hours daily in her company, and whose constant 
presence made the world talk about her. As the 
head of the house he implored her to be more 
prudent. Society was already speaking lightly of 
her. Lord Steyne, though a nobleman of the great- 
est station and talents, was a man whose attentions 
would compromise any woman; he besought, he 
implored, he commanded his sister-in-law to be 
watchful in her intercourse with that nobleman. 

Becky promised anything and everything Pitt 
wanted; but Lord Steyne came to her house as 
often as ever, and Sir Pitt's anger increased. I 
wonder was Lady Jane angry or pleased that her 
husband at last found fault with his favourite 
Rebecca? Lord Steyne's visits continuing, his own 
ceased; and his wife was for refusing all further 
intercourse with that nobleman, and declining the 
invitation to the Charade-night which the Mar- 
chioness sent to her; but Sir Pitt thought it was 
necessary to accept it, as his Royal Highness would 
be there. 
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Although he went to the party in question, Sir 
Pitt quitted it very early, and his wife, too, was 
very glad to come away. Becky hardly so much as 
spoke to him or noticed her sister-in-iaw. Pitt 
Crawley declared her behaviour was monstrously 
indecorous, reprobated in strong terms the habit of 
play-acting and fancy dressing, as highly unbecom- 
ing a British female; and after the charades were 
over, took his brother Rawdon severely to task for 
appearing himself, and allowing his wife to join 
in such improper exhibitions. 

Rawdon said she should not join in any more 
such amusements: but indeed, and perhaps from 
hints from his elder brother and sister, he had 
already become a very watchful and exemplary 
domestic character. He left off his clubs and bil- 
liards. He never left home. He took Becky out 
to drive: he went laboriously with her to all her 
parties. Whenever my Lord Steyne called, he was 
sure to find the Colonel. And when Becky pro- 
posed to go out without her husband, or received 
invitations for herself, he peremptorily ordered her 
to refuse them; and there was that in the gentle- 
man's manner which enforced obedience. Little 
Becky, to do her justice, was charmed with Raw-: 
don's gallantry. If he was surly, she never was. 
Whether friends were present or absent, she had 
always a kind smile for him, and was attentive 
to his pleasure and comfort. It was the early days 
of their marriage over again: the same good 
humour, prevenances, merriment, and artless con- 
fidence and regard. " How much pleasanter it is," 
she would say, "to have you by my side in the 
carriage than that foolish old Briggs ! Let us always 
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go on so, dear Rawdon. How nice it would be, and 
how happy we should always be, if we had but the 
money!" He fell asleep after dinner in his chair; 
he did not see the face opposite to him, haggard, 
weary, and terrible ; it lighted up with fresh candid 
smiles when he woke. It kissed him gaily. He 
wondered that he had ever had suspicions. No, he 
never had suspicions; all those dumb doubts and 
surly misgivings which had been gathering on his 
mind, were mere idle jealousies. She was fond of 
him; she always had been. As for her shining in 
society, it was no fault of hers ; she was formed to 
shine there. Was there any woman who could talk, 
or sing, or do anything like her? If she would but 
like the boy ! Rawdon thought. But the mother and 
son never could be brought together. 

And it was while Rawdon's mind was agitated 
with these doubts and perplexities that the incident 
occurred which was mentioned in the last chapter; 
and the unfortunate Colonel found himself a pris- 
oner away from home. 

XI 

A RELEASE AND A CATASTROPHE 

[As soon as Rawdon reached the sponging-house 
he sent oflf a pitiful note to Becky. She replied in a 
heartbroken way, but did not a thing for him, and 
in despair he sent a message to his brother Pitt. 
The response was a carriage at the gate, and a lady. 
" Colonel, you're wanted," cried the janitor who let 
her in, and Rawdon immediately came from the 
dining-parlour, where the inmates of the house of 
detention had been carousing.] 
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"It is I, Rawdon/' she said, in a timid voice, 
which she strove to render cheerful. " It is Jane." 
Rawdon was quite overcome by that kind voice and 
presence. He ran up to her — caught her in his 
arms — gasped, out some inarticulate words of 
thanks, and fairly sobbed on her shoulder. She 
did not know the cause of his emotion. 

The bills of Mr. Moss were quickly settled, per- 
haps to the disappointment of that gentleman, who 
had counted on having the Colonel as his guest over 
Sunday at least ; and Jane, with beaming smiles and 
happiness in her eyes, carried away Rawdon from 
the bailiif's house, and they went homewards in the 
cab in which she had hastened to his release. " Pitt 
was gone to a parliamentary dinner," she said, 
" when Rawdon's note came, and so, dear Rawdon, 
I — I came myself ; " and she put her kind, hand in 
his. Perhaps it is well for Rawdon Crawley that Pitt 
was away at that dinner. Rawdon thanked his sis- 
ter a hundred times, and with an ardour of gratitude 
which touched and almost alarmed that soft-hearted 
woman. "Oh," said he, in his rude, artless way, 
"you — you don't know how I'm changed since I've 
known you, and — and little Rawdy. I — I'd like 
to change somehow. You see I want — I want — 
to be — " — He did not finish the sentence, but 
she could interpret it. And that night after he left 
her, and as she sat by her own little boy's bed, she 
prayed humbly for that poor wayworn sinner. 

Rawdon left her and walked home rapidly. It 
was nine o'clock at night. He ran across the streets, 
and the great squares of Vanity Fair, and at length 
came up breathless opposite his own house. He 
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started back and fell against the railings, trembling 
as he looked up. The drawing-room windows were 
blazing with light. She had said that she was in 
bed and ill. He stood there for some time, the light 
from the rooms on his pale face. 

He took out his door-key and let himself into the 
house. He could hear laughter in the upper rooms. 
He was in the ball-dress in which he had been 
captured the night before. He went silently up the 
stairs; leaning against the banisters at the stair- 
head. Nobody was stirring in the house besides — 
all the servants had been sent away. Rawdon heard 
laughter within — laughter and singing. Becky was 
singing a snatch of the song of the night before ; a 
hoarse voice shouted, "Brava! Brava!" — it was 
Lord Steyne's. 

Rawdon opened the door and went in. A little 
table with a dinner was laid out — and wine and 
plate. Steyne was hanging over the sofa on which 
Becky sat. The wretched woman was in a brilliant 
full toilette, her arms and all her fingers sparkling 
with bracelets and rings; and the brilliants on her 
breast which Steyne had given her. He had her 
hand in his, and was bowing over it to kiss it, when 
Becky started up with a faint scream as she caught 
sight of Rawdon's white face. At the next instant 
she tried to smile, a horrid smile, as if to welcome 
her husband : and Steyne rose up, grinding his teeth, 
pale, and with fury in his looks. 

He, too, attempted a laugh — and came forward 
holding out his hand. "What, come back! How 
d'ye do, Crawley ? " he said, the nerves of his mouth 
twitching as he tried to grin at the intruder. 

There was that in Rawdon's face which caused 
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Becky to fling herself before him. " I am innocent, 
Rawdon," she said; "before God, I am innocent." 
She clung hold of his coat, of his hands ; her own 
were all covered with serpents, and rings, and 
baubles. " I am innocent. Say I am innocent," she 
said to Lord Steyne. 

He thought a trap had been laid for him, and 
was as furious with the wife as with the husband. 
You innocent! Damn you," he screamed out. 
You innocent! Why every trinket you have on 
your body is paid for by me. I have given you 
thousands of pounds which this fellow has spent, 

and for which he has sold you. Innocent, by ! 

You're as innocent as your mother, the ballet girl, 
and your husband the bully. Don't think to frighten 
me as you have done others. Make way, sir, and 
let me pass " ; and Lord Steyne seized up his hat, 
and, with flame in his eyes, and looking his enemy 
fiercely in the face, marched upon him, never for a 
moment doubting that the other would give way. 

But Rawdon Crawley springing out, seized him 
by the neckcloth, until Steyne, almost strangled, 
writhed, and bent under his arm. "You lie, you 
dog!" said Rawdon. "You lie, you coward and 
villain!" And he struck the peer twice over the 
face with his open hand, and flung him bleeding to 
the ground. It was all done before Rebecca could 
interpose. She stood there trembling before him. 
She admired her husband, strong, brave and victori- 
ous. 

" Come here," he said. — She came up at once. 

"Take off those things." — She began trembling, 
pulling the jewels from her arms, and the rings 
from her shaking fingers, and held them all in a 
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heap, quivering and looking up at him. "Throw 
them down," he said, and she dropped them. He 
tore the diamond ornament out of her breast and 
flung it at Lord Steyne. It cut him on his bald 
forehead. Steyne wore the scar to his dying day. 

"Come upstairs," Rawdon said to his wife. 
"Don't kill me, Rawdon," she said. He laughed 
savagely. — "I want to see if that man lies about 
the money as he has about me. Has he given you 
any?" 

"No," said Rebecca, "that is " 

"Give me jour keys," Rawdon answered, and 
they went out together. 

Rebecca gave him all the keys but one; and she 
was in hopes that he would not have remarked the 
absence of that. It belonged to the little desk which 
Amelia had given her in early days, and which she 
kept in a secret place. But Rawdon flung open 
boxes and wardrobes, throwing the multifarious 
trumpery of their contents here and there, and at 
last he found the desk. The woman was forced to 
open it. It contained papers, love-letters many 
years old — all sorts of small trinkets and woman's 
memoranda. And it contained a pocket-book with 
bank-notes. Some of these were dated ten years 
back, too, and one was quite a fresh one — a note 
for a thousand pounds which Lord Steyne had given 
her. 

Did he give you this ? " Rawdon said. 
Yes," Rebecca answered. 

" 111 send it to him today," Rawdon said (for day 
had dawned again, and many hours had passed in 
this search), "and I will pay Briggs, who was kind 
to the boy, and some of the debts. You will let me 
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know where I shall send the rest to you. You might 
have spared me a hundred pounds, Becky, out of 
all this — I have always shared with you." 

" I am innocent," said Becky. And he left her 
without another word. 

What were her thoughts when he left her? She 
remained for hours after he was gone, the sunshine 
pouring into the room, and Rebecca sitting alone 
on the bed's edge. The drawers were all opened 
and their contents scattered about — dresses and 
feathers, scarfs and trinkets, a heap of tumbled 
vanities lying in a wreck. Her hair was falling over 
her shoulders; her gown was torn where Rawdon 
had wrenched the brilliants out of it. She heard 
him go downstairs a few minutes after he left her, 
and the door slamming and closing on him. She 
knew he would never come back. He was gone 
forever. Would he kill himself? — she thought — 
not until after he had met Lord Steyne. She 
thought of her long past life, and all the dismal 
incidents of it. Ah, how dreary it seemed, how 
miserable, lonely, and profitless! Should she take 
laudanum, and end it, too — have done with all 
hopes, schemes, debts, and triumphs? The French 
maid found her in this position — sitting in the 
midst of her miserable ruins with clasped hands 
and dry eyes. The woman was her accomplice and 
in Steyne's pay. " Mon Dieu, Madame, what has 
happened?" she asked. 

What had happened? Was she guilty or not? 
She said not; but who could tell what was truth 
which came from those lips ; or if that corrupt heart 
was in this case pure ? All her lies and her schemes, 
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all her selfishness and her wiles, all her wit and 
genius had come to this bankruptcy. The woman 
closed the curtains, and with some entreaty and 
show of kindness, persuaded her mistress to lie down 
on the bed. Then she went below and gathered up 
the trinkets which had been lying on the floor since 
Rebecca dropped them there at her husband's orders 
and Lord Steyne went away. 

XII 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 

We must pass over a part of Mrs. Rebecca Craw- 
ley's biography with that lightness and delicacy 
which the world demands — the moral world, that 
has, perhaps, no particular objection to vice, but an 
insuperable repugnance to hearing vice called by its 
proper name. There are things we do and know 
perfectly well in Vanity Fair, though we never 
speak of them: as the Ahrimanians worship the 
devil, but don't mention him: and a polite public 
will no more bear to read an authentic descrip- 
tion of vice than a truly-refined English or Ameri- 
can female will permit the word breeches to be 
pronounced in her chaste hearing. And yet. 
Madam, both are walking the world before our 
faces every day, without much shocking us. If you 
were to blush every time they went by, what com- 
plexions you would have! It is only when their 
naughty names are called out that your modesty has 
any occasion to show alarm or sense of outrage, 
and it has been the wish of .the present writer, all 
through this story, deferentially to submit to the 
fashion at present prevailing, and only to hint at the 
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existence of wickedness in a light, easy, and agree- 
able manner, so that nobody's fine feelings may be 
offended. I defy any one to say that our Becky, 
who has certainly some vices, has not been pre- 
sented to the public in a perfectly genteel and 
inoffensive manner. In describing this syren, sing- 
ing and smiling, coaxing and cajoling, the author, 
with modest pride, asks his readers all round, has 
he once forgotten the laws of politeness, and 
showed the monster's hideous tail above water? 
No! 

Those who like may peep down under waves that 
are pretty transparent, and see it writhing and 
twirling, diabolically hideous and slimy, flapping 
amongst bones, or curling round corpses ; but above 
the water-line, I ask, has not everything been 
proper, agreeable, and decorous, and has any the 
most squeamish immoralist in Vanity Fair a right 
to cry fie? When, however, the syren disappears 
and dives below, down among the dead men, the 
water of course grows turbid over her, and it is 
labour l9st to look into it ever so curiously. They 
look pretty enough when they sit upon a rock, 
twanging their harps and combing their hair, and 
sing, and beckon to you to come and hold the 
looking-glass; but when they sink into their native 
element, depend on it those mermaids are about no 
good, and we had best not examine the fiendish 
marine cannibals, revelling and feasting on their 
wretched pickled victims. And so, when Becky 
is out of the way, be sure that she is not particularly 
well employed, and that the less that is said about 
her doings is in fact the better. 

[After a few years we find her traveling about 
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with Jos Sedley in her train. His sister Amelia 
had married her old friend William Dobbin, and 
they became great friends with Lady Jane; but 
neither family ever mentioned the name of Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley. At his sister's earnest entreaty, 
however, Colonel Dobbin did go to Brussels, where 
Jos and Rebecca were living at the same hotel, 
but with thefr separate apartments.] 

The Colonel besought Jos to fly at once — to go 
back to India, whither Mrs. Crawley could not fol- 
low him ; to do anything to break off a connection 
which might have the most fatal consequences to 
him. 

Jos clasped his hands, and cried — "He would go 
back to India. He would do anything; only he 
must have time; they musn't say anything to Mrs. 
Crawley: — she'd — she'd kill me if she knew it. 
You don't know what a terrible woman she is," 
the poor wretch said. 

"Then, why not come away with me?" said 
Dobbin in reply ; but Jos had not the courage. " He 
would see Dobbin again in the morning; he must 
on no account say that he had been there. He 
must go now. Becky might come in." And Dob- 
bin quitted him full of forebodings. 

He never saw Jos more. Three months after- 
wards Joseph Sedley died at Aix-la-Chapelle. It 
was found that all his property had been muddled 
away in speculations, and was represented by value- 
less shares in different bubble companies. All his 
available assets were the two thousand pounds for 
which his life was insured, and which were left 
equally between his beloved "sister Alnelia, wife 
of, &c., and his friend and invaluable attendant 
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during sickness, Rebecca, wife of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Rawdon Crawley, C. B.," who was appointed 
administratrix. 

The solicitor of the Insurance Company swore it 
was the blackest case that ever had come before 
him; talked of sending a commission to Aix to 
examine into the death, and the Company refused 
payment of the policy. But Mrs., or Lady Craw- 
ley, as she styled herself, came to town at once 
(attended with her solicitors, Messrs. Burke, Thur- 
tell, and Hayes, of Thavies Inn), and dared the 
Company to refuse the payment. They invited 
examination, they declared that she was the object 
of an infamous conspiracy, which had been pursu- 
ing her all through life, and triumphed finally. The 
money was paid, and her character established, but 
Colonel Dobbin sent back his share of the legacy 
to the Insurance Office, and rigidly declined to hold 
any communication with Rebecca. 

She never was Lady Crawley, though she con- 
tinued so to call herself. His Excellency Colonel 
Rawdon Crawley died of yellow fever at Coventry 
Island, most deeply beloved and deplored, and six 
weeks before the demise of his brother, Sir Pitt. 
The estate consequently devolved upon the present 
Sir Rawdon Crawley, Bart. 

He, too, has declined to see his mother, to whom 
he makes a liberal allowance; and who, besides, 
appears to be very wealthy. The Baronet lives 
entirely at Queen's Crawley, with Lady Jane and 
her daughter ; whilst Rebecca,, Lady Crawley, chiefly 
hangs about Bath and Cheltenham, where a very 
strong party of excellent people consider her to 
be a most injured woman. She has her enemies. 
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Who has not? Her life is her answer to them. 
She busies herself in works of piety. She goes jto 
church, and never without a footman. Her name 
is in all the Charity Lists. The Destitute Orange- 
girl, the Neglected Washerwoman, the Distressed 
Muffin-man, find in her a fast and generous friend. 
She is always having stalls at Fancy Fairs for the 
benefit of these hapless beings. Emmy, her chil- 
dren, and the Colonel, coming to London some time 
back, found themselves suddenly before her at one 
of these fairs. She cast down her eyes demurely 
and smiled as they started away from her; Emmy 
skurrying off on the arm of George (now grown a 
dashing young gentleman) and the Colonel seizing 
up his little Janey, of whom he is fonder than of 
anything in the world — fonder even than of his 
" History of the Punjaub." 

"Fonder than he is of me," Emmy thinks, with a 
sigh. But he never said a word to Amelia that was 
not kind and gentle; or thought of a want of hers 
that he did not try to gratify. 

Ah! Vanitas VanitatumI which of us is happy 
in this world? Which of us has his desire? or, 
having It, IS satisfied? come, children, let us shut 
up the box and the puppets, for our play is played 
out. 
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